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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

THE PERSONALITY OF SHAKSPEARE BRIEF AC- 
COUNT THEREOF SENT BY ME TO M. RENAN 

HIS REPLY M. RENAN. A GUIDE TO TtlE PER- 

FLEXED BY THE PERSONALITY PRESENT POSI- 
TION OF THE PERSONALITY IN RELATION TO THE 

LEARNED WORLD THREE LAEgE SECTS OF THE 

iEARKED: (i) THE LITERARYAlTEr-XSTtBTiC (a) 
THE SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHIC {3) 7HF. MORAL 

AND RELIGIQTI& THEIR PERPLEXITY IN PRES - 

VKrv nf jyv jtt ff.»DPPUPMifMri.- npncnuAriTV 
OF SHAKSPEARE THE LITTLE SUBSECT OF ANTI- 
QUARIANS THEIR INCAPACITY IN PRESENCE OF 

THE PERSONALITY THE HUMANISTS, COMPRE. 

HENSIVE THEMSELVES. READILY COMPREHENSIVE 
OF THE PERSONALITY. 

CHAPTER a, BK. I. BEST RESERVED FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION TO THE LAST MY COMBINED SCIENTIFIC 

AND ARTISTIC METHOD THE PERSONALITY 

PROVED AND CONSTRUCTED PjIXI PASSU CON- 
FIRMATION AND GROWTH CONTINUOUS TO THE 
END SHAKESPEARE'S SYMBOLISM ^^HIS PHILO- 
SOPHY OF HISTORY, COMPARED WITff EMERSON'S 

AND DR. CROZIER'S SHAKSPEARE'S CONCEPTION 

OF HIS OWN PLACE IN HISTORY HIS MESSIAH- 
SHIP: I X£ COhL ESE tfENSION DEPENDENT UPON A 
RATI0NAL'CQ'MPREHENSI0^^? ^ CT^^IBT^AW1TV -I^ 
CERTAIN ADDITIONS, IN MY OTHER WORKS, TO 

THE PERSONALITY THE PERSONALITY OF 

SHAKSPEARE AT THE SAME TIME A NEW RE- 
LIGIOUS SYNTHESIS FAULTS OF THIS BOOK. 

ITS SPECIAL GRACE: A COMPLETE FREEDOM 

FROM SUPERNATURALISM AND MYSTICISM 

yimrrtAMt: Cff c;^^vgpj;jntEm .^IBT THAT MI GHT 
bE TAKEN F OR SU PERNATURALISM AND MYSTIC- 
ISlL: TflK UlSTlNimON^^ THE M AREIAGE- OF 
SCIENCE AND ART IN TRUE RELIGION. NEKBFUL 
FOR CIVILISATION." 
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via PREFACE 

The Persotiftlity of Shakspeare, a knowledge of which has 
been so long desiderated by the world, has now been fully 
revealed in the series of my writings, and mainly in this, mv 
first, largest and most important work. It ma^ be uwful, if, 
at this point, I introduce upon the scene as Ouide to the Per- 
plexed an admittedly good critic, the late M. Itenan. Soon 
after the original publication of this work I sent M. Renau 
a brief account of the Personality of Shakspeare, or in other 
words, a synthesis of Shakspeare s personal ideas in his appli- 
cation of them to the a&irs of life ; for in this way is formed 
our idea of a Personality. This brief account or synthesis I 
will reproduce here in its iptUtima verba. It will serve thd 
reader as a preliminary statement of the propositions to bft 
evidentially proved in this work. It will cerUuolj' surprise 
him, and he will be inclined to jump to an immediate rejec- 
tion of it as impossible and inconceivable. But he will be 
steadied upon observing in what a calm, appreciative and 
business-like way M. R«Daa took it, as evidenced by the 
terms of his communication in reply to mine. Only those 
parts of the correspondence relevant in this place need be 
quoted. 

EXTEACr FROM HY LETTER 

" March 1, 1830. 

The book has relation to the 

subject of your own loving and life-long stady, the Religion 
of Jesus. In this way : — 

1. It traces the history of Shakspeare's mind through his 
works in their order of production, as an evolution of the 
Ideal. 

2. This ideal is, in Virtue, Love, or the ideal of Jesus. 

3. The Sonnets record, among other things, how Shak- 
speare practised this Ideal of Love and carried it to its utter- 
most conclusions. 

4. This resulted in the Hamlet-state. 
6. The Hamlet-state ended in the adoption of justice as a 

necessary part of love, adapted to an imperfect world. 

6. Acts of justice to be left to the State. The individual 
to speak justly, in private to the one, in public to the many, 
however cruel and cutting the words to oe used. He must 
" Speak daggers," as Hamlet says. 

7. The poet, fortified by this moral compromise, proceeded 
to "speak daggers" to the world by showing it its vices in a 
series of great tragedies. 

5. Thi-i task completed, he followed the example of Jesus. 
In Prospero he identifies himself with moral Truth and with 
the Law of Nature, and in this threefold capacity converts 
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the world, uid briiiKS about the marriage of Heaven and 
Earth, the reiftn of Grace, aod of the Kiogdom of Heaven. 
Froapero is Shakspeare aa Meaaiah. 

9. But it was not necessary for him to set himself up in 
rivalry with JesaK. He unites himself with Him. He takes 
advaniai(e of the Reformation and of the fact that hi^Q2^l 
ayatein is V'Yfl f'"" Tn»t.i-o to represent himself a^Jwus 
re-emerKenc at tbe Reformation, come to judsment. 

10. Thin thenistheqnextion, whelheras a humble carpenter 
was tbe Measiab, so a profane play-actor is the Messiah come 
ta judffment<. 

11. In two plays written after The Tempul—Thf Wintti't 
Tale and Cv/m6«iinr— Sbakapcare considers the return of 
Idealism to the world, ita reconciliation with the world in 
his own person. 

12. Thus, in a sense, the Christian system ends, and ends 
explained by the Messiah himself, as a poetic expression of 
the Pure Reason. 

13. That this has not been discovered before is due to the 
fact that the poet, for obvious reasons, took no pains to 
reveal, though, on the other hand, he could safely take no 
particular pains to conceal it. The ignorance of the world 
was his safe-guard. 

14. It required for its discovery that the psychology 
of Jesus should be thoroughly explained. It is due to your 
works especially, that I have oeen able, as I think, to under- 
stand tbe Personality of Shakspeara 

15. That Shakspeare understood all this without the aid 
of the Time- Spirit need not surprise, when we remember that 
Spinoza understood it. He unaerstood it by kindred geniua 
and poetic insight." 

ExTEAcr FEOM M. Renan'b Reply. 

'*Ykv»,7 Avril, isao, 

CoLLBOi na Fbancr. 
II vous remercie beaucoup de votre letlre si int^ressante. 
La synth^e des id^ de Shakespeare qu'elle contieni est 
tres suggestive. II sera tr^s faeureux de lire oet ouvrage dont 
vous I'avez tirie : God in Shakspeare."* 

It appears then that M. Kenan thought my synthesis of 
Shokapeare's ideas " interestiuK " and " suKgestive." He did 
not dream, evidently, that it was impossible or inconceivable 

•TaANSLATios.— "Ha thanks you mnch for your ao interesting 
letter. The syDthesia of th« ideas ol Shakcipeira which it cantains is 
very euggcativc. He will be very happy to read the work from which 
you have drawn it : Ood in Shakspeare. 
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or outside the bounds of scientiGo enquiry. On the oontrary 
be tbouifht) it to such a d^ree proMble, thftt, while still 
engaged opon hia own work of human enligbtonment, Btill 
totUng crowned with elory in the shadow of the tomb, be 
proposed to ntudy the oook, from which the synthesis was 
drawn. In the choice of a book for study there could be no 
better Guide to the Perplexed than the late M. Ren&n ; and 
he mifjht serve as ouide also to the comprehension of the 
book, in this case. For I am obliged to assume, in its pages, 
that his " Life of Jesus," at least, is known to even^boay. 

Shakspear^s Personality, as I present it (and I have not 
the shadow of a doubt of its fidelity to the original and to 
the poet's own conceptions) is undoubtedly the most oompre- 
hensive of Personalities. As such it cannot immediately 
entnr those minds that, for iU reception, stOi need to extend 
their bounds, as I needed to extend mine. But ad it is 
desirable that the Personality should be generally known, if 
only for its power of thus extending the human mind, I will 
here carefully take stock of its present position in relation 
to the modern learned world. 

The learned world, at present, is divided into (three large 
parts or sects, with a fourth, small part, in reserve, whicn 
cannot be called, also, a sect. The three large sects in the 
foreground are: (1) The Lit«rarv and Artistic, (2) The 
Scieutilic and Philosophic, (3) The Moral and Beligious. To 
these three sects the Personality of Shakspeare now offers 
itself for comprehension ; but this Personality has three 
times their respective comprehensiveness, being at once and 
together (I) literary and artistic, (2) scientific and philo- 
sophic, (3) moral and religious, thus comprehending all three 
of them. It is religious moreover, no longer in one, but in a 
threefold way, accepting Art and Science as equally impera- 
tive upon the consciencd with Morality, and allowing them 
their due share with Morality in inspiring and determining 
itA system of religious thought. The result is that to each 
of the three sects the Personality appears chimerical, appears- 
to present spiritual parts in union, of which they can only 
now conceive in division. The Literary and Artistic sect 
cannot bear to see itself brought into association with the 
Moral and Religious sect, which it has been so long accus- 
tomed to contemn. The ScientiSc and Philosophic sect is 
amazed to see popping up again Religion, scientific and 
agnostic in substance, but in a new Form ; and through 
atrophy of the {esthetic sense is incapable of following those 
refined strokes by which Art turns the substance of Beligion 
to Form. The Moral and Beligious sect, in its turn, is 
puzzled to comprehend how the artistio creator of Falstaff 
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«ni] Tbe Dark Lady can, at th» i>au« time, be moral and 
religious, and atupedeii to behold its dogmatism converted 
into a mere artistic expression of earthlj science. "A not- 
able passion of wonder" has appeared in all these sects. 
Bat the explanatioa of the supposed chimera is simple. 
•Shakspeare nad niost brains ; and foanri in his mind the 
secret of union of these jarrinK seota, and of a more corapre- 
liensive hnmanity. But now he has to teach them his secret. 
As he had to make his own publio for his writings, so he 
will have to make his own paolic for his Personality. But 
ihow he is to teach those who deem themselves already 
pf-rfect in knowledge, " heira of all the ages, in the foremost 
tilea of time," and saze upon this bygone but far greater 
and more advanced man with horror, as a Chimera, js a 
problem which old Father Time must help to solve. 

A little sub-sect of sect. 1, having aSinitieB -with sect S, 
recfuires special mention here, that of the Antiquarians and 
PhilologistA. Their services in restoring Shakspeare's text, 
in determining the order of production of the plan's, and in 
discovering a multitade of fact« more or less relating to the 
poet's external life, have been very great, and have raised 
them, in many cases to the chair of Snakspearean criticism, 
or of judge ot the spirit of Sbukspeare. But thrust into this 
position, they can only be of extreme disservice to Shaks- 
peure and the world; as the Letter is always of general 
disservice when it is appointed judge of the Spirit. For 
.example, the capital fact in Shakspeare's conception of his 
Personality— the original fact from which he develops the 
full conception^is that be artistically conceives his Spirit 
and his Ideal as one. For immediate evidence of this fact I 
.compare and discuss sonnets 10&, 38, 39 and 62, just to open 
the case, which I afterwards support by a mass of evidence. 
But before a bench of Antiquanans the case canDot reach 
the evidence. They are as incapable as children of grasping 
the subject. They at once miss two important distinctions. 
"There is a distinction between proving the fact as to what it 
is that Shakspeare thinkii and proving that whatever Shaks- 
peare thicks is fact. The former it is quite possible te 
attempt and it is mv one care ; the latter is, by no means, 
always possible ; ana in any case, I never r^^rd it as my 
special buuiness. There is di''tination agsin between an 
artistic conception and a scientific conception; the latter 
calls for proof or disproof, the former does not call for either. 
It calls at the most for explanation ; in this case, that the 
respective meanings of the two words, Spirit and Ideal, may 
nltiuiately become, rightly or wrongly, identified in thought, 
And the words seem to nave but one meaning. Sut this 
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explanation it iK beyond our Anttqaariftna to follow; for 
they have been usted to consider worda only und not the- 
meanings of words. The word Spirit is nut this word Ideal ; 
these twii worda, therefore, cmnnot be one word ; that seems 
to them an obvious and complete aniiwer to the whole case. 
In this way they are incapable of judging Sbakspeare'a 
Spirit, or of even starting upon an enquiry into his^ 
Personality. They are now ranged as a blanli wall between 
the woi'ld and ita advance in true Shalcapearean knowledge. 
The fourth, small, part of the learned world, figured, juab 
now, as in reserve, is that of the Humaniata. These are at 
once artistic, scientific and moral, and recognise that a 
combination of these uttributes is necessary for perfect 
religion. Thus they already resemble Shakspeare ; and I 
have found among them a ready compi-ehen.Hion of his 
Personality, as I present it. They lack occasionally his 
world -sympathy, and vBry often, liis world-craft and general 
practical instinct. In this respect they are too much like 
Prospero when he was "all dedicated to closeness and the 
bettering of hia mind," and too little like Prospero when he 
was raising the Tempest of the Reformation. But some of 
them recognise that a pen, however fine, is only perfect when 
it is also 

Brindialied kt the eyea of ignorance." 

The rest may evolve to this point, and may learn to estimate 
aright not only Shakspeare's World -Personality, but also his 
world-purpose in this, the greatest creation of his imagina- 
tion, his purpose to impress it as a supremely benefaoent 
type and exemplar upon the mind of bis race. Many of my 
friendly reviewers are evidently of this distinguished band 
of Huinanista. 

In reading this book an early chapter headed "The King 
and Queen of the Infinite, which contains a formal 
psycholqgy of Shakspeare's Idealism, may, though formally 
in its right place, with good discretion be reserved for 
consideration to the last and to leisure. 

This barrier turned, the course is clear to the far goal. 
The writings of Shakspeare are then surveyed in their order 
of production, and the characteristics they present of their 
autnoi''a Personality are brought out. At brat these char- 
acteristics will seem arbitrarily selected ; but as more plays 
and the sonnets come under survey, and the same character- 
istics are repeated, or are found in process of natural 
development, it will be diacemed that 1 am proceeding by 
the comparative method upon a line that passes through all 
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«igai6cant pointe of Shakspeare's Personality in hia writings. 
But I do not bring all the evidecce from all the writinf(H, to 
prove each charactoristii^ at once and hj itaelf ; for this 
would be to present the Personality in analysis, and not in 
-development and as a whole. My method is jointly scientific 
and artistic. As I gradually prove my case, so pari pasfu, 
I gradually construct the Personality. Thus this work 
cannot possibly be judged till it is panised to the end, nor 
•cnn any part of it be judged by itself. All that follows Htill 
helps to establish all that goes before. And like, 



I still call attention to the corres)x>ndence of succeeding 
with preceding evidence, and to my advancing "accomplish- 
ment" of the personality in full panoply and unity. At 
Inst, when we arrive at The Tempett, The Winttr't Talf, and 
Cymbeline, and it is perceived that the tale I have been 
tf llin^ fits like a hand into a glove into each of the.>« plays ; 
that m each of them, from a point of view special to it, 
Shakepeare is telling just the same story of his life, though 
tmating it with all the embellishments of philosophy and 
poetry ; so that every word |in my fourth book confirms 
«very word in my second and third books ; then truly the 
reader can no longer have any doubt, but that from a 
previous state of confessedly blank ignorance of the man 
Ahakespeare, he has been introduced to his most intimate 
and fuiniliur acquaintance ; and with his bead, now upon 
his Master's bosom, may listen to his very heart beats. 

In his progress, the reader will be initiated in the almost 
new subject of symbolism in Shakitpeare, and will learn the 
poet's method in this form of art, so necessary to an artist 
in his philosophical moments. From Shakspeare's symbol- 
ism will be elicited his philosophy of history, which he based 
upon his own history, regarding^ both the world's life and 
his own as an evolution of the ideal, or of the idea of the 
perfect to realisation. In this perception of the correspond- 
«nce between individual and world-history, the poet baa 
anticipated certain reflections which occur on the first page 
of Elmerson's Essay on History, as follows : — "The human 
mind wrote history, and must solve it. The Sphinx must 
solve her own riddle. If the whole of history is in one man, 
it is all to be explained from individual experience. There 
is a relation between the hours of our life and the uenturies 
-of time. Of the universal mind the individual raind is one 
more incarnation. All its properties consist in him. £^h 
new faot in his private experience flashes » light on what 
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)(reat bodies of men have done, uid the oriaes of his life- 
refer to national crises." 

In his pei-ceptioD of a general law, the evolution of the 
ideal, in history, he has anticipated a tine philosophical 
mind of our dafs, Dr. Crozier, who is. still eDftased upon ^ 
"History of Intellectual Develop ment!'' in whicn a similar 
theory is independently chouen to coordinate historical facts. 

In this connection it will become necessary to coroprebend 
thoroughly Shakespeare's idea of his own position inhistory— 
faia idea of bis Messiah ship— how he was led to re^rd him- 
self as fulfilling naturally the expectation of Christian 
prophecy, as adequately answering in his dramatic appear- 
ance with the Reformation to the conception of Christ come 
to judge the world. This idea of his I expound again in "The 
Shakspearean Reconciliation," and in The Messiahship of 
Shakspeare," and with more detachment of mind than when 
it was first foroed upon me in these pages. It is, indeed, just 
one of those ideas, that like the original assumption of 
Messiahiihip by Jesus, need to be expounded universally 
and endlessly. It may need for its comprehension, in many 
cases, the previous acquisition of a rational comprehensioa 
of Christianity, and as I have before suggested, a study of 
M. Renan. 

In this work I show Shakspeare, in the Sonnets, identi- 
fying himself or his Spirit with his Ideal of Beauty, Truth 
and Love. In "Qreat Pan Lives" I make the further dis- 
covery that he identities his Ideal, and so his Spirit, with th» 
All of Nature (cf. SminrU 109, 110 112), Thus as in The 
Tempest he figures as Christ, or the Moral Spirit, come 
again with the Reformation, so in the Sonnets, he figures aa 
Pan or the Universal Spirit, come again with the Renais- 
sance : 

" Only liarald of the gaudy ipring.'t 
Sonnet I, 

This discovery has led me, upon the further suggestion of 
» pamphlet by Felix Booz, entitled "Der Sturm und das 
Winter-marchen '' to a fall interpretation of Hennioue in 
The If'mtm-'g Tale. In ray chapter in this Ixwk on Th€ 
WiiiUi^s Tale I r^ard Hermione as only the ideiil of love. 
But she must be regarded as the full ideal of beauty, truth 
and love. Then in the interpretation of the play as a 
symbohc history of Shakspeare's life, the revival of Hermi- 
one points not merely to h revival in him of hin ideal of 
love, at the time of the play's production, but to the revival 
in him of his perfect ideal of beauty, truth and love, and to 
a return of his Muse, to its youthful inspirations. And in 
the interpretation of the play as a (symbolic history of the 
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world, the revival of Hermione pointB nob merely to ft revival 
of primitive Christianity to discover its long-lost image in 
Perdita or tba Reformation, but it points to a revival of the 
complete ideal of the antique world, of the Hellenic Beauty 
and Truth p{tu the primitive Christian Ideal of Love, in a word 
it points to the Kenainance. Thus Hermione and Perdita are 
female types respectively, of the Benaiwaoce and Reforma- 
tion, of Pan and Christ, both come agaia and reooDciled in the 
sixteenth century in Shakspeare. But these xubeequeat dis 
ooveries are additions to, not alterations or modifioatioDS of, 
the present work ; which, perhaps, as bearin)f prepanderat- 
ingly on Shakspeare's moral tiide and on hia self-identifi- 
cation with Christ in The Tempat, gains in force by reason 
of their absence. 

The spiritual questions raised by Shakspeare's Personality 
as I present it, are almost endless. Hence there is a great 
gulf bxed between theofferoffuU satisfaction to the world as 
r^rds knowledge of the Personality and its acceptance. 
"We want a new religious Synthesis^" has been quite aa 
common a prayer as " we want to know the Personality of 
Sbakspeare ! " Both prayers have now been granted, and 
the response to both is one and the same. The Personality 
of Sbakspeare we wanted is the new religious Synthesis we 
wanted. Now to pass from an old religion to a new, or to a 
reconstructed and developed form of the old religion, in 
order to arrive at the Personality of Sbakspeare, obviously 
involvee no ordinary spiritual itinerary; though to the ex- 
perienced traveller, at least, Sbakspeare offers every facility 
tor as quick a transition as possible. 

" Upon reconsidering this book after twelve ye-arx, I may 
fitly notice its faults. I strangely neglect to mention "Ardea 
of Feverahara "amonj; the Shakspearean Apocrypha, as cer- 
tainly showing considerable traces of the not^t's youihfal 
pen. I assign a poem by a certain Arthur Brooke to Lord 
Brooke, by a fusion in memory uf two difFt^rent persons. I 
call the Hon. William Herbert by his subsequent title of 
Earl of Pembroke, some yearw before he bore it ; but this on 
purpose to avoid that use of divers names for one person, 
which BO distracts our hiritory. I allowed some misprints, 
also, to escape correction. But such faults, in this cai^e, are 
as straws upon a torrent, a torrent of evidence that no 
human mind could resist, though, of course, any miud could 
evade it. This torrent has, also, the more important essential 
fault that it does not flow slowly and eguably like Cam 
and Isis. But then it had its source, not in the fat. plaini;, 
but amid the mountain -rocks, where also, we have been 
told. Love only dwelU. From the fault, however, of 
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superD&tDmliam and mysticism, with which I have seen 
myself 90 frequently charged by critics, ray pages, by 
special graoe, are completely free. I have already 
answerea this somewhat gross charge by implicatioa in 
this preface ; bnt it may be well, also, to meet it directly. 
The tact is, I think witn Shakepeare strictly in terms of 
science and art. But art creates in the manner of euper- 
nituralism and synthesises in the manner of mysticism, bat 
with this distinction, that in products so fashioned of the 
Muse it affirms no reality outside thought Shakspeare 
thus creates and synthesisea ; but his construction of Pros- 
pnro (a figure of himself as Messiah) does not pretend to 
reality outoide thought ; whereas to the aupernaturalist and 
mystic Jesus' similar figure of himself as Messiah exists at 
this moment in the external world as objectively as the pre- 
Sfint Uerman Emperor. I interpret Sbakspeare's artistic 
fashion of thought. Then to an nndiscriminatiog mind the 
interpreter seems a supernatural! at and mystic, as to 
«imple Partridge interpreter Oarrick seemed indeed to 
behold a ghost. 

The great need of our scientific age is to become generallv 
in the secret of artistic creation ; and so, to learn with 
Shakspeare to think scientifically and artistically at the 
same moment. Art by itself, and thus more or less uncon- 
scious of its own nature, has led, hitherto, and would lead 
again in super natural ism, mysticinm, dogmatism. And 
science, by itself, begets no beauty for the world. The 
highest moments of civilisation have come, and need to 
come again, with proclamation of the banns of Science and 
Art, or with Truth, in lawful wedlock taking Form. Then 
ouly exists perfect religion ; which belief in the external 
reality of the form has so often destroyed. But this en- 
«roa«niag. ivy of belief can now be checked by science and 
b? the realization that the Kingdom of Heaven, with all its 
ideal forms, is, in the first place, within us. 

Now enter again the Prologue at once to tell the Truth 
and shacae Authority, the chiet enemy of mankind ! 
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PROLOGUE. 

I HAD always read Sbakspeare without ceasing. The 
pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon, and to the house in 
which the poet was born, I made about five years ago. 
It is a notable sight in this bouse, how walls and 
windows are covered with the names of pilgrims from 
all parts of the world. Many volumes are there also 
filled with names of pilgrims. "The labour of an 
age in piled " volumes of names is fast rising to " My 
Shakspeare's honoured bones." 

My own name was being added to the column, when 
a remark reached my ears that startled me : " Such 
veneration to a profane play-actor! Extraordinary I" 
Whereupon, my impressions and feelings about this 
profane play-actor united and embodied themselves 
beneath my name in the initials of the words : — 
" Vatfta laenim tefaciam." 
" I will make thee a Holy Prophet." 

I did not know what T meant. But in a year 
or so, deep in Hamlet, I b^an brooding over the 
famous soliloquy. Everybody appears to understand 
this soliloquy. I was never able to understand it, and 
the circumstance depressed me. T'pon this occasion. 
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for very shame, I made a prolonged and determined 
effort to understand it, but without success. In 
common justice, I began to think that the cause of 
my perplexity could not be wholly in myself: nor could 
it be in the poet : it must be due to error crept iuto 
the text. Thftt the world in general has been content 
with the soliloquy as it stands must be because it is 
such a string of pearls, each one a "joy for ever'* in 
itself, that not enough attentiou has been bestowed 
upon the threading. 

" Whether 'lis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and am ire of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against & sea of troubles. 
And by opposing end them V 
Of these lines I suddenly perceived an interpretation 
other than the one commonly accepted, an interpre- 
tation more consonant to the words, and which, by 
detaching them from the rest of the soliloquy, as net 
connected *ith its main idea, left that main idea clear 
to ma But this interpretation, the note of intent^- 
tion (?) at the end of the lines, forbade. If, however, 
this note of interrogation (?) were changed into a 
colon (;) — if it were changed ! 

" Then felt I like some watcher of the Rkies, 
When a new planet swims into bis kun. 
Or like stout Cortes, when with esgle eyee 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent npon a peak in Darien." 
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I waa soon at tlie library, tuniitig the pages of the 
1623 edition. The note of interrogation (?) was absent: 
in its place was a colon (.). 

At last I knew what I meant, when I wrote " I will 
make thee a Holy Prophet." 

That query (?) has made Shakspeare a query. 
" Thy haail, great Auanb, lets the eartain fall, 
And uuivenal ilarkneiifl buries all," 

This colon (;) is a brilliant core of light, darting its 
rays in all directions, rolling back doubt and darkness. 

It unfolds the mind of Sliakspeare, and its evolution 
from beginning to end. 

Keader, I stood at the centre and beheld the clouds 
rollback. But I do not propose to describe an evolution 
of discovery. The interpretation of the lines of the 
soliloquy, whicli I have quoted, which would be a first 
step in such a'description, will be reserved to its place. 
The discovery itself is my theme. I invite you to 
the confines of the light, I lead you on to the colon (:), 
" the brilliant core," the poles of which shall become 
apparent as we pass, and beyond it to the confines 
again. 

I will show that the profane play-actor was a 
Holy Prophet — " Nay, I say unto you, and more than a 
Prophet," the Messiah. Heine, a Hebrew, first spoke 
of Stratford as the northern Bethlehem. I will show 
that Heine, a poet, spoke more truly than he knew. 
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BOOK I. 

fance'e abtlD. 



"Hamlit. / teu/J be beundtd in a nutshtll, and IJHni myself a 
King tf infinite epate." 
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THE SUTSHKLL. 

Sbaespeare was born 'at Stratford-on-Avon in War- 
wickshire, the son of John Shakspeare and Mary 
Arden. By both paienta he was of yeoraan stock, a 
SOD of the soil. 

After the conquest by the Anglo-Saxons a large 
remnant of Kelts abided with them in Warwickshire. 
Eelte, Anglo-Saxons, and the subsequent Scandinavian 
and Norman-Eeltic conquerors well commingled blood 
hither in the " heart of England." 

Shakspeare was thus a typical Englishman, a typical 
man of the British Islands, a man of race, Gotbo-Eeltic 
or Nor-Bomance. 

The few certain and important facta of the history of 
Shakapeare's outer life I will here collect and fix in 
time. 

A.I1. 

1564. Sliakspeare bora, April 23rd. 

There was a free Bcbool at Stratford. Players used to 

give perfonnaiicea in the town. 

]67f>. Queen Elizabeth visited Kenilwarth CaBtle, the seat of 

the Earl of Leicester, a few miles from Stratford. 

Open house was kept, and all the country round 

^ Bockedtotbeeceneof thefestiritieB. John Shakspeare 
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WM ftt this time chief Alderman of Strttford, hit Mn 
eleven years old. 

16SS. Shakspeare, not jet nineteen, married Aon Hathaway, 
aged t went j-ee Ten. 

1683. His daughter Sasanna born. 

1064. Bit MQ Hamnet and daughter Jndith, tirina, bom. 

1686. Shakspeare left Stratford for London, being twenty-two 
yeart old. 
In London he became a player, then a writer for the 
Btage, and fonnd a patron and friend in the young 
Earl of Southampton. From time to time he journeyed 
to Stratford to his family. 

1 692. Shakapeare called by Oreene, " an upstart crow beautified 
with our featbere," "a tiger's heart wrapped in a 
player's hide," "an absolute Johannes Factotum," 
'" the only Shake-scene in a country." 

1S96. His son Hamnet died. 

1697. Shakspeare bought New Place at Stratford, and hence- 
forth diTided hia life between town and country. 

1601. John Shakspeare died, aged TO. 

1602. Shakspeare bought more property at Stratford. 

1603. Shakapeare's name last appeared as a player in Jonaon'a 

"Sejanua." 

Concerning the frieadahip of Shakspeare and Jonson, 
Fuller aaya, "Many were the wit combats 'twixt him 
and Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish 
great galleon and an English man-of-war; Maater 
Jonson (like the former) was built far higher in learn- 
ing, solid but slow in his performances ; Shakspeare, 
with the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk bat 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack 
about and take advantage of all winds by the quick- 
ne«s of hia wit and invention." 

By Jonson, in his well-weighed but splendid eulc^ium 
of his friend, we are informed that Shakspeare "had 
" small Latin and less Greek," and also that he pleased 
two learned monarcha by hie art :— 
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"Street Swan of Atod, what a sigkt it wen 
To see thee in our waters yet appeare, 
And make thoae flights upon the banks of Thames 
That 80 did take Eliza and oqi Jamea" 
while with their unl(!ai'Ded sulijects lii%j>opularity was supreme. 
"I confesB th; writiogs to be such 
As neither man nor muse can praise too much. 
'Tie tme, and all men's suffrage. 

Soul of the age ! 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage. 
My Sbakspeare rise." 
1608. Haiy Arden died. 

16IS. Shakspeare bought a house at Blackfriais, London. 
1S16. Shakspeare died at Stratford -on- Avon, upon his birth- 
day, April S3rd, in the SSnd year of his age. Hii 
wife and two dai^htere, both married, surrived him. 
He was buried in the chaiicel of the chuTch, beneath 
a stone which bears the iDscription, 
" Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbear. 
To dig the dust eoclosed here, 
Blest be the man that spares these stones. 
And curst be he that moves my bones." 

Of Sbakspeare's inner life the imperishable record is 
to be found in his writingB, in which he has faithfully, 
fnlly, clearly revealed it — vast, various, but ordered, 
beantitul, terrible, triumphing, glorious in peace, as the 
procession of nature through the flowers of spring, 
through the burning zone of summer wherein they 
parch and fade, through lightning and thunder and 
storm into Autumn, to ripening fruits and harvest, to 
sheaves of the golden grain. But to follow this inner 
life in its procession — the only way to comprehend it, 
composed as it is of states, seen as effects, but unintelli- 
gible their cause, that is their sequence unseen — it is 
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necessary to aacertaia and fix as closely as poasible the 
order in which the writings flowed from Shakspeare's 
pen. 

Thia it is possible to do without serious error. And 
I proceed to enumerate the writings in that order which, 
after study of the external and internal evidence, I 
believe to be approximately correct, with this proviso, 
that the date is intended to correspond with the com- 
mencement of a work, irrespective of its conclusion. 

A.D. 

1589. Venus and Adonis. 

169a Titiw Andronicua. Henry VI. 

1591, Richard II. Two Oentlemen of Verons. 

159S. Love's Labour's Lost Comedy of Errors. 

1593. Taming of the Shrew. Hidsummer Nightfs Dresm. 

1594. Richard III. Lucrece. Romeo and Juliet. 

1595. King John. Mercliant of Venice. Sonnets. 

1596. Much ado about Notliing. Heniy IV., Part 1. Sonnets. 
1697. Henry IV., Part 11. Merry Wives of Windsor. A 

Lover's Complaint Sonnets. 
159a All's Well that ends Well. Henry V. Sonnets. 

1599. Measure for Measure. As Yon Like It 

1600. Hamlet 

1601. Jalius Cicaar. Twelth Night Phoenii and Turtle. 

1602. Troilus and Cnssida. Timon of Athens. 

1603. Lear. 

1604. OtheUo. 

1605. Antony and Cleopatra. 

1606. Ooriolanus. 

1607. Macbeth. 

1608. Henry VIII. Pericles. 

1609. The Tempest 
16ia The Wintei's Tale. 
1611. Cymbeline. 

1618. Two Noble Kinsmen. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EDIG AHD QTIKEN OF THE INnNITE. 

Ik the dedication of the poem Venus and Adonis to 
the Earl of Sonthampton, Shakspeare calls it the first 
heir of his invention. It was published in 1593, but 
delay in publication was the rule in those times. Its 
success led to the composition and quick publication 
in 1594 of Lucrece ; but much more than a year separ- 
ates the author of Lucrece from the author of Ventis 
and Adonis. It wonld have been afTectation in the 
poet to ignore his dramatic works. And so much 
weight in my opinion is to be attached to his lightest 
woid, that we may believe a more qualified expression 
would have been employed had Venvs aTid Adonis not 
been in reality "the first heir of his invention," his 
earliest composition. The friendship of Shakspeare 
with the Earl of Southampton was followed by a 
friendship with the Earl of Pembroke; and, though 
Southampton was to Pembroke as Rosaline to Juliet, 
it is not the less likely that the two friendships had 
points of similarity. Now, in 1589, Southampton was 
sixteen, the age at which Shakspeare thonght it so 
desirable that Pembroke should love. The poet, there- 
fore, may equally have thought it desirable that 
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Southampton should love at this early age. Hence 
this picture of Adonis Hying the embraces of Venus, 
And this tone of lamentation over the unripeness of 
youth, which left so much happiness untasted. Some 
of the earlier Sonnets to Pembroke persuading him 
to love are indeed but amplifications of some stanzas 
in Venus awl Adonis. In 1593, Pembroke was but 
thirteen, too young — Southampton twenty, too elderly — 
for an Adonis. Altogether, we may conclude that the 
poem was begun in 1589, and was Uie first production 
of Shakspeare's pen. 

What is the miud which thus first manifests itself 
to the world ? What are it3 qualities ? 

1. Style uTid music, sweet words in sweet succession, the 
gift of singing. 

" Even as the mn with pnrple coloured face 
, Had ta'en his last leave of the weeping mont, 
Bose-cheeked Adonis hied him to the chase ; 
Hundng he loved, but love he laughed to seora." 

2. Susctptibility to, and retention of, impressions. 
Witness the description of the horse, the hare, the 

dc^, and the boar. 

3. Imaginaiion and fancy. 

If memory he compared to a rainbow, then imagina- 
tion is a rainbow of shifting colours. But fancy is 
a rainbow of shifting colours, of which some colours 
are lost. Imagination is sensuous. Fancy is abstract. 
Imagination is active. Fancy is passive. Imagination 
creates, increases, preserves. Fancy lets perish, di- 
minishes, lets fad& Imagination forgets itself. Fancy 
proclaims itself. For Imagination conveys the senti- 
ment of reality. Fancy, a sentiment of unreality. 
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ImagiwUiofi.. 

(a) "His bod; wu as straight as Circe's wand ; 

Jove might have sipped out Kectar from bis band ; 
Even as delicious meat is to tbe taste, 
So was his neck in touching, and surpast 
Tbe whiU of Pelop's shoulder, f could tell ye 
How smooth his breast was, and how white his bellj, 
And whose immortal fingers did imprint 
That heavenly path with many a curious dint 
That rnns along his back." 

Rmi itnii LtanAet. Marlowb. 

The description by Marlowe of Leander, from wbicb 
these lines are taken, is full, sensuous, realistic. There 
is an enumeration of parts, so made, that Leander in 
peison seema to stand before us. The poet rivals the 
painter. 

Of this kind of imagination which presents the object 
at rest to the mind by direct description, there is little 
in Finiw atid Adonis. One complete stanza, and that 
an exception which proves the rule, a line here, a 
fragment of a stanza there, are the few examples. 

((} " Lo, here the gentle lark, weary ut rest. 

From his moiet cabinet mounts up on high. 
And wakeR the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariaeth in his majesty, 
Who doth tbe world so gloriously behold 
That hills and cedar tops seem burnished gold." 

This stanza is the exception I have mentioned. 
There is movement, change of state in every Hue, but as 
these processes are comparatively slow, and the hills 
and cedar tops are at any rate at rest, the general 
effect is as in a picture. Observe, however, that while, 
by stretching, the description may be allowed to be of 
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on object at rest, the object is a multiplicity of objects 
in unity. It is a landscape. Here, imagination could 
not convey an impression of the whole by detailed de- 
scription. It therefore abstracts and loses particolars 
in general efTects of extension, form, and colour. But 
although it makes this vast abstraction it is still 
imagination, for sense also, if it would enjoy the whole, 
must divert its attention from the details. 

(c) "She looks upou his lips, and thej are pale ; 
She takea him by the band, and that is cold \ 
She whiapera in hia e&n) a heavy tale 
As if they heard the woefnl words .?he told." 

Of imf^gination, of action, and passion the poem is 
full. 

Passion never dies throughout; and since passion is 
idea associated with pleasure or pain, the imagination 
of passion is passion itself. Moreover, the passion not 
represented but independently excited in us by a de- 
scription, adds sense and reality to that description. 
For example, the poet in one stanza calls up an image 
of Death. Now terror is not in death, but in us ; but 
it seems in Death. Of Death a poet may say, 
" Upon his crest sits terror plumed.* 

Action, movement, change of state, are in almost 
every lina When Venus speaks, they are still in 
almost every line of her speeches. 

{di "Bid me discourse, end III enchant thine ear, 
Or like a fairy trip upon the k™^"! 
Or like a nymph with Ion); dishevelled hair 
Dance on the sands, and yet no footinfi Men." 
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A fatty has the form of tiumanity, but it 19 less in 
size. There is diminution or abstraction of extension. 
A fairy is a fancy. A pigmy also is a fancy, as a giant 
is an imagination. But in a (airy there is also 
abstraction of weight and of nearly all density, and 
the diminution in size enables us the better to bear 
this in mind. 

A ghost, however, is an imagination, although 
abstract as compared with a man, for four reasons 
that I can discern : — 

1. The hypothesis of spiritual existence with spiritual 
body adds reality. A ghost is more abstract than a 
man, but not more abstract than a ghost, assumed to 
be an object of nature. 

2. Extension and form, the most important attributes, 
are the same in man and ghost. 

3. Extension and form, a voice, passion, action, even 
thought, connote, in opposition to the idea, a body for 
the ghost even as we have. 

4. Wonder and awe, strong emotions, add sense. 

A nymph is an imagination in the orditiary way, 
like a ghost, with less reality from hypothesis, but 
with more from colour. But the nymph in the lines 
quoted is a fancy, becanse the abstraction of mass is 
brought home to us by a lively image, — little other 
detail is given, and also, I think, because the mind 
perceives her at a distance beside the infinite sea, — 
dwarfed therefore, and from the mention just before of 
the fairy, beneath the stars, — dim therefore, and not as 
beneath the sun, in lustrous beauty. 

We distinguish at once an imagination from a fancy 
by difference in our feeling of reality. But that feeling 
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may be the resultaat, unconsciously to ourselves, of 
Diaoy positive and negative influences. 

A gigantic spirit, as Milton's Satan, is an imE^ination, 
because, in addition to what has been said in regard to 
the ghost, there is, as compared with humanity, increase 
of size, the opposite of abstraction, and this increase, 
moreover, makes us, in spite of the text, imagine mass. 

(<) " Bat worse than Tuttalaa' Ib ber uinoj 
To clip Elfdnm and to Uck her joy.' 

A metaphor is a fancy. It does not completely excite 
imagination. Other details are more or less abstracted 
in favour of the points of resemblance. 

A simile, on the other hand, is an imagination. For ' 
in a simile details, which do not make for likeness, are 
not therefore sacrificed. 

(f) " But true BWeet Beauty lived and died with him." 

Abstract ideas, even the most abstract, are fancies or 
imagination, according as the mind is comparatively 
passive or active in their formation. 

In the idea of Beauty, for example, if the mind be 
passive, there is avast abstraction. Still it is more than 
a word. It has a limited sensuousness, though abstract- 
ed from all imagination of those particulars in which, 
nevertheless, it must be thought to be supposed real, 
that is, existing externally. But if the mind be active, 
then Beauty is imagination ; since it is realised in the 
imagination of particular things — a beautiful woman, a 
roee, a gleam in the sky, the song of the nightingale 
the echo of some of Wordsworth's verses, or in the 
imagination of an allegation of particular things, as a 
bower of bliss or the starry u 
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To the imf^nation of beauty, also, the paBsion of 
beauty adds sense. 

These remarks, to avoid a treatise, suggestive rather 
than complete, seem to me, taken t^^ether, to draw 
a philosophical line between imagination and fancy. 
Hy object in making them is to be intelligible when I 
aay, that in VtKOi wnd Adonis Sbakspeare shows a 
mind in which imagination tends to fancy, in which 
there is a strong sway or bias from the sensuous to the 
abstract. Objects generally are not in this poem as if 
painted for us. But a landscape, a multiplicity of 
objects, their individuality lost in their union, is as if 
painted for us. Passion, action, movement, connoting 
body as they do, are yet for the imagination so far less 
sensuous, as body is left and not presented to imagina- 
tion. But their ceaseless Sow compensates for breadth 
by intensity of sensuousness. 

If now I again compare imagination to a rainbow, 
and for convenience suppose fancy represented by some 
of its outer colours, then in Venns a-ad Adonis Sbaks- 
peare shows a mind in which those hues of the imagina- 
tion nearest to fancy shine with an almost burning 
brilliancy, while those nearer earth are narrowed and 
dim. 

There is not in the poem description of the forms 
either of Venus or Adonis ; and even a local habitation 
seems denied them. They lie upon a " primrose bank," 
but it is isolated, enveloped, for the reader, in a mist 
which seems to hide surrounding nature, and through 
which looms dimly a horse tied to a tree. It is a 
satisfaction when we are able to tix their position in 
relation to the centre of our planetary system : — 
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"Titan tiled in the mid-daj heat 
With baming eje did hotlj overlook them." 

The Tree of Life seems imagioed by the poet, shaken 
with the gusts of passion, all its boughs waring in 
action, all its leaves TustUng in speech. But the form, 
never tranquil, remains undescribed. Our own imagina* 
tions are evidently relied upon to supply thia 

4. FeeliTig. 

I have already said that throughout Venus and 
Adonis passion never dies ; and what is true of moral 
emotion is true also ot aesthetic emotion. The poet 
must love beauty, for bis poem glows with it Fulness 
and delicacy of feeling are its special characteristics. 

5, Similarity. 

" Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Ssith that the world hath ending with tbj life." 

Ending and perfection are both a completeneas, and 
their similarity in this respect is here taken for absolute 
congruity. This is wit in the ordinary sense. It is 
common to speak of wit and fancy together, and indeed 
their realms overlap. A metaphor is both wit and 
fancy. In wit as in fancy there is abstraction. In wit 
congruity is established between two ideas by abstract 
tion of incongruity in favour of resemblance. Wit, in 
the larger sense ifi which it was used by old writers, 
may be defined simply as perception of similarity. A 
tendency to quibble may thus be the defect of a virtue. 
For the same perception of similarity which leads to 
quibbling may involve, as in Shakspeare, abstraction, 
generalisation, reason. 
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6. DasimilarUy. 
" Melodious discord, heavenly tone horeh Ktinding, 
Ear's deep sweet music and hetuVa deep sore woonding." 

As quibbling to synthesis, so is antithesis to analysis. 
The perception of dissimilarity may both lead to contraat 
as above, and may involve the analysis of the complex 
into its simple components, which, though united by 
one common bond, yet differ between themselves in 
otSier respects. The stanzas, which immediately follow 
the lines above quoted, represent an example of analysis. 
Venus conscientiously considers her sensual love under 
the heads of all the senses — eyes, ears, touch, smell, taste. 

Analysis, indeed, Is exceedingly, prominent in the 
poem. The word Beauty occurs, and immediately it ia 
divided into " favour, savour, hue, and qualities." 

The horse is described thus : — 

" Round-hoof d, short -join ted, fetlocks ahag and long, 
Brood breast, full eye, Biuall head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide." 
An enumeration of particulars which has not the 
effect of presenting an image of the horse to the mind, 
and ia rather scientific analysis than poetical imagination. 

7. Humour. 

Although buraour as inappropriate to the subject 
does not appear in the poem itself, it may yet be 
assumed in the poet from the fact that his mind is 
finely qualitied both in similarity and dissimilarity. 
For the mind that perceives at once both tbe similarity 
and dissimilarity between things, unless it has schooled 
itself to neglect the risible, will be humorous. In 
humour, as in wit, differing ideas are placed in assumed 
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congruity by a bond of similarity, but their incongruity 
is not as in wit abstracted, but on the contrary is 
brought into relief. 

8. Idealism. 

The qualities of Shakspeare's mind, which thia poem 
exhibits to ua, are then, besides the technical gifts of a 
poet, impressibility, imagination, fulness and delicacy of 
feeling, synthesis and analysis. Having these be has 
necessarily idealism. The ideal is the perfect And 
idealism is the realisation of the synthesis of the perfect 
by imagination and love in all things. 

The perfect is infinite. 

The imagination of the perfect is infinite. 

The idealist, therefore, I call the King of the Infinite, 
because his mind is detached from the imperfect and 
the finite, and abides in the perfect and the infinite. 

The Ideal, the perfect, I call the Queen of the Infinite. 

The heavenly marriage of the King and Queen of the 
Infinite, the idealist's love, imagination and realisation 
of, and union with, the Ideal, I have to portray from 
Shakspeare's writings. 

Shakspeare's mind is the mind of England, and his 
Ideal is destined to become Uie Ideal of his race. It 
may be now — 

"Sweet beauty hath no name, no holf bower, 
But ia profaned, if not, lives in disgrace." 
But it lives always. And by love and imagination 
we are being led on to realisation of, and union with, 
the Ideal It is the law of history. Shakspeare's own 
anion with the Ideal is but the prophecy of his country's 
and the world's, of the marriage of Heaven and Earth 
and the reign of Grace, of Beauty, Truth and Love. 
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" // M thi shmv and ital of Nature's Imth 

When Im/e's itrtng fatiUn is impressed in youth," 

All's Will that Emm Well. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AMBITION, SCEPTICISM, ILLUSION, ART. 

Ih 1590 Shakspeare began his career as a dramatist 
He took the work of an author unknown to us, touched, 
shaped, fitted for the stage, and apparently adopted 
T^tus Andronwus. In this and the following years 
he rendered a similar service to the original authors ot 
Henry VI. In reading Uenrij VI. what an extraordinary 
effect is produced upon the mind upon coming to the 
great speech of Gloucester, in the second scene of the 
third act of the third part — the speech in which he pro- 
poses to 

"Set the nmrtherous Machiavet to «ehool !" 
Here, for the first time, we feel the indubitable impress 
of Shakspeare. Our souls are caught as by a mighty 
wind. It is like the sudden arrival of the First Consul 
to take the command from the hands of his generals. 
A manifesto is issued by 

"The Qrand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme." 
After preparing the first part of Henry VI. for the stage, 
Shakspeare began his first original play, Richard II. 
He foresaw, no doubt, that the disputed succession, cul- 
minating in the Wars of the Eoses, would afford him a 
anccessioQ of plays with a certain unity of subject; so, 
leaving his "generals" to go on with Henry VI., he 
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propoaed to write up to them from the beginning of the 
quarrel. 

In Richard II. occur certain lines, which, though they 
are spoken by the king in prison, seem to my ears spoken 
by the poet in his garret 

" I have been rtudjing how I ma; compare 
This prieon where I live, unto the world ; 
And for because the world is populous 
And here is not a creature btit myself, 
I cannot do it—yet I'll hflnimer it ont : 

' Hy brain I'll prove the female to my soul, 
My soul, the father; and these two beget 
A Reneration of Btill- breeding thoughts ; 
And these same thoughts people this little world ; 
III humours like the people of this world 
For no thought is contented. The better sort- 
As thoughts of things divine— are intermixed 
With scruples, and do set the Word itself 
Against the Word . . . 

" Thoughts tending to ambitioti, thsy do plot 
Unlikely wonders ; how these vain weak naila 
Uay tear a passage through the flinty riba 
Of this bard world, my r^{ged prison walla ; 
And, for they cannot, die in their own pride. 
Thoughts tending to content flatter themselves 
That they are not the first of fortune's slaves, 
Nor shall not be the last" 

Shakspeare's mental condition in his garret may very 
well have been one of Scepticism in religion on the one 
hand, and on the other of worldly ambition resigning 
itself to a far loftier yet-possible ambition to create 
and rule a world of his own. And nothing can be more 
natural than that an idealist should become a dramatist. 
For a pursuit is conceived by him as a combination of 
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all pursuits. The theatre presents the scope for the 
realisation of such an idea. There a man can be his 
own world, and multiply himself, people his little world 
at his will. 

It may be observed how Shakspeare, like the bom 
Englishman he is, from the beginning founds himself 
upon experience. While still young, and his own ex- 
perience of life not so enlarged as it afterwards became, he 
shows a predilection for history or the recorded experi- 
ence of the race. But he had had at least one great 
experience of his own — love. In 1582, not yet nineteen, 
he had married Ann Hathaway, aged twenty-seven. 
Upon the completion of Richard IT. he turns to write of 
love. In the Two Gentlemen of Verona he writes of it 
is the historical manner to which he has accustomed his 
pen. Love always idealises, and we perceive that this 
has been Shakspeare's experience in his own case, and 
that his idealism must have carried him further than 
the majority of lovers are content to go, or are perhaps 
capable of going. For the lovers, Valentine and Proteus, 
idealise their mistresses beyond the lovers of any other 
poet. But we may suspect that the poet was not content 
with hia play, that as he wrote his thoughts expanded 
beyond the scope of its plot, and that he formed the 
conception of another play in which love should be 
treated, still historically, but more grandly and com- 
pletely. He had read Lord Brooke's poem, Eomeo and 
JviUt, and this was the story he felt inspired to 
dramatise. Prompted by the historical method he 
therefore inserted in the Two Gentlemen of Verona the 
following lines : — 

" Friar Ltrareace met them both 
Ae he in penance wundered through the foieat." 
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But Shakspeare's experience of love had not been 
con6Ded merely to ante-nuptial idealism, it had been 
prolonged into post-nuptial reflections, and traces of 
these are not wanting in his first love play — 
" Yet writers say, as in. the sweetest bud 
Tfae eating CAaker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits uf all." 
" By love the yoang and tender wit 
la turned to folly, blastit^ in the bud, 
Losing his verdure even in the prime, 
And fill the fair effects of future hopes." 

Proteus' inconstancy is exceedingly sudden, and, the 
play being merely historical, is not explained in any 
way. But what is the explanation of Proteus' incon- 
stancy ? This question was the germ of the Midsummer 
Mght's Dream. 

In 1592 the historical love play was followed by 
a critical love play, Love's Labour's Lost. In the 
Turn OeTttlemen of Verona, love was called love, and 
by no other name ; and this is also the case in 
Borneo and Juliet. But in Love's Labour's Lost, and 
in Midsummer Nii/ht's Dream, both critical plays, 
love is called fancy. That this is accidental cannot 
be supposed. It is intentional, and has a reason. The 
lover, while he loves, believes in the reality of his 
idea of bis mistress, and does not call that idea fancy. 
In the two plays, therefore, in which Shakspeare 
simply represents lovers loving, he does not speak of 
fancy. But in the two plays in which he gives us his 
ideas about love, he calls it fancy. After Romeo and 
JvXiet {unless Antony ami Cleopatra be an exception) 
be does not make love the subject of a play. He 
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introduces it only incidentally. And his lovers hence- 
forth are for the most part critics of love. While 
possessed by the passion, they are yet introspective, 
analyse, talk about, and even ridicule it They may 
therefore speak of fancy and love indiscriminately. 
What is certain is, that of theae four love plays of hia 
youth, the poet uses the word fancy only in the two 
critical ones. 

/n Love't Lahoat's Lost the criticism is done first by 
the ladies, who ridicule the extravagance of their lovers, 
then by the lovers themselves, who ridicule each 
other's extravagances, then by Armado who burlesques 
the language of love in his wooing of the country wench, 
and lastly by the lover Biron, who is distinguished 
from the other lovers in not only ridiculing their 
extravagances, but also his own. 

Besides all this criticism of idealism in love under 
the name of fancy, we have, as in the Two Oevilemen 
of Verona, some post-nuptial reflections from Shak- 
speare's special experience — 

" This ia the liver vein which makes t\e»b a deity, 

A green gooee, a goddess ; pare, pure idolatry. 
" Folly in fools bears not so strong a note 

As foolery in the wise when wit Hoth dote, 

Since all the power thereof it doth apply 

To prove by wit worth in simplicity." 

I think we may regard Biron, the man already 
experienced in love, and who while loving ridicules love, 
as rather a close portrait of the poet himself. Upon 
coming up to London in 1586, to a new world of 
books, we may feel certain that he gave himself up to 
omnivorous reading until such time as he could acquire 
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the perception that not all learning is knowledge, and 
that ideas both uew and tnie are rare ; when, ceasing to 
study from satiety, and exclaiming with Biron — 

" Small have continaed plodders ever won 
Save base authority from other booker" 

he threw himself into commerce with the world, and 
especially into the society of women. For, as Biron 
says — 

" Prom women's ejea this doctrine I derive, 
Thej sparkle still the right Prometheaik fire, 
Thej are the books, the arts, the Academes 
That show, contain, and nourish al] the world ; 
Else none at all in aught proves ezcellenL" 

Moreover, Ciron's mistress is a dark lady, and thus he 
refers to her — 

" 0, if in black my lady's brows be deck'd, 
It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish dotors with a false aspect; 
And therefore is she bom to make black fair. 
Her favour turns the fashion of the days, 
For native blood '\t counted painting now ; 
And therefore red, that would avoid dispraise. 
Paints itself black tu imitate her brow." 

And Shakspeare's mistress was a dark lady, and he 
refers to her, in Sonnet 127, which I shall hereafter 
have occasion to quote, in words which are but an 
extension of Biron's words. 

But if Biron does to the majority of critics strongly 
suggest the dramatist himself, then the fact that botii 
Biron and his original loved a dark lady, and referred to 
her in similar langtu^e, strongly suggests that, in 1592, 
when this play was written, Sbakspeare had already 
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met and fallen in love with the dark lady of the 
sonnets. I shall assume that this was the case. 

Rosalind's advice to Biron to give up wit, is Shak- 
speare's advice to himself not to write in this artificial 
vein ^ain. He felt, probably, as he went on, that his 
criticism might be more philosophical and poetical if it 
were less satirical. The germ of the MidsumTrur Night's 
Dream was growing in his mind. But it was a dif&cult 
matter. The public do not care for criticism. 

The public would like a merry comedy. So the 
Ctym^y of Errors was presented to it Curst Wives 
had already been alluded to in Lovis Lahour's LoU; and 
in The Errors, a " curst wife " was among the persons 
Tepresent«d. But the character was by no means one 
to be exhausted by incidental treatment. It was well 
worthy of and required a play to itself. 

While writing The Taming of the Shrew, or Zov^t 
Labour's Won (Meres), as it appears to have been 
humorously called at first, the poet's mind seems to 
have reverted to Stratford ; for a Stratford scene, of 
which now only a part is left, encircled the play as 
originally written. It is impossible indeed not to 
suppose that Shakspeare's experience of married life 
suggested this comedy. 

To quote a line, in a sense not intended, 
" I found the effect of love-in-idleness." 

Three very noticeable lines occur in this play, in 
the opening speech after the introduction — 
" I study 
Virtue, and that part of philosophy 
Will I apply that treats of bappiueBs 
By virtue specially to be achieved." 
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It is in 1593 that Shakspeare makes this announce- 
meot 

These two works, I fancy, were rather rapidly 
written, perhaps inter-concurrently with lUdxammer 
NigMs Dream; or they may have preceded Love's 
Lalour's Lost ; for there are signs of a close connection 
in time between the two critical plays. The chief sign 
is, for me, in the style of the blank verse. But there 
are certain echoes which -point to the same conclusion. 

Compare 

Formed by the eye and therefore like the eye 
Full of Btrange shapes, of habits, and oifonm, 
Varying in siibjecta aa the eye doth roll 
To every varied object in his glance," 

(Lov^t Labour's Loit, Act v., Scene 2), 
with 

"The poet's ^ in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 
And as the imagioation bodies forth 
The/orrru of things unknown, the poet'i pen 
Turns them to ihapei, and gives to airy nothing 
A loeal habitation, and a name." 
The lover and the poet, Shakspeare says, 

" Are of imagination all compact," 
and it will be seen that to describe the poet he has 
used language which is only an improved version of 
language which he had already used to describe the 
lover. 
Compare also 

" One rubbed his elbow thus, and fleero^ and awore 
A better speech was never spoke before," 

(Love's Laloui'i Lost), 
with 

"And waxen in their mirtli and neeie and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there," 
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where the new thought has fallen into the old mould. 
Bat Zciw's Ldhowr's Lost was a criticism of love in a 
style fundamentally proaaic, scientific. The very nature 
of Sbakspeare's mind would, while he was writing it, 
cause him to rebound from it ; and the perception of a 
more poetical and philosophical criticism would spon- 
taneously arise and press for utterance. The direction 
was given to his thoughts by the need to explain the 
inconstancy of Proteus in the Tioo Gentlemen of Verona. 
It will be observed that at the commencement of the 
Drtam, the situation in the Two Gentlemen of Verona 
is exactly repeated. There are two lovers and their 
mistresses, and one lover has abandoned his own 
mistress for the mistress of the other. Demetrius is but 
another name for Proteus, as Lysander for Valentine^ 
as Helena for Julia, as Herniia for Sylvia. And 
now our subject is to be the explanation of Proteus- 
Demetrius' inconstancy. 

The poet's thought took this course. Love has its 
origin in desire. Then the inflamed imagination endows 
the object of desire with intinite perfections, and the 
man loves. If the man be virtuous, he is constant. 

But if he be not virtuous, and be idle, the desire 
being ever present, but not the object, then the desire 
may attach itself to a new object, and therewith the 
im£^Dation, the fancy, the love. And the end of 
inconstancy is, that desire attaches itself to some alto- 
gether unworthy object, which the reason knows to be 
unworthy, but which the inflamed imagination idealises, 
and upon which the man dotes, so that " it is not in 
his virtue to amend " his folly. 

But these conflicting agents, virtue, or reason working 
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for good, and desire, the poet nftturally " turned to 
shapes" and the method of their operation to an 
allegory. 

The fairies were the shapes that he could best employ 
in accordance with the humorous, fanciful way in 
which he regarded the passion of love. But these were 
elemental spirits ; and would it not be rather forcing 
their nature to make them stand for reason and desire ? 
But, on consideration, on "glancing from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven," from the general to the 
particular, and from the particular to the general, is 
not this conflict between reason working for good and 
desire but one example of the conflict which rages 
throughout nature between law working for good and 
force? The fairies, elemental spirits, might justly 
represent this elemental conflict in general, and justly 
at the same time represent it in man in particular — in 
the man Demetrius in particular. 

Oberon, king of the fairies, could be law, and at the 
same time, and in particular, reason working for good. 
Titania, queen of the fairies, could be force, and at the 
same time, and in particular, desire. Oberon would be 
Ormuzd, only that Titania is not Abriman, a principle 
of evil ; on the contrary she is good, united to the law 
which makes for good. The relation of Oberon to 
Titania is indeed nought else but the idea of the 
relation of God to nature. Oberon is an original fancy 
of the poet's, which corresponds to the popular anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God. 

But such conceptions of God lack justification. The 
poet of truth paused and considered how to make his 
fancy a dream. Since fairies only appear at night, and 
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dreams are of the night, it could be left an open 
question whether all the supernatural part of the play 
were Dot the combined dreams of the various characters, 
or partly their dreams, partly their imaginations, and 
partly their inferences : 

" Such tricks hath strong imaftinntion. 
That if it woald but apprehend aotne joy. 
It coiDprehends gome bringer of that joy." 

But the fairies haunt the woods at night. The scene of 
the play therefore must be chiefly in the woods at night 
The human characters must go to the woods. But it 
would be difficnlt to put fairies on the stage satisfactorily. 
Large demands would have to be made upon the 
imagination of the audience. But this difficulty could be 
met in a very direct way— by actually instructing the 
audience in the play itself that the author depended 
upon their imagination. Already in Love's Labour's Lost 
clowns had been introduced acting an interlude. There 
the other characters gave them a very contemptuous 
reception. Bat in this play clowns acting might be 
introduced again, and the other characters might be 
made to give them a very friendly reception, and might 
preach the lesson of amending defects with the imagina- 
tion. Moreover the clowns, by their ludicrous clumsiness, 
would serve as a foil to those who acted the fairies, and 
make them seem more fairy-like. 

Costard was the name of the chief clown in the Love's 
Labour's Lost interlude. Costard, — head, top. Bottom 
might be a good name for the chief clown in the new 
interlude. And, by the way, inconstant desire was to 
be represented as touching bottom, as doting upon a 
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most uuwotthj object ; and force, in its revolt a^nst 
the law which makes for good, was to be represented as 
touching bottom, as arriving at most "preposterous 
conclusions " and " mere oppugnancy." Titania, there- 
fore, must love Bottom ; and Bottom must be the lowest, 
the most uncouth and mindless of men. Bottom must 
be an ass ; ay, and with a veritable ass's head. Puck 
must see to it Fuck 1 the very genius of illusion ! 
He might act more parts in this play upon the great 
iUnsioo of love. 

As the clowns were to perform an interlude, it would 
have to be upon some great occasion, upon the marriage 
of great people, for exampla But as the marriage of 
the heroes and lieroines was uncertain, it would have 
be for some other marriage. Hence arose the idea of 
the marriage of Theseus and Hippolyta, a demigod and 
an Amazon, romantic personages, in keeping with the 
romantic character of the play. 

There is the idea of Afidsummer Might's Bream as 
it fermented in the poet's brain, his "eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling," aud arose to complete artistic con- 
ception. 

We must now see how the " poet's pen " worked out 
this conception in detail. 

The term of inconstancy being the love of an un- 
worthy object, Demetrius had been perhaps at first 
intended, upon tlie cessation of his love for Lysander's 
mistress. Hermia, to fall into a foolish passion for some 
Buch woman as the Audrey of ^s You Like it. The love 
of Titania for the Indian boy would then have corres- 
ponded to what is, under the circumstances, the dark 
and guilty passion of Demetrius for Hermia ; and the 
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foolish love of Titania for Bottom would have corres- 
pooded to the foolish love of Demetrius for Audrey. But 
then there would have been no game of cross purposes 
between the lovers. Hence for the, in one sense, 
foolish love of Demetrius for Audrey was substi- 
tuted the, in another sense, foolish love of Lysander 
tor Helena. For this last was but a brief inconstancy, 
innocence of love, silly sooth, easily checked by return- 
ing virtue. But such as it is, it is, for the convenience 
of the plot, made to stand for the final deep plunge 
into folly of the inconstant Demetrius. This device is 
consonant with Sbakspeare's genius, which, so long aa 
two ideas have a common name, is singularly disposed 
to treat them as mutually representative. 

Titania being desire in general is desire in Demetrius 
and desire in Lysander ; therefore the inconstancies of 
these two persons can be represented in her as two 
inconstancies of one desire. 

The flower, which is the supernatural agent of a 
change of fancy, receives the name of what is the actual 
cause of the change of fancy, namely, love-in-idleness, or 
desire in idleness directing the fancy upon the first object 

Observe now the following sequence of events : — 

1. Titania loves an Indian boy — ie., desire becomes 
dark or guilty. 

Demetrius, faithless to his own, loves his friend's 



2. Oberon squeezes love-in-idleness upon Titania's 
sleeping eyelids — i.t., by law of nature, in idleness 
desire is disposed to love. 

Puck squeezes love-in-idleness upon Ly Sander's 
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sleeping eyelida. In this case the love is to be brief, 
like an illusion. 

3. Lysander awakes and loves Helena. An illusion, 
a folly, and substituted, as I have said, for the deeper 
folly, " Demetrius loves Audrey." 

Titania awakes, and loves Bottom. Desire sinks 
deep into folly. 

4. Oberon squeezes love-in-idleness on Demetrius' 
eyelids. Demetrius' desire surrenders Hermia, and is 
disposed to love anew. 

Oberon finds Titania, who surrenders to him the 
Indian boy — i.t., desire gives up its dark and guilty 



5. Meanwhile Puck squeezes Dian's heib on 
Lysander's eyelids. Lysandet's illusion or folly ends. 
His virtue amends it. 

Oberon squeezes Dian's herb on Titania's eyelids. 
EeasoM produces chastity, and desire escapes from its 
folly 

6. Titania awakes and loves Oberon. Desire is 
reunited to Beason. 

Lysander awakes and loves Hermia again. 

Demetrius awakes, and seeing Helena, loves her 
as of old. 

It is noticeable, however, that this is not due to 
Dian's herb, nor to Oberon as reason, but only as 
natural law. 

We may, therefore, fear for poor Helena in the future, 
unless her lover be redeemed by Lysander's vicarious 
virtue. 

The natural cause, free from all supernatural or alle- 
gorical mixture, is, however, given us both of Lysander's 
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brief incoDstancy and of Demetrius' retam to his first 
love. 

Lysander is alone with his mistress in the woods at 
night, and he says — 

" One turf shall serve as pillow for OS both, 
One heart, one bed, two boeome, and one troth ; " 

a proposal, no doubt, delicately explained, but which 
Hermia modestly rejects. 

Uuder these circumstances, it was natural that 
Lysander's eyes should be attracted to another woman, 
a momentary induced passion consistent with his 
fidelity, and ebbing away again before returning virtue. 
Demetrius, we are Joformed, received some " private 
schooling " from Theseus, which, if it had no immediate 
apparent effect, may have had an effect ready to show 
itself. He receives some " schooUng " also from Hermia, 
in such hitter words as must have made him hope- 
less 'of success with her. Moreover, he says to 
Helena — 

" Tou do impeacli your modeity too much 
To leave tbe city and commit yourself 
Into tbe hands of one that loves yon not, 
To trust the opportanity of night. 
And the ill counsel of a denert place. 
With the rich worth of your virginity." 

In whatever manner, it appears that circumstances 
have given the former direction to his desire. And 
from these three causes it is quite natural that his 
foncy should return to Helena, that he should awake 
and find that he loved her as of old. 

Puck, attendant upon Oberon, subject therefore to 
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Uie law which works for good, is illusion and deloaion 
CODaideTed as harmless, and as makiDg reason smile — 

" I jut to Oberon and make him nmile.* 
He is sent for the flower, love-in-idleness, either because 
it produces the illusion of love, or as the servant of the 
poet himself to find an illusion, the flower, for his 
audience. 

He himself, however, applies the flower onl; to 
L^sander, and this by mistake. And here again per- 
haps he is the servant of the poet, if, as I have said, 
Lysander's folly is to stand for Demetrius' deeper folly. 
Lysander's illusion of love is harmless, and being brief 
is strictly an illusion. Oberon applies the flower to 
Demetrius, because the illusion of love in his case is 
the effect of law working for good. It is the old 
illusion restored, and possibly rendered permanent by 
natural causes. 

OberoD applies the flower to Titania, because it is 
natural law that inconstancy should find a term in an 
unworthy object of desire. And this is law working 
for good, if thereafter reason and virtue can reassert 
their supremacy. 

Oberon does not send Puck for Dian's herb, or 
chastity ; for, being reason, he has it in his possession, 
and applies it to Titania or desire. 

Titania accuses Oberon that he 

" Id the ahape of Corin sat all day 
PUyins on pipes of com, and veraing love 
» Phillida," 



which simply means that Corin loved virtuously, with 
reason or conscience, his being the innocent and ideal 
loTfl of Arcadia. 
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Titania upbraids her lord also, thus : — 

"Why art thou here. 
Come from the farthest Hteep of India 
But that foTsooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your baskin'd miatress and your warrior love, 
To TbeMua muat be wedded }" 

In otiier words, before she loved Theseus the chaste 
Hippolyta loved virtue, and in doing so she," had reason," 
aa the French sa;. She was reason's buskined mistress 
and warrior love. 

But Oberon's charges against Titania are more dis- 
creditable to her 1 — 

" How canat thou thus, for shame, Titania, 
Qlance at mj credit with HippolytA, 
Knowing I know th j love to Theseus T 
Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering night 
From Perigenia, whom he ravished ? 
And make him with the fair j^le break his faith. 
With Ariadne and Antiopa?" 

just as she has made Demetrius break faith with 
Helena. Titania is lawless desire. But Titania in love 
with Bottom, desire bound to her uuworthiest object, 
is yet fully aware of the depths of folly to which she 
has sunk. She says : — 

"Tie up my love's tongue, bring him silently." 
And OberoD, reason, says : — 

" Her dotage now I do begin to pity ; 

For meeting her of tate behind the wood, 

Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her and fall out with her ; 

For aha his hairy temples then had rounded 
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With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 
And that Banie dew, which some time oa the buds 
Woi wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flow'rets' eyes, 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail. 
When I had at my pleasure taunted her, 
And she, in mild terms, begg'd ray patience, 
I then did ask her of her changeling child ; 
Which straight she gave me ; and her fairies sent 
To bear him to my bower in fairy land : 
And, now I have the boj, I will undo 
Thia hatefal imperfection of her eyea." 

Desire is at last submissive to reason, because she now 
knows that in reason is her sole salvation. And reason 
at last restores chastity, and destroys her illusion. 

" Be as thou wast wont to be ; 
See as thou wast wont to see ; 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath such force and blessed power." 

But the conflict between Oberon and Titania is not 
merely the conflict between reason and desire, it is the 
more univepsal conflict between the law which makes 
for good, and the forces of nature. The Indian boy is 
not merely lawless passion in Demetrius, or in the 
world at large, where, as Bottom says, " Reason and love 
keep little company nowadays," he is also representative 
of a disordered will in nature, of force in revolt against 
the law which makes for good, and so destructive. 
It is not at the beginning as at the end of the play, 
where Oberon and Titania enter hand and hand the 
palace of Theseus upon the wedding night, and Oberon, 
by his reunion with Titania, has nature once again 
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under bis control, aod can shower blessings upon 
man: — 

" Oberon. Now until the break of Aaj 

Through the house each fairy itraf, 

To the best bride-bed will we, 

Which by us shall bleiaed be : 

And the issue there create 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

"And the biota of nature's hand 
Shall not in their isaiie stand ; 
Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar. 
Nor mark prodigious, auch aa are 
Despised in nativity. 
Shall upon their children be." 

But when Titahia, of whom it is said, 

"The cowslips tall her pensioners be," 
and who says of herself, 

" I am a spirit of no common rate 
The summer still duth tend upon my state," 

who is the vis generatrix in nature : — 
" Alma Vtnv* CaH mhUr lahtntia ligna 
QwK man liavigervm qva terrat frugiJertnUt 
ConeeUbrai, per U qwniam, getnu omne animanlum 
(hndpitw, vintqite exortum IwrUna lolii." 

LncRznus. 

when Titania is in revolt against her lord, then there 

is " distemperature :" 

"Therefore, the winds, piping to us in vain, 
As in revenge, have euck'd up from the sea 
Contagious fogs ; which, falling in the land. 
Have every pelting river made so proud, 
That they have overborne their continents. 
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" Therefore the ntooD, the govemesa of floodi, 
Pale ia her anger, washes all the air, 
That rheumatic diaesMB do abound. 

" The seaBona alter ; hoarj-headed froBlB 
Pall in the freah lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hje:ns' chin and iej crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet sammer huds 
Is, aa in moctcery , set ; the spring, the anmmer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries; and the mazed world, 
By their increase, now knows not which ia which : 
And thia same pn^ny of evila comes 
From our debate, from our diesensiona : 
We are their parents and original" 

To these words of Titania, Oberon replies : — 
'* Do you amend it then f it lies in you : 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy 
To be my henchman ;" 

that is, obey law, aud surrender your disordered will to 
mine which worked for good. 

Titania refuses ; aud the result would be the sinking 
of the world into a condition as chaotic as the mind of 
Bottom, a mindless state, " where each thing meets in 
mere oppugnancy," an absurd and inconceivable state. 
But the poet refrains from pressing the more general 
conception of Oberon and Titania further, or be would 
have had to 

" Hake a sop of all this solid globe." 

Troiliu and Oruiida. 

At the end of the third act, Puck addresses Oberon as 
"king of shadows," and the aspect of the fairies as 
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dreams is brought into view. Oberon emphasizes it hj 
saying : — 

" But we are spirita of another sort ; 
I with the morniog'B iove have olt made sport ;" 

as of coarse dreams last into the morning. 

At last when Titauia awakes from the dream in 
which she thought she " was enamoured of an ass" and 
criea " My Oberon," and reconciliation has taken place 
between her and her lord, while the four lovers and 
Bottom are stretched in unconsciousness around beneaUi 
the trees, and morning breaks in the east, Oberon says, 

"Titania, miuic call," 
and Titania summons it. 

" Hoaic ! bo ! mun'c, such as eh«rmeth sleep." 
But music which proceeds from nature must obey law. 
Therefore, Oberon : — 

"Sound mnsic ! Come, my queen, take hands with me. 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be." 

Can any one point in all literatare to as many words 
that contain so much ? How subhme, how tender, how 
humorous, how profound, how exquisite \ Besides the 
poor mortal who is dreaming himself an ass, the youth- 
ful lovers lie there sleeping, who all night wandered or 
dreamed the sport of their imaginations, the sport also 
of the nature whereof they are composed and of the 
laws which govern it, by whose beneficent operation, — 
"The man nhall have hie mare again 
And all shall be well." 

And as harmony is restored, as errant nature comes 
again under the law which works for good, as the 
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delicate little creations of the poet, that are also the 
dreams o£ the 8lee|>ers themselves, so tiny, so gosaamer- 
like, yet the twin embodiments of this universe, join 
hands and dance, a shock causes nature to tremble, t^e 
earth quakes : — 

"They rock the ground whereon these aleepere be." 

I seem myself lying upon the ground upon a mom of 
May ; and suddenly, in the space betwixt the green 
earth and the blue sky, appears faintly limned the face 
of the poet, as of a god — his serene brow, hia eyes 
glistening with the dew of tears, upon his lips a way- 
ward wistful smile ; and, out of thought, out of nature, 
on "the sweet sough that breathes upon a bank of 
violets," is borne to me the whisper of these lovely 
words. 

And t, like the sleepers, awake to the mystery of 
being, and pause with a sense of the passage of the 
divine. 

Thus, in the ancient days, did whole nature mytho- 
logies spring out of one head. 

In the night of time have lived many Shakspeares. 
Oberon cirdes the world with the night, but once at 
least hath " made sport " " with the morning's love." 

Here I may shortly say that in nothing is Shakspeare's 
idealism more shown than in his art, which is as near 
perfection as art can be, and which is governed by two 
idealistic principles, to say everj'thing that can be said 
upon a subject, and to say it as well as possible. He 
has undoubtedly lines which would be imperfections in 
Milton or Tennyson, but in Shakspeare these are 
perfections, relatively to his complete and perfect idea 
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of the dramatic art, just as imperfections in nature are 
perfections relatively to the whole. 
For example the linea in Macbeth : — 
"They were 
As cumoDs overcharged vith double crock*, 
So they doubly redoubled strokeB upon the foe,' 

which have been called inexcusable by a somewhat 
wilful critic, are spoken by a soldier who enters bleeding 
and breathless from the battlefield to report the chances 
of the fight. He is made to speak therefore, not " in 
Uie smooth phrase of peace," but in a rugged style 
"horribly stuffed with epithets of war." Such lines 
would be imperfect in the mouth of Duncan, but are 
not in the month of the soldier. 

One sometimes hears that this or that play is care- 
lessly or inartistically composed. Johnson, for instance, 
condemns Cymbeliw in this respect in unmeasured 
terms ; and perhaps upon a first perusal one might be 
inclined to agree with him, bat not for long. Why, 
that very vision of Posthnmtis in prison, which has 
been supposed from anotlier hand, and possibly partly 
is, and which has been mourned as a blot and a 
desecration to the play, upon a close inspection is 
calculated to pierce the soul with wonder. Wherever 
in Shakspeare at first sight there may seem deficiency 
of art, suspect in just that place " wonder niuipeakable 
and full of glory," 

An idea that Shakspeare wrote carelessly has originated 
from the statement of Hemming and Condell that they 
received his manuscript from him without a blot, and 
from their inference that he originally wrote without a 
blot The right inference is that his sense of perfection 
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could DOt put up with blurred manuscript, and that 
having fiaished his work he made a clean copj of it 
What saye Ben Jonson ? — 
"Thy art. 

My gentle Shakap«are, mtiBt enjoy a paxt ; 

For though the poet*! nutter nature be 

Hit art muat give the fuhion. And that he 

Who cuts to write a living line must sweat 

(Snch u thine are), and strike the second heat 

Upon the muse^ anvil, turn the same 

(And himself with it), that he thinks to frame, 

Or for the laurel he may gain a ecom, 

For a good poet's made as well as born ; 

And Bucb wert thon. Look how the father's face 

Lives in his issne, even so the race 

Of Shakspeare's mind and manners brightly shines 

In his well turned and true filed lines." 

In what, finally, does the intoiicatiag charm of Shaks- 
peare's language consist ? It is not merely in the apt 
choice and collocation of words and the abundance of 
metaphor. It is that his ideas of things are ideas of 
things perfect in their kind and that his words express 
such ideas : — 

"Creating every bad a perfect bert 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble." 
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FIRST LOVE AND LAST LOVE. 

BXPOBE quittinj; Midsummer 2fight'& Dream, I have to 
call, but not, familiar aa it is, clip the passage in which, 
to give d^nity to the flower love-in-idleness, a history 
is recorded of it, as of the handkerchief in Othello. 

"Obiron. Tbou remember'et 
Since once I aat upon a promontory. 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering such dulcet and hermonioiiB breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her eong ; 
And certain stars shot wildlj from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid'a music. 

" Pock, 1 remember. 

" Obbron. That very time I saw (but thou could'at not). 
Fifing between the cold moon and tlie earth, 
Cupid all armed ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, tlironed bj the west ; 
And loos'd hia love-shaft smartly from big bow 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand heula ; 
Bnt I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Queuch'd in the chaste beams of the watery moon ; 
And the imperial votaress passed on. 
Id maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Ytt marKd I where tht bolt of CapidftU; 
It /«U upon a little •wettera flovxr — 
B^ort, v»lk-v^iie, mna purjiU with Uv^t u 
And maidens call it love-in-tdlenefls." 
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At the high festival held at Kenilworth in 1575 by 
Leicester, in honour of Queen Elizabeth, there appeared 
upon the moat a masque of a mermaid upon a dolphin's 
back. It may therefore be concluded that the passage 
refers not only to Queen Elizabeth, but also to the 
occasion of her visit to Kenilworth. The poet, then a 
boy of eleven years of age, must have come over with 
his father, the chief alderman (who had perhaps chai^ 
of an address) from Stratford, and with the rest of the 
country side was present at the festivities. We nuy 
picture him standing upon rising ground beyond the 
moat, beholding this pageant of the mermaid, and 
listening to her song, and beholding also the queen and 
her court looking down at the pageant from the castle 
walls. 

Even then, perhaps, he fused in his mind the moat 
with the sea, and the mermaid with the island queen, 
and the mermaid's singing with those imperial charms 
of Elizabeth which made 

" Certain ators ahoot wildly from their Bpherea," 
that is, certain of her nobility aspire to her hand. 

Even then, to the eye of his reason, the lavish 
hospitality and display of Leicester may have seemed a 
love-dart winged as if for " a bandied thousand hearts," 
aimed at the queen, but, as the event showed, aimed in 
vain. 

And now, in the poet's imaginative symbolising 
memory, the dart, which fell not on the castle walls 
where the queen sat, seemed to direct itself and fall on 
the rising ground where the boy stood. 
" It fell upon It little western flower 
BefoK milk-white, now purple with love's wound," 
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It is true that Gupid'a dart was eight yeara in falling, 
but to the poet's mind that was but a moment. It is 
true that Ann Hathaway's cottage, where the dart fell 
apon him in idleness, where he became for the time 
being a personification of love-in-idleness, is some 
miles as the crow flies from the rising ground beyond 
the moat at Kenilworth, but in the poet's mind these 
miles were but an inch. 

For his wit is, as Mercutio says, " a wit of cheverU, 
that stretches from an inch narrow to an ell broad," and 
shrinks also from an ell broad to an inch narrow. 

Observe the workings of a poet's mind. He annihi- 
lates the space between Kenilworth and Stratford, 

" For nimble thought con jump both sea and laitii 
As Boon aa think the place where he would be " (Smndf ), 

and the time eight years between the rejoicings at 
Eenilworth, and his falling in love with Ann Hathaway, 
and makes the dart which failed to strike Queen Eliza- 
beth fall upon himself. Then he identifies himself 
with a phase of his being, love-in-idleness ; generalises 
this love-in-idleness, and " turns it to a shape " as a 
flower ; generalises Queen Elizabeth to " the imperial 
votaress;" and, annihilating time again, removes the 
whole incident back to the age of Theseus. 

" Existence saw him apurn her. bonnded reign. 
And pantii^ time toiled after him in vain." 

And was not Shakspeare " purple with love's wound ?" 
Ah, yes : that was " a distressful stroke which his youth 
suffered." 

Consider the theory of love which he had drawn 
from his experience, that in idleness desire is bom, and 
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that the imagination endows the object of deaire wiUi 
infinite perfections, and this is love. What then, when 
be wooed her, must Aon Hathaway have seemed to 
Shakspeare's imagiDtition ? For 
" Eating love 
lababita in the finest wits of all ; " 
and 

" All the power thereof it doth applf 
To prove by wit, worth in simplicity." 

In his " liver vein " she was a " goddess." He married : 
he awoke ; and lo ! Titania loved an — Audrey. 
"By love the yonnf; and Under wit 
la tamed to folly, blasting in the bud. 
Losing his verdure even in the prime 
With all the fair effects of future hopes." 

At the time, no doubt, the reality was too igno- 
miniously ludicrous, as well as too preasingly actual, for 
much luxury of woe. It knew also how to assert most 
emphatically that it was not dream, to startle from 
EESthetic apathy, and rouse to " the continuous adjust- 
ment of internal to external relations." 

After four years' endurance of the harsh chidings of 
a shrill shrew, who reduced the muse to silence, the 
poet took his resolution, escaped from his environment, 
and leaving his family to his parents, set out, whither a 
mighty instinct carried him, to London, there to earn 
money for wife and children, in the only way possible 
to him by literature — the theatre. 

In Taming of the Shreio, he scrupled not to coin his 
wife money out of her shrewishness : " Out of the eater 
came forth meat, out of the strong came forth sweet- 
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He preached also the illusion of love, and out of the 
proceeds Ann bought "something to wear" better. 

But in another sense he is still "purple with love's 
wound." In spite of his experience, he is still under 
the spell of the illusion. The dark lady, to whom he 
addresses Sonnets 127-154, holds him in strong toils of 
love. This fact perhaps inspired him all the more to 
preach, in Midsamvier Night's Dream, the illusion of love. 
For even now he, 

" Fruttic, 
S«es Helen's beautj in a brow of Egypt." 

As the sonnets to the dark lady are not altogether 
flattering, I should judge that few if any were submitted 
to her actual perusal, unless she was a very cynical 
lady indeed. The love relations of a poet are apt to be 
also poetical relations ; of a dramatic poet, in addition, 
dramatic relations. His love under this aspect of a 
poem or drama he may keep entirely to himself for his 
private delectation. He may write it as it shapes itself, 
or he may write it as a whole when he feels that it is 
approaching its artistic conclusion. The latter was the 
case, I think, with Shakspeare's poem, the love of the 
dark lady. And his writing it was part of the process 
by which he escaped from her enchantments. For a 
poem once written, and a fair copy of it in the poet's 
cabinet, its interest is necessarily fatally diminished. 
He cannot be expected to be always taking it out and 
reading it. He is tired of it 

Shakspeare's relatious with the dark lady required 
the introduction of a third character for the poem to 
grow to completeness, and then, as it were, as a lady- 
chapel to a cathedral, or as a part of a larger poem. 
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Nevertheless, as the lady-chapel, though modified id its 
structure by its relatioD to the cathedral, has parte 
peculiar to itself, so has the poem to the dark lady. 
And since these parts, though not written, may be 
supposed to have existed in idea before the grander 
conception arose, I shall at this point make use of them. 

We perceive at once that the relation of Shakspeare 
to the dark lady, resembles in one particular the relation 
of Titaoia to Bottom : it is the love of an unworthy object ; 
though happily perhaps for the innocent beauty of 
Midsummer Night's Dream, it was only such a love 
under the aspect of its folly which entered into his 
conception in that poem. For he had not then perhaps 
realised that this last love folly of his, less grotesque, 
had also another note of difference in it from the first, 
namely, the note of sin. 

The dark lady was not beautiful any more than the 
Ann or the Audrey whom he had loved in his teens. He 
would not be deceived as to facts this time. He care- 
fully observes, therefore : — 

130. "M7 miatrefts' ejes are uotliing like the bud ; 
Coral IB far more red than her lips red ; 
Ifsuonrbe white, why then her breutsare dun; 
If hair be wires, black wires grow on her head 
I have seen nwes damasked red and white, 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks ; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 
I love to liear her speuk, yet well 1 know 
That music halb a far more pteaaing aound ; 
I grant I never saw a goddess go, 
My mistress when she walks treads on the ground." 
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And yet desire, inflaming his imagination, gives him 
Buch a hateful imperfection of the eyes that, he says — 
" 1 think my love u rare 
Af anj she belied with falM compare." 
But the dark lady was not a "green goosa" She 
was witty and accomplished, with all intellectual wilea 
and graces that woman can develop in the sphere of 
cultivated lifa But this was not all. Without the 
stupidity, she was also without the innocence of an 
Audrey. She was a proud, false, flattering, heartless, 
lustful adulteress and harlot. 

Sbakspeare carefully observed these facts also, but 
his inflamed imagination readily believed her otherwise 
i^ainst the evidence of his senses. 

133. " When mj love sajs that she is made of trutli, 

1 do believe her though I know she lies." 
Thus he loved the very negation of beauty, truth and 
goodness. He had not only fallen into intellectual folly, 
but also into moral degradation. 
But she 

" Is covetous and he is kind," 
and therefore — 
149. " What merit do I in my«elt respect 

That is «o proud thy service to despise, 
When all my best doth worship tliy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes t 
1S(L " Oh from what power hast thou thia powerful might, 
With insufficiency my heart to sway J 
To make me give the lie to my true sight. 
And swear that brightness doth not grace the day t 
Whence haet thou this becoming of things ill. 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There ia such strength and warrantise of skill. 
That in my mind thy worst all best exceeds ) 
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Who Uught tbee how to moke roe love thee more, 
The more I hear and Bee juet caDse of hate t 
Oh, though I love what othen do abhor, 
With othen thou shouldet not abhor my state ; 

If thy nnworthineBs raised love in me, 

More worthy I to be beloved of thee," 

And yet 

131. " Thou art as tyranaoua so as thou art, 

Ai those whose beauties proudly make them cruel ; 
Pot well tboa knoweat to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel 
137. " Thou blind fool, love, what dost thou to mine eyes, 
That they behold, and see not what they see 1 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies ; 
Yet what the best is take the worst to be. 
If eyes corrupt by over partial looks 
fie anchored in the bay where all men ride, 
Why of eyes' falsehood hast thou forged hooks, 
Whereto the jud);ment of my heart is tied 1 
Why should my heart think Ibat a several plot, 
Which my heart knows the wide world's cominoD placet 
Or mine eyes seeing this say thie u not, 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face I 

In things right true my heart and eyes have erred. 
And to thb false plague are they now transferred. 

141. "But my five wits nor my five senses can 

Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee. 
Who leaves unswayed the likeness of a man, 
Thy proud heart's slave and vassal wretch to he. 

147. " Hy love is as a fever longing still 

For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 

Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill. 

The uncertain sickly appetite to please, 

Hy reason (Oberon), the physician to my love (Titania), 

Angry that liis prescriptions are not kept. 
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Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire ia death, whicli physic did except. 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 
And frantic mad with evermore unrest ; 
My thoughts and my discourse as madmen's are, 
At random from the truth. vainly eipreesed ; 
For I have sworn thee fair and thought thee bright. 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night." 

And almost at the moment of meeting the dark lady 
he had token to a philosophical study of ethics, as he 
announced to us in Twmivg of the Shrew : — 

Virtue, and that part of philosophy 
Will 1 apply that treats of happiness 
By virtue epecially to be achieved." 

This assists him to perceive ou the one hand that 
lost is — 

129. " The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 



Enjoyed no sooner but despised straight ; 

Fast reason hunted ; and no Booner had, 

Fast reason hated, as a swallowed halt 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad ; 

Mad in pursuit and in possession so ; 

Had, having, aai in quest to have extreme ; 

A hlisa in proof, and proved a very woe ; 

Before a joy proposed ; behind, a dream 1 
All this the world knows, yet knows not well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell." 
And, on the other hand, his study assists him to perceive 
the necessity of " dying to himself." 

146. " Poor soul, thou centre of my sinful earth, 

(Siege oO those rebel powers tiat thee array. 

Why doflt thou pine within and suffer dearth, 

Fainting thy ontwaid walls so costly gay? 
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Why M large cost, baring so ahoct a leaee, 
Dost thou upon th^ fading mansion spend } 
Shall worms, inheritora of this eice«s, 
Eat up thj charge % la this thj body's end % 
Then, aoul, live thou upon thj servanl^s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine by selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without, be rich no more; 

So ahalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men. 
And death once dead, there's no more dying then." 

To love a sinful woman and to love sin would not 
ultimately seem very different to Shakspeare, and in 
fact did not. The sinful woman, as we shall see, 
became to him the incarnation of sin. A blight of 
guilt would fall upon his soul, and dark and lurid 
gleaming cloud overspread the vault of his imt^nation, 
Richard III., therefore, was his next production ; for 
he was too much of an artist not to take advantage 
of his mooda. An impression of wickedness broods on 
^sthesia ; the chuckle of crime is heard in the land. 
Besides, himself and his generals had killed Henry VI., 
and now all London was awaiting the resumption lA 
the history, to sup full of the horrors ending at 
Bosworth field. But for the basis of historical fact, 
Eichard III. is a purely imaginative conception. He is 
an d priori villain. In this he differs from lago, who is 
drawn d, posteriori from a la^er experience of life both 
external and internal. Not that Richard ia leas true to 
nature than lago. He is imagined correctly, but not to 
those depths of which only experience could give the 
notion. Organic detail and connection are wantii^. 
Nevertheless, they are not wanted. His villany ia 
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political, his motive monomaDiacal ; and minute 
psychology is not possible in broad treatment of crowded 
incidents. He was just such a villain, therefore, and 
under just such circumstances, aa brought him within 
the reach of Shakspeare's powers at that time. And 
here his judgment must be again commended for 
choosing history in his youth. Richard III. written, 
the poet's thoughts reverted to the great subject of his 
own experience — love, and to the project which now 
alone remained to be carried out for that subject to 
have been fully treated, the project of a great historical 
love play. He read again Lord Brooke's Borneo and 
Juliet, which while composing the Ttoo Gentlemen of 
Vrrona he had resolved one day to dramatise, but which, 
with that grand instinct of his for the psychological 
moment of writing, he had not yet taken in hand. But 
now possessed and exalted by, but sufiering under, the 
passion, calmly obser\'ant of it with the cold eye of 
hate, he knew that the time had come when he could 
tell the story of Romeo and Juliet with such breadth, 
splendour, intensity, and completeness, as would 
make his play the last word upon love. 

While the conception germinated, he occupied himself 
with supplying a public want. In the eighteenth 
century, after Pamela, the public were ready for Joseph 
Andrews. In the sixteenth, after Adonis, the public 
were ready for Zuerece. The character of the lustful 
Tarquin also had an interest for the poet utider the 
circumstances of the hour. The converse relations of 
the male and female characters in the second poem 
to those in the first required that it should be written 
with less warmth of style. And with consummate art 
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a chastity of style is preserved throughout equal to the 
chastity of the heroine. 
I shall quote one curious stanza from LvAirece — 
" Aboot the luourning and conf;eBled face 
Of that black blood a watery rigol goes, 
Which seems to weep upon the tainted place ; 
And ever since, as pitfing Lucrcce' woes, 
Corrupted blood eome watery token shows, 
And blood untainted still doth red abide, 
Blnshii^ at that which ia so putrefied." 
It was in this pathological spirit that Shakspeare 
approached Romeo and Jtdiet, intent to do scientific 
execution upon loye, and to exhibit it in its true light 
as pure madness. 

"The time and my intents are savage wild, 
More fierce and more inexorable far 
Than empty tigers or tlie roaring sea." 
"Oh tiger's heart wrapt in a player's hide !" 

I hear the trilhngs. I hear the swan-songs : but far 
off. I cannot accompany the lovers throughout 
" The fearful passage of their death-marked lore." 

Someo and Juliet, whom this calamity of the imagi- 
nation overtakes, are two idle young people of quality 
in the prime of mortal beauty. In idle Romeo, desire, 
which we may infer to be dissolute, already exists 
towards a certain Rosaline ; and his imagination, excited 
if not aroused, sends up exhalations which fall in sugary 
manna over the desert of her imperfections. Idle Juliet 
has already been stimulated into a precocity of passion 
by the lewd conversation of her nurse. 

Borneo and Juliet meet, and are at once mutually 
stricken with fatal love Their love is the love of the 
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idealist, absolute and infinite. Each loved one must be 
to the other absolutely perfect in all human and even 
divine qualities. If it be not so in fact, so much 
the worse for the facts. For the " devout religion" of 
their imaginations will speak thus : — 

" RoHEO. .Beantjr too rich for use, for earth too dear." 

" JcuBT. Swear by thy gracious self 
Which is the god of my iilolatry." 

"RouEO. Heaven \% here 

Where Juliet Uvea ; and every cat and d(^ 
And little mouse, every unworthy thing, 
Live here in heaven and may look at her. 
But Borneo may not ; more validity, 
More bononrable state and worship lies 
In carrion flies than Romeo. They may aeiie 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 
And steal immortal bleasinga from her lips. 
Who even in pure and vestal modesty 
Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin." 

"JuLHT. Come, Romeo, come, thou day in night, 
For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night, 
Whiter than snow upon a raven's back. 
Come, gentle night, come, loving black-browed night. 
Give me my Rumeo \ and when he shall die 
Take him and cut him out in little stars. 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun." 

" Romeo. But, soft ] what light through yonder window 
breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun ; 
Arise, fair snn, and kill the envious moon. 
Who is already sick and pale with grief. 
That thou her miud art far more fair than she. 
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Two of the fkirest at&rs in all the heaven 
Having soini; busiriusa do entreat her ejea 
To twinkle in tlieir spheres till thej return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head f 
' The brightness of her cheek would shame those Btan 
As daylight doth a lamp ; her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy r^on stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night. 

Oh apeak ^ain, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, ' 

Aa is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white nptumed wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds 
And saila upon the bosom of the air.' 
And io each the feelings of the heart, the love itself, 
the faith, the devotion, must be absolute and infinite. 

"JOLiKT. If he he married 

My grave is like to be my wedding bed." 

" JnLiiT. My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
Mj love as deep. The more I givq to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite." 

"RoMBO. Love devouring death do what he dare. 
It is enough I may but call her mine." 

" JuLiKT. Romeo's banished: 

There is no end, no limit, measure, bound. 
In that word's death." 

" Jni.iET. Ill to my weddii^ bed, 

And death not Romeo take my maidenhead." 

" Romeo. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death, 
I am content sii thou wilt have it so." 
Such being the mutual love, the poet places the 
greatest conceivable obstacles in the way of mutual 
possession. The families of the lovers are at fend, so 
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tlist they can meet but under circumstances of difBcuIty 
and danger. They marry secretly, and immediately 
Borneo is banished for killing Tybalt in a duel, and 
Juliet learns that she is to be married at once to Paris. 
But— 

" The cnrreat flies each bound it cbafes." 

Timon of Athau. 
The flame burns more fiercely and wildly against the 
warring wind. Passion soars higher and higher, and at 
last in the tomb, their only trysting-place on earth, in 
the belief of Juliet dead, Romeo drinks poison ; and at 
the sight of Borneo dead, Juliet stabs herself ; it being, 
of course, logically impossible that true lovers could 
surrive each other. 

Love, says a modem German philosopher, is an 
illoaion whereby nature deceives men into reproducing 
their species. "This drivelling love," says Mercutio, 
"is like a great natural that runs lolling up and down to 
hide his bauble in a hole." As the lovers are mad with 
imagination, so Mercutio is mad with wit. For wit is 
with him a motive. He acts wit, and dies in the act 

In unison with the lovers, almost all the characters 
move with their feet off the ground. And the whole 
play passes like a whirlwind of madness, like a wild 
dance of spirits through the vault. 

And as from a cell in Shakspeare's mind, to which for 
a time he now retreats to study virtue and happiness to 
be achieved by virtue, proceeds an oracle and a moral 
unto men : — 

" Two such opposed kings encamp them etill 

In man ea well as herbs, grace and rude will, 

And when the worser is predominant 

Foil soon the canker death eats up that plant" 
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I have DOW to quote words of Borneo which have 
great interest. 

" Romeo. Tut, I have loBt layseU, I am not here, 
This is not Romeo, he's aome otherwhere." 

"Bbnvouo. Take thou some nev iufectioD to thine eye 
And the rank poison of the old will die. 

" BOHBO. Your phintain leaf is excellent for that 

" Bkntolio. For what, I praj you ? 

" RouKO. For jour broken shin." 

" Romeo. And shake the joke of inauspicious stars 
From this world wearied flesh." 

" Romeo. For my mind mi^ives 
Some consequence yet hanging in the stare 
Shall bitterly b^n his fearful date 
With this nighf a revels, and expire the t«rm 
Of a despised life, closed in my breast. 
By some vile forfeit of nntiinely death; 
But He that hath the steerage of my course, 
Direct my sail." 

Id these passages, one hears already from Shakspeare 
tJie cry of Hamlet. This, it will be said, is accidental, 
similar symptoms being produced by different diseaseft, 
the disease of love in Eomeo, in Hamlet ; — 
" This something settled matter in his heart 
Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus 
From fashion of himself." 
Hamlet's disease is indeed more universal, a complica- 
tion of diseases. But Hamlet is Shakspeare, his 
"grief" Shakspeare's grief. 

" But yet I do believe 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Springs from n^lected love." — ffam/ei. 
And in the above quoted words of Ilomeo may be 
detected the origin and commencement of his grief. 
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In evolution there is exfoliation of all that does not 
contribute to due growth, and has not tor its existeuce 
a final cause in that form which is the term of the 
evolution. And amid continual exfoliation the stages 
of growth of the final form are to be obaerved. 

In the evolution of Sbakapeare's mind, as manifested 
in his works, of his host of characters there are a select 
band which have degrees of identity with himself ; of 
these some are exfoliations, and some, necessary stages 
of the final form of the evolution. 

I have already named a character who presents one 
of these stages — Biron. I now name the character who 
presents a second stage — Romeo. And in the play of 
Kiitg John, began early in 1595, we have in the 
character of Falconbridge an exfoliation. 

Shakspeare has now raised himself above want ; and 
one amusement of his leisure was the contemplation of 
the theory of virtue, of the greatest attraction to an 
idealist, and susceptible in practice of exquisite refine- 
ments and subtle joys. A wife and children dependent 
apon him had not allowed him to dally with theories of 
conduct, but had obliged him to be strictly practical in 
the acquisition of money and position. He had been a 
" Johannes Factotum " and had fought his way with the 
energy of a " tiger." He had pursued his interests with 
an indomitable tenacity. And now, as he looked bade 
upon his course and regarded it from the point of view 
of abstract virtue, in details, perhaps even as a whole, 
it may have seemed a swerving from ideal action. That 
he had been direct in all bis dealings goes without 
saying. But abstract virtue is not content with this. 
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It stricUy limits dealings in the pursuit of one's m&t«ml 
interest It limits also rivalry. 

This spirit of the past, self interest, he now embodies, 
raised to infinity iu Falconbridge, the bastard. 

"Faloonbridqe. B« stormy as the time, be fire with fire, 
Threaten the threat«ner, and outface the brow 
Of braf^ng horror." 
" And why rail I an this coinmoditj ? 
But for because he bath not wooed me jet ; 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand 
When bis fair sngelB would salut« my palmi 
But for my band as nnattempted yet, 
Like a poor beggar raileth on the rich. , 
Well, whiles I am a b^^r, I will rail, 
And say there is not sin but to be rich, 
And being rich ray virtue then shall be 
To say there is no vice but beggary. 

Qain be my lord, for I will worship the&" 
And with these words the poet himself ceased to wor- 
ship gain, as he could well afford to do. His struggle for 
existence was over. His position secured gave him the 
opportunity of maintaining his income. He turned from 
the narrow unintelligent rule of thumb of the selfish, to 
indulge himself in the unselfish and ideal life, and 
"That part of philosophy 

iipply ^^'^ treats of happiness, 

By virtue specially to be achieved." 

There is a livelier, sprightlier, happier vein in Falcon- 
bridge than has appeared in Shakspeare's writings since 
Midsummer Night's Dream. He comes from, the country, 
and there is a heEilthy air, and a note of the lark, in his 
speeches. Mercutio was brilliant, vivacious, amusing. 
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bot not happy. He leads a fevered city life. He is 
late o' nights, and he does not sleep. 

Shakspeare has met the Earl of Pembroke, a youi^ 
nobleman, on tiie verge of manhood, accomplished, fas- 
cinating, and of the highest personal beauty. To know 
the poet of VemMS arid Adonis, Lucrece, and Sotneo and 
Juliet is flattering to the young earl, fresh from his 
studies. A sincere diffidence neutralises his hauteur. 
He is frank, natural, and loses the nobleman in the friend. 
Shakspeare, a " Johannes Factotum " in the theatrical 
entertainments then (not now) so common in noblemen's 
houses, one of nature's gentlemen, of merry conversation, 
and of serious also, with a honey-tongued flattery, none 
the less grateful for being the true expression of the heart, 
an elder man, yet young by sympathy, soon excites in 
him feelings which make his friendship a reality. 

Shakspeare could wish no more. Hia own - heart 
swelled with love in return. A new poem was beginning. 
He had entered into the relation of friendship, and was 
anxious to " apply " its virtues. 

Hence this streak of dawn in the livelier, sprightlier, 
happier vein of Falconbridge. 

But it is a streak merely. The aesthetic gloom, 
induced by the dark lady, still reigns over the poet's 
souL The moral gloom of degraded passion stall 
pervades it. 

Ah, my God ! (to take lines from their context) — 

" la her eye I find 
A wonder or a wondrous miracle, 
A shadow of myBelf formed in her e^e. 
Which being hut the shadow of your son 
Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow.* 
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This stiadow cries : — 
" There ia nothii^ in the wocid can ni&ke me jny ; 
Life ie as tedious as a twice told tale. 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsjr man; 
And bitter shame hath spoiled the world's sweet ti 
That it fields nought but shame and bitternesa." 

'' A shadow on the shadowy earth." 
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" TiiM) htMs I kaei of csmfarl and despair. 
Which like hvo spirits do suggest me still ; 
Tie tetter angel is a man right fair. 
Tie wtrstr spirit a vioman, celmred ill. 
Ta win nu seon to hell, my female nil 
Temptelk my better angel from my side. 
And jBould eamipt my saint te be a devil. 
Weeing his parity isiilh her foul pride. 
Andvihelker Ihal my angel ie lun^dfitnd 
Saspect t "lay, yet not directly tell; 

Bui, being both from me, both to each friend, 

I gutst »ne aitgtlia atitlher's htU." 

SONNBT 144. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Early in 1595 we have seen Sliakspeare emerging from 
the toil of securing position, and making or founding an 
independency, to a life of greater spiritual freedom. 
He was taking an interest in etiiics, and the night of 
love had b^un to fade before the dawn of friendship. 
But there was another subject which occupied his 
thoughts — his own genius. He knew very well that he 
surpassed all his contemporaries in affluence of wit and 
graces of poetry. He perceived also that so far as he 
had gone in the painting of human character he had 
surpassed bis contemporaries in truth to nature. But 
in addition to this, he recc^ised that, of his plays, two, 
the Midsuminer Nv/hi's Dream and Jtomeo avd Juliet, 
had been composed wilh a philosophical profundity, a 
vastness of conception, and a perfection of art, of which 
his contemporaries, without exception, were incapable. 
But he saw that the intellect of the age had its eye 
diverted from the present to the past, that the art of 
antiquity was imagined the standard of all art, and 
that a feeble imitation of an ancient play, thickly larded 
with translation, was esteemed something more approach- 
ing to art than the highest effort of original native 
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inspiration. Thus a conception arose in hia mind of 
hia own genina as.great, original, and singular. He had 
begun writing sonnets to his friend the Earl of Pem- 
broke, persuading him to love in the first place, but 
with variation of subject continuing them for the next 
three years or more, and writing them concurrently 
with some sonnets addressed to the dark lady, who 
appears — to confess it before its time — to have become 
the common mistress of his friend and of himself. It is 
in these sonnets he speaks o£ his genius, besides telling 
us many interesting things about his mind and conduct. 
In order that we may understand without doubt that 
he does so, as a preliminary I must explain the process 
of the poet's mind in these "deep-brained sonnets" 
{Lover' g Complaint). 

In Sonnets 1-126, Shakspeare addresses the Earl of 
Pembroke individually throughout. 

But he identifies the Earl of Pembroke wi^ various 
ideas, which I will enumerate : — 

1. Bta^y. Pembroke vaa in the perrection of fouthfut 
beauty. He became therefore, for the poet, the incarna- 
tion or concrete embodiment of beauty in nature. 

8. Truth. Tbe qualities of Pembroke's bouI are idealised by 
the poet. He is supposed constant, faithful, ever tme. 
He becomes an incarnation of tnith. 

3. Lovt. He is supposed infinitely loving. He becomes an. 

incarnation of love, and therewith of virtue ; for viitne 
largely flows from love. 

4. Heavenly Beauty, or Qrace, or the Ideal of beauty, trulh, 

love, and virtue. 
6. Beauty in art 
6. Beauty existing in the public mind, as taste or lore of art. 

The cultured world therefore in which it exists throogh 

roccesBive ages. 
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7. Heavenlj Beauty, subjective, the poel^fl own idea. 

8. Hia muae and inspiration. 

9. Hia geniue. 

10. Himself, Sbakspeoie. 

It will be perceived that, Shakspeare having con- 
ceived Pembroke as Beauty, all the other conceptions 
flow from this one. For Beauty comprehends beauty in 
all its aspects ; and one of these, namely beauty, aa 
subjective, as the poet's own idea, includes the ideas of 
hia muse, which is the inspiration of beauty, of hia 
genius, which is his inspiration, and of himself as the 
possessor of that genius. 

The friendship, hke the love of a poet, is very likely 
to be poetical ; and the poetry of Shakspeare's friend- 
ship for Pembroke consisted in this, among other 
particulars, that he idealised him into Beauty and then 
addressed to him sonnets equally applicable to the man 
Pembroke, and to Beauty ; sonnets, in fact, of double 
meaning throughout — " deep-brained sonnets." (1) 
Sometimes he wished to write a sonnet to Pembroke per- 
sonally, but he would frame his language so as to say 
something about Beauty. (2) Sometimes he wished to 
write a sonnet to Beauty, but he would frame his 
language so as to make it applicable to Pembroke 
personally. (3) Sometimes he wrote with an equal 
burden of application, personal and ideal (4) And 
sometimes he would not have been inspired to write 
either to Pembroke or to Beauty, but ideas of one and 
the other coming into juxtaposition in his mind, he 
perceived that he could express both in one form of 
words, and wrote just for the pleasure of doing that. 

As a general rule of sonnets in mannei' — (I) I shall 
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take the personal meaning, (2) the ideal meaning, (3) 
both meanings, (4) neither meaning. 

The reader may be able to play extempore, or he 
may have heard a great musician do so. He tnows 
that this is a matter of perception, not of taking 
thought : the mind is passive rather than active : it is a 
complicated nervous process rather than a complicated 
effort of the mind. The notes suggest each other by 
their mutual relations, and have a motive in an idea 
which is finding expression in music. Similarly, it 
must not be supposed that Shakspeare first analysed 
the idea of Beauty, and then wrote of it with a painful 
conscientiousness under all its aspects. Pembroke is 
his instrument. Beauty is the strings. And his mind 
passes easily from one idea of Beauty to another, in a 
mere perceptive process, by tlieir mutual relation of 
similarity. 

" Mark bow one string eweet huaband to another 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering ; 
ReserabliDf; sire and child and happy mother, 
Who all in one one pleasing note do aing." 

And, mainly, that " pleasing note " is himself. 

It is inevitable, Pembroke being Beauty, and Beauty in 
the abstract a subjective conception, and, as Shakspeare 
conceived it, co-extensive with his inspiration and his 
genius. He must write about himself, even if uncon- 
sciously. But he was not the " green goose " of a god 
that some people imagine. He knew what he waa 
about. 

In Sonnets 127-154 the poet is addressing the dark 
lady. According to the notions of the age, being dark 
she could not be beautiful She is false to him. And 
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her love, if it exists at all, appears to be " lust hard by 
hate," not probably of n professional harlot, but of a 
lady who has exchanged matrimony for polyandry. 

She is addressed individually, bnt like Pembroke she 
is also identified with certain ideas : — 

1. Error : the ugly, the false, the bad. But aa the ugly and the 

fatse are negations that do not lend themselves to poetry, 
they are but seldom touched. And while virtue or good- 
ness ia subordinate to beauty and truth in the other 
sonnets, in these ugliness and falsity ore subordinate to^ 

2. The Bad, which in the moral sphere is conceived chieQy as 

Sensuality, and in particular as — 

3. Desire, or more generally as^ 

4. Will, as opposed to grace, and inclusively — 
fi. The poet's onn desire or will. 

It is this last and single string which is mainly 
soooded by the poet, and the note is again of course 
maioly himself, but not voluntarily this time ; for he 
does not identify himself with, but on the contrary 
carefully distinguishes himself from, his desire. 

But sometimes the poet sounds his two instruments, 
Pembroke and the dark lady, together. The dark lady 
became Pembroke's mistress as well as Shakspeare's. 
In entering into this relation, they were attended in 
the poet's mind by their respective shadows — desire and 
beauty; and their relation becomes typical of desire 
enslaving beauty, whereby tlie ugly seem,'^ beautiful, tlie 
false tnie, and the bad good. This illusion of desire 
has been a favourite topic with Sliakspeare already, as 
we have seen, and in the Midsuvimer Night's Dream 
was exhibited in the love of Titania for an ass. But so 
far the poet has considered this illusion only as imagina- 
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tioD of personal beautf enslaved to desire, which could 
employ it and attach it to an object not beautifuL 
But in the sonnets, besides that a dark woman appears 
beautiful by the illusion, the illusion is turned inwards, 
and error of conduct, conduct false and vicious, nay, 
desire itself, appears fair and good and right by Uie 
power of desire. 

Thus, if Pembroke was false to his friend, there 
seemed after all to be an artistic fitness in this; for 
the poet's im^nation of Beauty was false to him in his 
love of his mistress, false in the undue opinion it gave 
him both of his mistress and of bis love. 

And if the dark lady had seduced his friend, there 
was an artistic fitness in this ; because his desire had 
seduced his imagination of Beauty \ whereby, undaly, 
his mistress seemed beautiful, and the gratification of 
his desire in her embraces, fair, good, and right 

The two instruments together still sound himself, 
but neither one nor the other voluntarily on his part ; 
for he now as carefully distinguishes himself from his 
imagination become false es from his desire. 

The series of Sonnets to Beauty and the series of 
Sonnets to Desire, find their artistic union in those 
sonnets of each series upon this union in the poet's 
mind of beauty and desire. The lady chapel and the 
cathedral intercommunicate, and become an artistic 
whole. 

Such then was tlie process of Shakspeare's mind 
in composing the sonnets. And this having been 
explained, the reader will be prepared for and com- 
prehend my method of using the sonnets, while con- 
sidering the plays of this period. At this point, I 
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have only to elicit, as far as possible in the poet's own 
words, the views which he held of his geDius. 

He begins. He is addressing Pembroke as we know, 
but he is addressing also his conception of Beauty, 
which is his inspiration, bis genius. He will tell us so 
presently himself. 

I. " From f&irest creatiiTes we desire increase, 

That thereby beautj's rose might never die ; 
But as the riper shguld bj time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory ; 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Fe«d'st thy light's Bame with >e1f-sulntantiBl fnel, 
Haking a famine where abundance lies, 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Then that art now the world's fresh ornament, 
And only herald to the gaudy spring. 
Within thine own bud burieat thy content. 
And, tender churl, mak'st waste in niggarding. 
Pity the worid, or else this glutton be, 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thee." 

In these words he calls upon his genius to create 
types of Beauty. All that he has yet written, including 
Midsammer Night's Ih-cam and Rolheo and Jviiet, he 
chooses to consider nothing beside what he might do. 
For he ia the favourite child of Nature, and — 

II. " Look whom she best endowed, she gave thee more ; 

Which boimteous gift thou should'st in bounty clieriah ; 
She carv'd thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou should'at print more, nor let that copy die." 
For 

14. "Truth and beauty shall together thrive, 

If from thyself to store thou would'et convert : 

Or ebe of thee this I pn^oeticate, 

Thy end is truth's and beauty's doom and date." 
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But whether or not he shall create fresh types of 
truth and beauty, he will immortalise that conception 
of Beauty, which is his genius, not merely by his playa, 
" dumb words speaking in efTect," but also by directly 
singing of it in these sonnets. 

18. "But thj eternal Bummer shall not fi^e, 

Nor lose possesion of that tair thoa oweat ; 
Nor shall death bmg thou wander'at in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thon growest ; 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee." 

Yet in such wise he caouot express all the depth and 
sincerity of his love of Beauty. This he can only do by 
his books, his plays and poems. 

23. " As an imperfect actor on the stage, 

Who with his fear is put beside his part, 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage. 
Whose strength's abundance weakens his own heart ; 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love's rite, 
And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 
O'ercharged with burthen of mine own love's might. 
0, let my hoaxes be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast ; 
Who plead for love, and look for recompense 
More than that tongue that more hath more espress'd. 
O, learn to read what silent love hath writ : 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit," 

Hero with an eye to posterity he proceeds to explain 
that his love has a double object 

80. "A woman's face, with nature's own hand paint«d. 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 
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The master is Pembroke. The mistress is his own 
conception of Beauty which he has direct from Nature. 

"A woman'a f^entle heart, but not acc[uaint«d 
With shifting change, bs in fatite woman's fashion ; 
An eye more bright than theira, leas false in rolling, 
Qilding the object whereupon it gazeth ; 
A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 
Which steals men's ejee, and women's souls amaieth." 

Fair, kind, and true, the particulars of Heavenly 
Beauty, that is of beauty of the mind, which as beanty 
in the mind, "gilds the object whereupon it gazeth," 
which mere objective beauty could not do. But — 
23. " All that beautj that doth cover thee 

la hut the seemly raiment of my heart," 
Or this Beauty springs from himself, and is the tenant of 
his own mind. 
It is his mnse. 

38. "How can my rouse want Hubjeet to invent 

While thnu doat breathe, that poui'st into my veise 
Thine own sweet ar):^ment, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse 1 
O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy peruoal stand againat thy sight; 
For who's 80 dumb that cannot write to thee. 
When thou thyself dost give invention light? 
Be thou the t«nth muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate ; 
And he that calb on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date." 

It is his genius. 

39. "0, how thy worth with manners may I sing 

When thou art all the better part of me ? 

What can mine own praise to mine own self bring ? 

And what ia't but mine own, when I praise thee !" 
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Nay, it is himself. 

6S. "Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all m; soul, and all mj every part; 
And for this ein there is no remedy, 
It ia ta grounded inward in my heart 
Methinks no face so gracioua is as mine, 
No elkape m true, no truth of such account; 
And for myself mine own worth to de6ne. 
As I all other in all worths surmount 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and cbopp'd with tann'd antiijuity, 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read. 
Self so self-loving were iniquity. 
Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise. 
Painting my age with beauty of thy daye." 

And of this conception of Beauty, of this muse, of this 
genius, of this self, he sings : — 

5li. " Not marble, nor the gilded mouumenta 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswepl stone, 1)esmeAr'd with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war sliall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry. 
Nor Mars his sword, nor war's quick fire shall hum 
The living record of your memory. 
'Qainst death and ail-oblivioua enmity 
Shall you puce forth ; your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity. 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyea" 

He now begins to ask himself whether such a concep- 
' tion of Beauty as he holds has been manifested ever in 
the art of the past. 
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ro. "0, that record cnuld with a backward look, 

Even of five hundred coursea of the aun, 

Show me your ima^e in Rome antique book. 

Since mine at first in character was (tone ! 

That I might see what the olil world could saj 

To this composed wonder of your frame ; 

Whether we are mended, or whe'r better they. 

Or whether revolution be the same. 
! sure I aiu, the wits of former days 
To subjects worse have given admiring praise." 

He is appalled at the thought that his conceptioo 
might die with him and leave no si^, or, leaving a sign, 
that that sign might perish. 

66. "Since biass, nor atone, nor earth, nor boandlesa sea. 
But sad mortality t^erswaya their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stionger than a flower? 
0, how shall summer's honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout. 
Nor gates of steel bo atronfi, but time decays ) 
fearful meditation! where, alack! ' 

Shall time's best jewel from time's chest lie hid % 
Or what strong hand can hold his awift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid 7 
0, none, unless this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may ntiU shine bright.'' 

He lives but to be the prophet of Beauty, He is 
weary of the evils in the world, some of which he 
mentions, and then says — 

66, "Tired with all these, from these I would be gone. 
Save that, to die, I leave my love atone." 

— still existing, like a Platonic idea, but left alone, with- 
out an interpreter. For he conceives himself as the only 
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interpreter of Beauty on earth, and mourns that Beauty 
has come into the world at a time when the general 
conception and appreciatioti of Beauty is so imperfect. 

67. " Why should false painting imitate his cheek, 

And steal dead seeing of his living hue 1 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadov, since his rose is tme 1 
Why should he live now nature bankrupt is, 
Beggor'd of blood to blush through lively veins I 
For she bath no exchequer now but his, 
And, proud of many lives upon his gains. 
0, him she stores, to Bhow what wealth she bad 
In days long since, before these last so bed." 

For he represents Beauty " itself and true" He does 
not assume the "dead fleece" of Beauty, the poetics 
of the ancients. He does not glorify his p^e with 
quotation and translation, " the golden tresses of the 
dead." 

68. " Thus in his cheek the map of days outworn. 

When beauty liv'd and died as flowers do now, 
Before these bantard 6\ffns of fair were bom. 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead, - 
The rijjht of sepulchres, were sbom away, 
To live a second life on second head, 
Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay : 
In him those holy antique hours are seen 
Without all ornament, itself and true, 
Making iio sinnmcr of (iiiolker's green, 
JJoitinj 710 old to drtM his beauty netr ; 
And him as for a map tlotli nature store, 
To shov^faUe art what beaiily vmt of yore." 

Still he confesses (79) that his art receives com- 
mendation on all sides. But his very popularity and 
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the imitation of bis art by others, " that thou doat 
common grow," aad the popular methods of theatrical 
management, "thy deeds," bring it about that those 
whose commendation would be most acceptable " in 
other accents do this praise confound," and that " thy 
odour matcheth not thy show," and that they "to 
thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds." But praise 
rather shakes his self-confidence than confirms it. It 
makes him consider whether he is worthy of it, whether 
he has not fallen short in his art of that Beauty which 
is so infinite; and, in profound humility, addressing 
Beauty as having expressed itself in the sentiments and 
appreciation of the public, he says — 

78. " I am eham'il by tbat which I bring forth 

And BO iihoulA you, to love thiof^s Dotbing worth." 

Bat aa the youthful ardours of imagination have 
become colder and shaciowed by the thoiighta, sober or 
melancholy, of advancing years, it seems that his inspira- 
tion may be decaying, and that therefore the public 
taste is right — 

73. "To love that well which thon must leave ere long." 
Hia consolation is, that in these sonnets, at any rate, he 
has done justice to Beauty, and lias shown himself 
worthy of the public favour. 

74, " When thou reviewest tliia, thou doat review 

The very part wbs consecrate to thee. 

The earth can have but earth, which ia his due ; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me. " 

Perhaps also he had a difficulty with one of his plots, 
and a "sad interim," unvisited of the muse, while 
turning it But rising now from this proud humility 
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1 he revela in the delights of inspiration, anxious that 
/ the world should enjoy his fresh conception, aod 
I jealous not to be forestalled by others. 

76. " So you are to my thoughts as food to life^ 

Or u sweet- geason'd ehowen are to the f^round ; 

Anil for the peace of you I hold such strife 

As 'twixt a miser and his wealth is found ; 

Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 

Doubting the filching a^e will steal his treasure ; 

Now counting best to be with you alone. 

Then better'd that the world may see my pleasure ; 

Sometime all full with feasting on your eight. 

And by-and-hy clean atarvKd fur a look; 

FossessiDg or pursuing no delight. 

Save what is had or must Eroin you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 

Or gliitfonini,' on all, or all away." 

And conceiving once again his superiority to all 
rivals, how playwrights, who had already a natural 
grace of poetry, had been doubly inspired by his 
example, and how haughty "leaniing" had conde- 
scended to try and imitate him, he sings — 

78. "So oft have I invok'd tbee for my nmse, 
And found such fair a.°sistance in my verse, 
Ab every alien pen hatli ^ot niy use, 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 

(" Most can raise tlie flower now 

For all have got tbe seed." — Teniij/ion.) 

" Thine eyes, that tiinght tbe dumb on high to sing. 
And heavy ijninranee aJuft to fly. 
Have added feathers to the leamed's wing. 
And given grace a double mtyesty. 
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Yet be most proud of that which I compile, 
Whoee infiuence is thine, and horn of thee ; 
In otber'a tMrla thou dost but mend the style, 
And arts with thy sweet graces gruced be ; 

But than art all my art and dost advaTice 

At high <u learning my rude ignorance." 
104 " Hear this, thou ^e unbi«d, 

Ere 70U were bom was beauty's summer dead." 

For Beauty'8 sun of summer shines upon Aim, and 
all previous poets were but prophecies of himself or of 
bis muse, of the Beauty manifestiug itaelf in his works. 

106. "When in the chronicle of wanted time 
I see (lescriptiona of the fairest wighta, 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme. 
In praise of lodiea dead and lovely knighta, 
Then in the blazon of aweet beauty's beat. 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of bri>w, 
I see their antique pen woulil have expressed 
Even BUch a beauty as yoii master uow. 
So all their praises arc but prophecies 
Of this our tioie, all yon prefiguring ; 
And, for they looked but with divining eyes. 
They hail not skill enough your worth to sing : 
For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes towonder, but lack tongues to praise." 

Two years or so before, he had written, in the expec- 
tation of yet dignifying his love of Beauty by works 
worthy of it, that the promise of duty and of giving 
immortality must be taken for the performance — 
26. " Till whatsoever star that gnidea my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect. 
And pula apparel on iny tatter'cl loving. 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect" 

But now that, in addition to what has gone before, 
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Shylock, and Prince Hal, and Falstaff have stepped upon 
the stage, and his mind is teeming with creation, he 
proclaims the certainty of immortahty of his conception 
of Beauty, and of himself with it. And the sonnets in 
which he addresses it directly, will be for ever read 
because by the author of the plays. 

107. " Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreamint; of tbiugs to come, 
Can yet the leaae of my true love control, 
Suppoe'd Ds forfeit to a coQfin'd doom. 
Tlie mortal moon halh her eclipse endui'd, 
And the aad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 
And peace proclaims olives of endless nge. 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and death to me subscribes, 
Since, spite of him, I'll live in this pooc rhyme, 
While he insults o'er dull and speechless tribes. 
And thou in this shall find thy monument, 
When tyrants' crests and tombs of brass are spent.* 

And the reason is because he is true to nature, one 
and the same through all time, and is not deceived nor 
attracted by that which is imposing either in art or 
history, but which in either case is unessential to art or 
to human nature. 

123. " No, Time ! thou shalt not boa<4t that I do change : 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange; 
They are but dressiugs of a former sight : 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old; 
And rather make them bom to our desire, 
Than think that we before have beard them told. 
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thy r^iitera uid thee 1 both def j-, 
Not voodering at the pieseut nor the put ; 
For thj records and what we we do lie. 
Hade more ta leu by th j continual haste : 
Thb I do TOW, and this shall ever be, 
I will be true, despite thj scythe and thee." 

And also because be is true to Beauty. It is notiung 
to attend to forms and prejudices, and laboriously build 
upon such foundations the fabric of immortality. It 
will crumble in ruins. It is necessary to listen only 
to the promptings of Beauty, to write nncontrolled by 
laws, so-called, of art, and only as directly inspired by 
that Beauty upon which the truth of art depends. Any 
critic who impeaches bis art is suborned by pedantry 
and prejudice. 

180. " Were it onght to me I bore the canopy, 
With my oztem the outward honooring, 
Or laid great bases for eternity. 
Which prove more short than waste or raiDtDg ) 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favonr 
IiOM all, and more, by paying too much rent, 
For compound sweet foregoing simple savour. 
Pitiful thrivers, in tbeii gazing spent! 
No ; let me be obsequioua in thy heart, 
And take thon my oblation, poor but free, 
WhUK ii not mia^d mtk tetondM, hwvit no art, 
But mutual rendtr, only msfor thte, 

Hence, thon snbom'd informer I a true soul, 
When meet impeaeh'd, stands least in thy control." 

But perfect Beauty is, through man, the end of 
nature; and this perfect Beauty, which has found 
manifestation in the poet's art, is in two senses the end 
of nature ; for it shall remain as a sign upon the earth 
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as long as nature shall endure, and shall only perish 
with iL 

126- " thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

Doat bold time's fichle glass, bis sickle boar ; 
Wbo hast by waning grown, and therein sbow'st 
Tby loTCTB withering, as thy sweet self grow'et ! 
If nature, sovereign mistress over wrack. 
As thou goeet onwards, still will plnck thee back, 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that ber skill 
May time ^sgtK», and wretched minutes kilL 
Yet fear her, thou minion of her pleasure ; 
She may detain, hut not atill keep her treasure : 

Her audit, though delayed, answer'd must be. 

And ber quietus is to render thee." 

In sum, Shakspeare conceived that be had the finest 
genius that ever was, that he, and he alone upon earth, 
had attained to a perfect conception of Beauty in art, 
more full and true than that of antiquity, greater and 
higher and purer than that of his contemporaries, never 
to be surpassed, probably never to be reattained by 
posterity. He conceived, moreover, the sublime idea 
that he was the prophet of perfect Beauty, that it was 
his sacred mission to reveal it to the world in art, and 
that he and his works were alike destined to an im- 
mortality of fame. 

This truth, which the world has discovered indepen- 
dently, it was necessary to his true soul to stamp with 
the seal of his self-consciousness. 

Such then, in sixteenth century England, was the 
astounding but true opinion held of himself by the 
profound man of the people who loved pretty little 
Pembroka 
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In 1595 this profound uian of the people had not yet 

escaped from the encliantiiienta of the dark lady, He 

still listens sadly to her music. He is still her shadow. 

" The clouds tlint gather round the eetting sun 

Do take a sober colourin); from an eye 

That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality." 

IVordivioTtK. 

He feels that his own life is past, his belief in, and 
estimation of it decayed, the freshness and glow of 
fancy fading before experience and thought, human life 
serious, himself in it but not of it, a spirit to move and 
sway, a wageless servant of a nameless power. He is 
i with melancholy." 
" That time of year thou may'at in me beliold, 
When yellow leavea or none or few do hang 
Upon tho«e bouglm that sh;ike t^ninst the cold. 
Bare rained choirs where late the sweet birds sang : 
In me thou seeat the twilight of snch day, 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by-and-by black ni^iht doth take away, 
Death's second self thH.t aeals up all in rest. 
In me thou seeat the glowing of such lii'e 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by." 
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But Pembroke has yet to live. The perfection of 
humanity, he seems born for perfect happiness. The 
elder man feels again the sweetness of life in love, and 
by sympathy with the younger. He writes to Pem- 
broke (and let us only hear him addressing the master 
of his paaflion) — 

37. " A« a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of jouth, 
So I, mode lame bf fortunes dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth And truth. 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of them all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store. 
3o then I am not lame, poor, nor despiaed, 
Whilat that this shadow doth such substance give. 
That I in thy abundance am sufficed, 
And by a part of all thy gloiy live : 
Look what is best, that best I wish in thee, 
This wish 1 have then ten times luppy me." 

His friend's voice ia music To think of him changes 
all sorrow and melancholy into joy. Oh, that he would 
wed that there might be many rembrokes ! The poet 
gets anxious also to "apply" the virtues of friendship. 
He will be true iu love, for ever constant, and bis self- 
sacrifice knows no limit. 

71. " No longer mourn for me when I am dead. 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that 1 am fled 
Prom this vile world with vilest worms to dwell. 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it, for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be for);i>t. 
If thinkiaft on me then should make yon woe." 
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Bnt there seems little opportuoit; to show his love 
by action. How can a poor poet be benefactor to a 
rich earl ? He can but immortalise bim, and he must 
render certain his own immortality to do that. 
26. "TheD Diaj Idare tolioast how I dolovetbeei 

Till then uot show my head where thou mayest pTOTe me." 

In the meantime, he has recourse to imagination, and 
" applies " the virtues of friendship in a drama — the 
Merchant of Venice. Antonio, with his enigmatic 
melancholy and his ideality in friendship, is an 
impression of himself at this moment. 

'' Antonio. In sooth, I know not why I am to Md, 

It wearies me ; you ray it weariea you ; 

Bnt how 1 cai^ht it, found it, or came by it, 

Wliat stuff 'tis made of, whereof it is born, 

I am to leani ; 

And such a want-wit sadness makes of me, 

That I have much ado to know myself." 

"Salabino. Why? then you are in love. 
"Antonio. Fie! Fie!" 

Actl. 

Bnt Has "Fie! Fie!" by no means implies that 

Antonio is a stranger to love. i 
"AmoNia I hold the world but aa the world, 
A sUge where every man mast ptay a part, 
And mine a sad one." I 

Act I. ' 

" Antonio. I am a tainted wether of the floclt 
Meetest for death. The weakest kind of fruit 
Drope earliest to the ground, and so let me. 
You cannot better be employed, Baseanio, 
Than to lire still and write mine epitaph." 
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" Antonio. Be assured 

My purse, my person &ii<l extremest means 
Are all unlocked to your occasions." 

Ait\. 

"AntoSIO. WheB did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend V 

Ati\. 

"Antonio. Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all miscarried, mj 
creditors grow cruel, my estate is very low, my bond to the Jew 
IB forfeit : — and since, in paying, it is impossible I should live, all 
debts are cleared between you and I, if I might but see you at mj 
death; notwithstanding use your pleasure; 1/ your jom do not 
pertuait you to eorm let not ray leltrr." 

Act III. 

" Bassanio (of Antonio) :— 
The dearest friend to me, the kindest man. 
The best conditioned and unwearied spirit 
la doing courtesies, and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draw breath in Italy." 

Act III. 

This last remark of Bassanio's was partly su^ested to 
him by the letter from Antonio which he had juet read. 
Antonio's idea of mutual love is so absolute, that, as he 
himself looked uiKin liassauio's persuading him to lend, 
instead of directly asking for the loan, as almost an 
insult, 30 he will use no persuasion to Bassanio to have 
him come, much as lie desires liis presence. 

"Antonio. Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, and then I care not" 

Act III. 

And when Bassanio has come, it is with a sort of joy 
that he prepares himself for death, joy that his friend's 
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eyes behold him " prove " his love, and fulfil the law of 
friendship to the uttermost. 

"Antonio. Commend me to your honourable vrife : 
Tell her the proceM of Antonii/a end : 
Say how 1 loved you, Bpeak me fair in death ; 
And when the tale is told bid her be judge 
Whether Bossanio had not once a love. 
Repent sot you that you shall lose your friend ; 
And he repents not that he pays your debt. 
For if the Jew do cut but deep enough 
FH pay it inatantly with all my heart." 

Aei IV. 

And here are remarks, as it were, from the chorus : — 
"SoLANio. I think be only loves the world for him." 

AaW. 

"LoREXZO (to PoBTiA, on her sacrificit^; the claims of love to 
those of ber htuboud's friendship) : — 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity." 

Att III. 

ThoB, in the trial of Antonio, Shakspeare delighted his 
imagination with the proof of friendship, in despair of 
a trial of his own " god-like amity " for Pembroke. 
But reality is both less and greater than imagination. 
The trial was to come. But the god-like amity was to 
be shown, not in free service, but in compelled anffer- 
ing. It is the yet unthought and the yet unwilled that 
is dear to the destinies. 

As Antonio is absolute friendship, so Shylock is 
absolute enmity. Antonio spits upon him, not because 
he is of a different religion, but because he is an usurer 
and a harsh creditor, and a professor of the gospel of 
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hate. There is between them the mutual antipathy of 
their principles. Shylock confesses to a " lodged hate 
and a certain loathing I bear Antonio," and has a very 
practical object in killing him, because he brings down 
the rate of interest by lending money gratis, and because 
he opposes his plans and hinders his fortunes ; but, says 
Shylock, " were he out of Venice, I can make what 
merchandise I will," 

In the following lines we have the old theory of 
" fancy," 

" It is engendered in the eyes, 

By gazing fed, and fancy dies 

In the cradle vhere it lies." 

Some lines, resembling lines in the sonnets, it is worth 
while to quote: — 

" I am never merry when I hear sweet masic." 
Cf. Sonnet 8— 

"Music to hear! why henr'st thou music sadly!" 



" So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a seccnd ktad, 
The aknll tliat bred them in the ttptUtKre." 

Cf. Sonnet 68— 

" Before the joMen tresses of the dead 
The right of iepukh/ra were shorn awny 
To live a second life on leeond head." 

I now name the character who presents a third s 
in the evolution of Shakspeare's mind — Antonia 
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Binm — Ji&meo — ArUonio. 

I know not whether Antonio wrote sonnets to his 
friend. His quiet reserve suggests that he is capable of 
much, perhaps even of seriously entertaining an idea of 
the identity of himself and his friend. Such an idea 
pervades the sonnets addressed to Pembroke from 
banning to eud ; an unity of the two friends, established 
not merely upon the unity of beauty subjective and 
objectiTe, but also upon the unity of their love. It not 
only pervades the sonnets, but obtains also direct 
ezpressioa 

S3. " My glua ahall not penuode me I am old, 
As long u joath and thou are of one daU \ 
Bat when id thee time's fuirowe I behold. 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover tliee 
la but the seemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breast doth live as thine in me, 
How can 1 then be elder than thou art ? 
39. " Oh, how thy worth with manners may I sing 

When thou art all the better part of me I 
OS. " Sin of self love poesesseth all mine eye. 

" "Tia thee (myself) that for myself X praise. 
4S. " My friend and I are one." 

And this identity was such a reality to Shakspeare, 
that he has presented to the world an extremely elaborate 
painting of himself and his friend as one. I refer to the 
well-known Prince Hal, the great memorial of this 
friendship in its palmy days ; of this friendship as it was 
objectively displayed and enjoyed in communion of life ; 
jost as the sonnets are the memorials of the feelings 
and ideas of the poet in his friendship. 
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But it is a not unusual thing with Shakspeare to 
begin a play with an idea or a subject, to perceive the 
greater capabilities of tlie idea, and then, having finished 
the play ia hand, to dedicate a greater one to the 
expanded idea. 

"The current flies each bound it chafes." 

I think that tlie idea of drawing himself and hia 
friend in one first occurred to him when he drew 
Benedick in Muck Ado about NothiTuj. 

In the first place, the Pembroke of the early sonnets 
has this resemblance to Benedick in the early part of 
Muck Ado about Nothinij, tliat he is a " professed tyrant 
to the sex," Upon this common trait there are even 
similar expressions in the sonnets and the play. 

10. " Grant, if thou wilt, thon art beloved of meny. 
But that thoo none loveet is most evident" 

" Bbnediok. I am loved of all ladies, only you excepl«d (and 
would I could find in my heart that I hod not e. hard heart for) 
truly I love none." 

And, later, Pembroke succumbs to the dark lady as 
Benedick to Beatrice. In addition, of course, both 
Pembroke and Benedick are handsome, high-bom, of 
knightly accomplishments. 

The suggestion of Pembroke in Benedick is the 
stronger by the suggestion of the dark lady in Beatrice. 
The dark lady is witty and disdainful even as Beatrice. 
The wit and disdain of tlie first are, as it were, in 
Beatrice brought from dark to light. 

To the dark lady Shakspeare writes — 
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140. " Be wise as thou art cruel, do not presa 

My tongue-tied iiatience with too much disdain, 
Lest sorroiT lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 
If I might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to lovi', yet love to tell me so." 

And Hero says of Beatrice — 

" Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on; and her wit 
Values itself w highly that to her 
All matter else eeenis weak." 

But Id so far as Benedick is the object of the Lady 
Beatrice's disdain and wit, lie is in tlic relation of Shak- 
speare hiiusetf tn tlie iliirk ladr. And in so far aa he 
has an equal wit, wherewith to reply to the witty shafts 
he may receive, he suggests his creator. And one may 
conceive that the poet, in spite of his marriage now so 
well known, may have borne generally in London the 
imputation of being a bachelor, and then, more justly 
than the youthful Pembroke, of being a "professed 
tyrant to the sex." Mrs. Shakspeare was not in evidence. 
Her husband perhaps did not always choose to make 
himself uninteresting to the fair by confessing to a wife 
in the country ; and the confession, if it came, would 
seem like a politic pretence to ward off dangerous 
assaults, and but add fresh irony to raillery, which the 
poet would rather be concerned to meet in the same key 
than to disconcert by an air of too much seriousness. 

But if the report be true, which has come down to us, 
that the Earl of Southampton gave Shakspeare £1000 
upon one occasion, then it is quite certain that the poet 
and Benedick are identified, as far as one particular 
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sentence can do it — a sentence which, if not the general 
audience, the young gallants, who in those days sat on 
the stage itself, must have applauded as a topical 
allusion. 

" If he have canght the Benedick it will coat him a thoasaDd 
pound ei« he be cuT«d." 

This is the concluding sentence of some remarks of 
Beatrice which are very noticeable, lliey occur in the 
first Act. 

"Who is his companion now ) He hath ever; month a new- 
•worn brother ! . . He wears hie faith but sa the fashion of 
his bttt. It ever changes with the next block. ... Is Hiere 
no jonng squarer now that wit) make a voyage with him to the 
devil? He will hang upon him like a disease. He is sooner 
caught than the peertilence, and the taker runs presently mad. 
Ood help the noble Claudio 1 If lie have caught the Benedick, 
etc" 

Kow the friendship of Shakspeare and Pembroke was 
a real friendship. The intimate and endearing language 
of the sonnets implies this. As such it meant, in its 
heyday, companionship. Companionship may be either 
serious, of thought or of action, or mirthful, of life. 
Of the best companionship, of action, there could be 
none in this case. Pembroke was too young for a 
companionship exclusively of thought The companion- 
ship, therefore, if it was to be at all, inevitably became 
one mirthful, of life. The actor and wit would set the 
young nobleman's table in a roar ; and the young noble- 
man would seek the actor where he was to be found, 
in his theatre, with its back door opening on Bohemia. 
Shakspeare was only thirty-one. His life hitherto had 
been far other than the lives of Marlowe and Greene. 
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Circumstances had made him comparatively strict A 
mistress had been his chief dissipation. Ambitioaa, he 
had contemned pleasure. But now he was melancholy. 
His study too was life; and he felt his educa- 
tion incomplete. Moreover, he was scepticaL It 
was the period of the Renaissance, and the moral 
reaction from the asceticism of the middle ages. In 
Italy was preached a new gospel of the gratification of 
the senses. And the glad tidings of great pleasure 
were wafted to England, and received gladly among the 
cultured classes. In an age, when so much that was 
false and base in religion, art, and science, masqueraded 
in the guise of truth and beauty, and brought true 
beauty itself into disrepute, there were as many tongues, 
as in this age of matfirialism, ready to cry, that whatever 
may be said against sensuality, however black the 
colours in which it may be painted, it is the only thing 
we have, the " most precious jewel " with which we have 
to bless ourselves. 

130. "By heaven, I think mj love aa rare 

As any she belied with false compare." 

These current ideas Shahspeare has expressed in 
Sonnet 127, the first sonnet to his mistress, in which he 
identifies his mistress with sensuality at large, the one to 
which I have already referred as similar in its language 
to a speech of Biron's in Lov^s LabouT Lost. 

1S7. "In the old age, black was not counted fair, 
Oi if it were, it bore not beauty's name ; 
But now ia black beantj'a sncceasive heir, 
And beauty slandered with a bastard shame. 
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For since each band hath put on nature's power, 
Fairing the foul with art's false borrowed face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holj bower. 
But in profaned, if not lives in di^race. 

Therefore my wiijtress' eyes are raven black 
Her eyea bo adTted ; and they moumera seem 
At BUch who not bom fair no beauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a faUe esteem. 
Vet BO they mourn becoming of their woe, 
That every tongue says beauty should look so." 

When so many prejudices are held as truths, why 
may that not be a prejudice which condemns sensuality ? 
There are many who laugh it to scorn, and appear by 
tiieir own accounts to revel in delights unmarred by a 
single qualifying circumstauce. If then the average 
man reaps such happiness from the indulgence of the 
sense, what might not a poet expect? More surely 
than " saucy jacks," "dead wood " compared to him ; for 
with the aid of a quibble he addresses his mistress, 
fingering the jacks of the instrument, with the secondary 
meaning of sense or desire tickling the souls of men. 

1S8. " How oft when thou, my music, music play'st 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingere, when thou gently sway's! 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds. 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy baud ; 
Whilst my |>oor lips, which 'should that harvest reap, 
At the wood's boldness by thee blushing stand. 
To be 80 tickled they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait. 
Making dead wood more bleased than living lips i 
Since saucy jacka so happy are in this, 
Give me thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss." 
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Virtue is that beauty of conduct which coQBists in 
fidelity to the highest prudence. It must therefore be 
based upon experience. The hereditary instinct of 
virtue is only embT^'onic, and is not to be relied upon as 
indicative of the finished form. Theauthority of other's 
books '\% insufficient. Sensuality has much to say for 
itself. He, at anyrate, who would be the high priest of 
truth, must obtain knowledge and certainty of the truth 
by experience. 

" Don't be always good," said a bold artist, in my hear- 
ii^, to a timid theological student ; " taste the bad also." 
Shakspeare wished both to be with Pembroke and to 
amuse him. Pembroke was at an age when to taste 
pleasure is to plunge into its vortex. The poet was 
already bending over the vortex, speculating upon ite 
depths, and the direction of its re-issuing currents, when 
Pembroke arrived. The friends took hands and plunged 
in together. 

The poet assumed the man of pleasure, and did full 
justice to the part. But all the time, like Benedick — 

" The man doth fear God, however it seem not in him bj eome 
large jests he will make." 

Thus it happened that when Shakspeare b^an to draw 
a portrait of himself and his friend in love with the 
same woman, he at first, in those noticeable remarks of 
Beatrice, in a humorous style introduced some stray 
traits of their general life at the moment. But these 
traits, seen to contain the germ of a mightier conception 
and a mightier play, did not receive additions of the 
like kind in Benedick. 

I have already said that the two friends had a mis- 
tresB rn common. As might be supposed this was 
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originallj without the consent of the original lover, the 
poet I must now tell the story. It is a fact then, that, 
quite early in the friendship, the " lovely boy," of whose 
hitb and truth so much was expected, fannd his way to 
the dark lady's heart and bed. Shakspeare, as we know, 
had been persuading his friend to love, but hitherto 
without success. Choosing to think him, like Adonis, 
and according to his professions, insusceptible to female 
charms, and that his mistress's charms were not very 
dangerous to such an Hippolytus as his friend, being 
chiefly remarkable for their absence, except when his 
own eye was present to see them, and with the notion 
that the incarnation of beauty ought to go where the 
imagination of beauty had become attached, and to 
exhibit the perfect trust of ideal love, he sends him on 
a tender embassage of love to the dark lady. This and 
the result we may gather from the following lines in 
Sonnet 

134. "He leunt but surety-like to write tor m« 

Under that bond that him u fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take, 
Thou usurer, that putt'st forth all to use, 
And sue a friend, came debtor for thy sake ; 
So him I lose through my uDkind abuse." 

The poet discovered the treason, and his friend confessed 
it, no doubt with contrition sincere enough at the 
moment, but powerless to prevent the continoance of 
the fault The first trial of friendship had come, and in 
an unexpected form. The blow must have been a 
heavy on& Shakspeare believed that he, a man who 
did " all other in all worth surmount," was expending 
the infinite treasure of his love upon a woman absolutely 
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unworthy. It might have been thought that this 
absolutely unworthy womsn would have conceived as 
infinite a gratitude for so great a gift, ao freely bestowed 
where it was so little merited. Not at all ; with sounder 
logic, the worthless creature did not value his love a 
ducat. So infinite, so god-like a love was not to her 
taste. She detected its veiled insult. Her joy was to 
revenge herself upon such a love in torturing it. Pem- 
broke she could love. In his believing eyes she could 
see herself in the robes of her vanity. In his embraces 
she could exult over the man to whom she was but a 
play of the imagination, in whose eyes she could see 
herself in her nakedness as through coloured glass. 
She triumphed. For infinite love, infinite scorn. And 
in this infinite wrong his friend had borne a part. But 
he was repentant, apparently. So Shakspeare applies 
the virtues of friendship, and foi^ves his friend, and 
finds excuses for him in lines which also convey his 



34. " Wby did'st thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base cloads o'ertake me in mj way, 
Hiding thj bravery in their rottea smoke} 
Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face ; 
For no man well of euch a salve can speak, 
That heals the wound, and cures not the di^race. 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief ; 
Though thou repent yet I have still the toss ; 
The offeudei's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him who bears the strong offence's crou. 
Ah, but those tears are pearls that thy love ahedt^ 
And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds.'' 
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3B. " No more be grieved at that vhicli thou hast dona : 
Boees have thorns and silvet fouDtains mad : 
Clouds and eclipses stain both Ban and moon, 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud." 

41. " Those pretty wrongs that Itbertj commits, 
When I am sometimes absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well beSta, 
For still temptation follows where thou art 
Gentle tbou art, and therefore to be won. 
Beauteous tbou art, therefore to be assailed ; 
And when a woman woos, what woman's son 
Will gourly leave her till she have prevailed t 
Ah me, but yet thou might'st my seat forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a twofold truth — 
Her's, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me." 

But, in thus forgiving and excusing the condnct of bis 
friend, while that conduct still continues, he becomes a 
consenting party to it. He writes to his mistress : — 

139. " Tell me thou lovest elsewhere, but in my mght, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside." 

and, 143— 

" So will I pray that thou mayest have thy Will, 
If thon turn back, and my loud crying still* 

It is, in fact, Pembroke's falseness to friendship, bis 
breaking his own image of a true and faithful friend in 
, Shakspeare's heart, that the poet finds harder to bear 
than even his mistress's perfidy. 
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4(X " I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 
Although thou steal tbee alt my |«verty. 
And yet love knows it ia a greater grief 
To bear love's wrong than bale's knowD injury. 
Lascivious gnce, in whom all ill well shows. 
Kill me with apitee, yet we must not be foes." 

4S. " That thou host her it is not all my grief, 
And yet, it ttui^ be ntij, I loved her dearly ; 
That she hath thee is of my wailing chief, 
A lose in love that touches me more nearly." 

But he finds consolation in liis metaphysical ideas, 
first of his unity with his friend -. — 

42. " But here's the joy, my friend and I are one. 
Sweet flattery, then she loves but me alone.'' 
and secondly, of his imagination of beauty enslaved to 
his desire. But this, the secondary meaning of these 
particular sonnets, must be brought out hereafter in 
connection with the sonnets to tlie dark lady, and with 
many others which treat of " tasting the bad." For 
quite naturally the dark lady became the incarnation of 
the bad. 

In Much Ado about Nothing, Don Pedro woos Hero 
for Claudio, and Claudio is induced to suspect that Don 
Pedro has won her for himself and not for him. This 
enables the poet to record his reflections upon bis 
recent experience in love, thus : — 

"Cl&udio. Friendship is constant in all other things 

Save in the office and affaim of love. 

Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongneB : 

Let every eye negotiate for itself. 

And trust no agent: for beauty is a witch. 

Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 

This is an accident of hourly proof 

Which I miatmsted noL" 
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From Miu^ Ado abovi Nothing, I most make a com- 
parison of words with words from the sonnets. These 
comparisons I only make that the reader may have a 
due feeling of the propinquity in time of the soimets 
and certain plays : — 

" Beatrice. Alas, poor heart ! If you apite it for my aoke, I will 
Bpit« it for yours, for I will never love that whigh my friend 



89. " For thee against myself I'll vow debate. 

For I must ne'er love him whom thou dost bate.' 
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We have now examined the portrait of the two friends 
in one, as lovera of the same miatress. We will 
proceed to inspect the greater picture of the two biends 
in one, "tasting the bad," and compare it with the 
twofold originaL 

The old King Henry IV. tells us, on almost the 
first page of the series of plays {Henry IV. 1 and 2, 
Mtrry Wives of Windsor, Henry V.) devoted to Prince 
Hal and his companions : — 

"I 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 

Of my joung Harry." 

Young Harry, in the uext scene, explains that the 
stain is in the nature of an eclipse. His mind retains 
its brightness, and he will emei^e from his follies: — 

" P. Hbhrt. 1 know yom all, and will a while uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleneu ; 
Yet herein will I imitate the inn, 
Who doth permit the base conta^oue clouds 
To smother up hie beauty from the world, 
That, when he pleaw o^atn to be himaetf, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder'd at. 
By breaking through the foul and ugly miata 
Of vaponis, that did eeem to strangle him. 
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So wben tbu loose behaviour I throir off, 
And paj the debt 1 never promised, 
Bf how much better than my word I am. 
By so much ehall I falsifj men's hopes ; 
And, like bright metal od a sullen ground, 
My refoimation, glittering o'er mj fault, 
Sball show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
TbAn that which hath no Coil to set it oS^ 
I'll so offend, to make offence a skill ; 
Redeeming time, when men think least I will." 
In Sonnet 41 we first learn of Pembroke's riotous 
living: — 

"Ah me 1 but yet thou raight'st my seat forbear, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth, 
Who lead thee in their riot even there. 
Where thou art forced to break a twofold trutii.'' 
In Sonnet 36 we learn of Sbakspeare'a own dissipa- 
tion: — 

" I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame." 
And in respect, both of his friend's seduction by 
the dark lady, and the entanglement of his own Ideal in 
the snares of desire, of his own seduction therefore, 
he writes a sonnet, which, as it evidently afterwards 
suggested the first half of Prince Henry's speech, so is 
not without the wider significance of that speech, though 
it refers specially to a particular fault. 

33. " Full many a glorious morning bave I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the mead,ow3 green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace ; 
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Even M> my sou one eatlj morn did shine, 
With nil triumphant splendour on mj brow ; 
But, out ! olftck, he was but one hour mine, 
The regent cloud hath maelt'd htm for me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may slain, when heaven's son it&ineth." 

But while the riotous living was common to botli the 
friends, Shakapeare could only be certain that it would 
be temporary in bis own case. He m^tbope it woold 
be so in his friend, and indeed suggest to him in diis 
very character of Prince Henry that it should be bo. 
Again, King Henry says : — 

" Had I BO lavish of my presence been, 
So etnnmon-luLckney'd in the eyes of men, 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company — 
Opinion, th«t did help me to the crown 
Had still kept loyal to possession : 
And left me in reputeless banishment. 



But is ft- weary of thy common eight 



" Most subject is the fattest soil to vsud*; 
And he the noble image of my youth 
Is overspread with them." 
And Falsfcaff :— 

" I would to Ood thou and I knew where a oommodi^ 
Of good names were to be bought" 

And Shakapeare says of Pembroke and of himself, 
his genius, depreciated on account of his conduct : — 
69. " Those parts of thee that the world's eye doth view, 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts con mend; 
All tongues (the voice of souls) give thee that due. 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
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Thine ontwud thus viUi outward praiae is erown'd ; 

But thoee Mme taognea, that give thee m thine own. 

In other aceenta do this praise confound, 

Bj seeing farther then the eje batb shown. 

The7 look into the beautf of thy mind, 

And that, in guen, thej mearaie by thy deeds : 

Then (churls) their thooghte although their eyee were 

kind, 
To thy bir flower add the rank smell of lOMdt .- 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show 
The solve is this — that thou dost common, grow." 

Kevertheless, Shakspeare asBcrts boldly, in spite of 
sppeannces, and indeed in spite of facta, that both be 
and bis friend are of unstained virtaa Hifi leaaon for 
so bold an assertion appears, when he repeats it later 
for himself only, to be the dangerous sophism that they 
are only tasting the bad to know it and shun it : — 

70. " That thon art blam'd shall not be thy defect, 
For slander's mat^ was ever yet the fair ; 
ITie omament of beauty is Huspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo'd of time ; 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou presenfst a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast pass'd by the ambush of young days, 
Either not aasail'd, or victor being charg'd ; 
Yet this thj praise cannot be so thy praiae. 
To tie up envy, evermore eularg'd ; 

If some suspect of ill mask'U not thy show, 
Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts ahoald'at owe." 

He admits, however, that appearances are against them 
both:— 
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67. " Ab, wherefore witb infection should he live, 
And with hia pie«ence grace impiety. 
That ain by him advantage should achieve, 
And lace itself with hia society ?" 

9$. " How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame, 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose. 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name ; 
O, in what aweets doat thou thy aina encloae ! 
Tiat tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivioua commenta on thy eport, 
Cannot diapraiae but in a kind of praise. 
Naming thy name blettea an ill report 
U, what amaneion have those vices got. 
Which for their habitation chose out thee, 
Where beauty's veil doth cover every blot, 
And all thiaga turn to fair that eyes can aee ! 
Take heed, dear heart, of thia lai^ privilefie ; 
The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edge." 

The secondary meaning here is, that vice is enacted 
tor tbe sake of virtue, aa a foil to the ideal, or as a play 
of wit, or dramatically as one of the necessary forms 
in which the infinity of genius must manifest iteelf, or 
under the inspiration of truth, to know and understand 
it origiiially. So that vice thus enacted seems to 
partake of virtue, and to have its justification in a new 
morality of a wide spiritual play. Vice thus becomes 
compatible with virtue in the creature, just as the 
existence of vice is compatible with virtue in the 
Creator. But this "large privilege" is dangerous in 
itself, and to the world at large, which sees the vice but 
not the subtle excuses for it, it carries with it all the 
shame that ordinary vice bears. 

The poet continues addressing both Pembroke and, in 
this secondary way, his own genius : — 
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96. " Some H>7th7 fault is youth, some wantonneM; 
Some Baj thy i;TBce ia youth and gentle sport ; 
Both grace and faults are lovetl of more and leas, 
Thou makeet fanlta graces that to thee resort 
Aa on the finger of a throned queen 
The basest jevd will be well esteemed, 
So are those errors that in thee are seen. 
To truths translated, and for true things deemed. 
How mdny IxnOx mt^U &ix >Um wolf betray, 
y like a lamb he cotild hit hokt tramlate ! 
SoiD many gaien fnigh€$l ihou lead oimty, 
If (Aou mntl<ril vie Ae strength of all thy tlaU ! 
But do not 80 ; I love thee in such sort, 
As, thou being mine, mine is thy good report." 
Id the scientific inrestigatiou of vice by practical 
experimeot, it is obvious there must be no b«^^g the 
question, no assumption on setting out that vice is vice. 
Prejudice must be set aside, and all theories of the 
subject kept clearly before the mind, in order that one 
may be eventually adopted which is shown to be true 
by the evidence of the facts. The case for vice, as true 
morality, has to be considered fully and fairly, and tested. 
But this inevitably becomes a wild game of humour and 
paradox. Errors can be translated into truths by the 
power of wit. And the investigator, unlike scientists in 
general, becomes a very entertaining and seductive 
companion. The Geld which he has chosen for his 
labours repays the cultivating, not only in instruction, 
but in amusement ; besides that the actual experiments 
themselves are not so neutral or even disE^reeable as 
the experiments in other branches of science. A dis- 
secting room and a chemical laboratory, for example, 
distinctly commend themselves less to the gentle senses 
than the boudoir of a fair, or even dark, though frail 
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lady. Hence Shakspeare is auxions that his genius 
should not use the strength of all its state in this 
hypothetical assumption of vice. Innocent himself in 
hia intentions he yet might cause others to offend. For 
if vice he a "stem wolf" it might betray many by 
appearing in a lamb-like guise. And he might be 
excused for not using the strength of all his state, and 
dramatising himself completely in actual life, because it 
was open to him to do this at the theatre. Behold the 
genesis of Sir John Falstaff. 

" Pbincb Hxhst. Well, thus we play the foob with the tima ; 
and the Bpirits of the wise ait in the clouds and moek us." 

You will find all that we have said true, think the 
spirits of the wise, and at the cost of a pretty penny. 

Meanwhile, grave seniority, which has lived and 
knows, regards these strange proceedings with wonder- 
ment, and expresses itself thus : — 

" Kino Hemrt. Thou dost, in thy passsges of life, 
Hake me believe that thou art onl; mark'd 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven ; 

. Tell me else. 
Could such inordinate and low desires, 
Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean attempts, 
Such barrea pleasures^rude society, 
As thon art match'd withal and grafted to. 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood, 
And bold tbetr level with thy princely heart!" 

Pembroke remained a libertine, as we know from 
CTorwMion's History, in spite of all the efforts of Shak- 
speare's genius to convert him by the example of Prince 
Hal But Shakspeare's libertinism ran itself out to its 
predetermined end, the speedier, perhaps, that be and 
his friend became separated in the whirl of pleasure. 
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I must postpone consideration of the circumstanoes ot 
this separation ; but when, in the third year of the 
friendship, the frien<ls were reunited, Shakspeare, with- 
out referring any further to Pembroke's own riots, in 
a series of profoundly interesting patent-convertible 
sonnets, refers to hia own by-past riots, and to his 
absence from Pembroke, conveniently, as both, and at 
the Sfune time, an absence from the Ideal: — 

109. " Oh, never say that I wai false of heart, 

Though abeeace seemed my flame to qualify; 
Ae easy might I from mjrmU depart, 
Aa from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie ; 
That ia mj home of love ; if I have ranged. 
Like him that travels, I return again. 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe, though in my nature reigu'd 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood. 
That it could so preposterously be stain'd. 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good ; 
For nothing this wide universe I call. 
Save thou, my rose : in it thou art my all." 

This return to the Ideal is paralleled, of course, by 
Prince Hal's ; — 

" I shall hereafter, my moat gracious lord, 
Be more myself, 

I do beseech your Hajerty may salve 
The long grown wounda of my intemperance. " 

Shakspeare next explains that he has been mingling 
with the world, trying all men, " tasting the bad," but 
it was to try the truth of the Ideal, and that he 
returns to it with faith confirmed and durable. 
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1 10. " Alaa, 'tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Qoi'd mine own thoughts, sold cheap what ia moat de 
Jfods oM offtncu of affeetioni luio. 
Moa trut it it Outt I havt UxAtd on trvih 
Aikance anA ttrmtgAy : but, by all above, 
Thae hlmthes gave my fuarl anolher youth, 
And wone eteays prmfd thee my be»t of love. 
Now all ia done, save what shall have no end : 
Mine appetite I never more vrill grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A gud m love, to vdiom I am confin'd. 
Then give me welcome, nest my hearen the best, 
Even to thy pure and moat, most loving breast 



117. "Accuse me thus: — that I ha^e scanted all 
'Wherein I should your great deserts repay ; 
Forgot upon your desreBt love to call. 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 
That I havejrequtnl been with iiniiiown minds, 
And given to time yout own dear-purchased right ; 
That I have hoiited sail to all the vdndt. 
Which should transport me farthest from your sight. 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down. 
And on just pmof surmise accumulate ; 
Bring me within the level of your frown. 
But shoot not at me in your waken'd hate : 
Sinet my appeal says I did strive to prove 
The eonilaneij and rirtuf of your love." 



With this we will compare, from Henry IV. : — 

"Hal. I have sounded the very base string vf humility. 
Sirrah ! I am awom brother to a leash of drawers ; I am so good 
a proficient in one quarter of an hour, that 1 can diink with anj 
tinker in his own language during my life." 
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" I UD of all ImmonrB, that bave show'd themselvea bnmaiUBi 
dnce the old days of goodDun Adam to the papil age of this 
preaent twelve o'clock at midnight" 

But, says the Earl of Warwick to the grieved old 
IdDg, who misinterprets his son's conduct: — 

" War. My gncious lord, you look beyoad him qtute : 
The prince bat studies his companions, 
Like a strange tongue ; wherein, to gain the language, 
Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be looked upon, and learned ; which once attained. 
Your Higbnesa knows, cornea to no further use, 
But to be known, and batfd. So, like groaa tenna, 
The prince will, in the perfectness of time, 
Cast otr hia followers, and their memory 
Shall aa a pattern or a measure live. 
By which his Qrace must mete the lives of others, 
Turning past evils to advantages." 

And, on assuming the crown, Hal ftunoonces his 
reformation : — 

"The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now : 
Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the sea. 
Where it shall mingle with the state of floods. 
And flow henceforth in formol m^esty." 
And to Falstaff sa;s : — 

" Kino. Presume not that I am the thing I was ; 
For Ood doth know, so shall the world perceive. 
That I have turned away my former self ; 
So will I those that kept me company." 
And no less a person than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury testifies to the truth of the cbai^ : — 

" Cak. The breath no sooner lefThis father's body. 
But that his wUdness, mortified in him, 
Seem'd to die too ; yea, at that very moment, 
Conaideration like an angel came, 
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And wlupi^d the offending Adun out of him, 

Leftving his body as a paradise, 

To envelop and cont^n celestial spirits. 

Never was such a sudden scholar nkade ; 

Never came refonnatimi in a flood, 

With such a h«adf correDt scouring faults ; 

Nor never Hjdra-beaded mirulnesa 

So sewn did lose his seat, and all at once. 

As in this Kii^." 

But Shakspeare has to confess that he has not 
"tasted the bad" without becoming infected. But he 
hopes his return to the Ideal will completely restore 

118. "Like as, to make our appetites more keen. 
With eafter compounds we our palate urge ; 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen. 
We sicken to sbuu sickness when we pui^ ; 
Even so, being full of your ne'er-cloying sweetneM, 
To bitter sauces itid I frame my feeding ; 
And, sick of welfare, found a kind of meetness 
To be diseas'd, ere that there was true needing, 
This policy in love, to anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults asanr'd, 
And brought to medicine a healthful state. 
Which, rank of goodnai, vxndd hiiUbe cur'if/ 
But thence I learn, and find the leSMn true, 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of yon.'' 

111. " 0, for my sake, do yoa with fortune chide 
The guilty goddess of my hannful deeds. 
That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means, which public manners breeds ; 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdu'd 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand ; 
Pity me, then, and wish I were renewed : 
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Whilat, like a willing patient, I will drink 
PotioDE of eysel 'gainst mj strong infection ; 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction ; 
Pit<f me, then, dear TrJend, and I aanire ^e 
Even that your pity is enongh to cure me." 

Aa Falataff says :— 

"There is a thing, Harry, which thon hast often heard of, and 
it ia known to many in our limd hy the name of piteh ; this pitch, 
aa ancient writers do report, doth defile ; bo doth the company 
thou keepest" 

And the old king says : — 

"Tig seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion." 

And the old king was riglit once in three times, at 
any rate, for Hal and Sliakspeare left the comb, but 
Pembroke remaiiu'd behind. But then he was not "the 
singing masons building roofs of gold," but the "lazy 
yawning drone," to whom, for the credit of bee-nature, 
the workers surely leave such a comb. 

But the infection was dangerous, as Shakspeare 
remembers, when he thinks of that iucamation of the 
evil from which he has escaped, the dark lady. 
119. "What potiotl)^ have 1 drunk nf Syren tears, 
Distilled from limhecliB, foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes, aud hopes to fears, 
Still losiug when I saw myself to wint 
What wretclvi:il errors hath my heart committed. 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted 
In the distraction of this madding fever ! 
0, irr^ft of ill! now 1 find true 
That bOUr ii by ml ifiU made better; 
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And rained love, when it u built anew, 
Qrows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater, 
So 1 rstum rdmk'd to my content. 
And gain by iil thrice more than I have tperU." 

So Hal— 

" Was violently carried away from grace : " 
but — 

" Obscu)^ hia contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness ; which, no doubt, 
Grew like the suinmer grass, fastest by oight, 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty." 

and led bim to conclusions : — 

"There is some soul ofgoodness in things evil. 
Would men obaervingly distil it out 

"Thuswemay gather honey from the weed, 
And make a moral of the devil himself." 

In the end, Sliakspeare boldly reasserts his general 
innocence. He scornfully repudiates the ill coDStruc- 
tions of an evil world upon his conduct. He regards 
only the voice of the Ideal and the inspirations of his 
genius, which, while they do not hide from him the 
" bad " in itself in his actions, yet excuse his " tasting " 
it:— 

119. "Yourloveand pity doth th' impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp'd upon my brow ; 
FoTwhat care I who calls me well or ili, 
So yon o'ergreen my bail, my good allow ) 
You are my all-the- world, and 1 must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongne ; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive, 
That my steeled sense or changes right or wrong. 
In so profound abysm 1 throw all care 
Of other's voices, that my adder's sense . 
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To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 
Mark how with my ueglect 1 do diapenBe ; — 
You are eo etronglj in my purpose bred. 
What all the world beeides metliinka are dead." 
121. " 'Tia better to be vile than vile eeteeni'd. 

When not to be, receives reproach of being ; 
And the just pleasure loat, which is so deem'd 
Not bj our feeling, but by others' seeing. 
For why should others' false adulterat« eyes 
Qive salutation t« my sportive blood? 
Or on mj frailties why are frailer spies, 
Which in their wills count had what I think good \ 
No,— I amlhatl am; and they that Uvtl 
At mv abuses, reckon up Wi«r own,- 
/ may be strauihl, though Ihty Vumidva be bevd/ 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain — 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign." 
As Master Brook says, " As you have one eye upon 
my follies turn another into the register of your own." 
As to his follies, Hal says : — 

" So please your Uajeety, I would I could 
Quit all offences with as clear excuse, 
As well as, I am doubtless I can pui^ 
Myself of many I am charged withal ; 
Vet such extenuation let me beg. 
As, in reproof of many tales devis'd — 
Which oft tlie ear of Rreatness needs must hear — 
By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers, 
1 may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wandered and irregular, 
Find pardon on my true submission. 

To mock (be eipectation of the world. 
To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
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The French shall add the last word — 

" Hia vanitiea foreapent 
Were but the outside of the Roman Bratus, 

Covering discretion with a coat of folly," 

The comparison is complete. And is not the 
likeness ? It may be said, of the double original, there 
ia more of Shakspeare than of Pembroke in the picture, 
that, while the follies were common to the two friends, 
the reformation was confined to the poet. Yes ; but 
while Shakspeare draws himself directly, as it were, he 
draws Pembroke through his idea of him, an idea that 
idealises and thinks the best ; and this idea included 
the idea of his reformation as necessary, as involved in 
the perfection of character ascribed to him by the 
generous imagination of the poet. The reformation of 
Hal is not only drawn from the reformation of Shak- 
speare, therefore, but is a prophecy of the reformation 
of Pembroke, and a prophecy meant to bring about its 
own fulfilment. But I will discover some additional 
traits of Pembroke in the picture hereafter. 

I can hardly spare a word for kind old Jack Falstaff. 
One cannot think of him dying with a broken heart 
without pain. The cruelty was necessary ; but right, 
only because man's will is weak. Only in absolute 
separation would it be possible to escape from sympathy 
with kind old Jack, and the influence of his fascinations. 
I have already said something of his genesis. He is, like 
Falconbridge, an exfoliation of the poet's mind, certain 
observed tendencies common to himself and all men 
isolated and raised to infinity. In one particular we 
can trace his connection with the poet Shakspeare 
was evidently impressed with the idea that at thirty- 
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two he was too old for diBsipatioD. Thus he writes of 
himself and his tnistreas : — 

136. " Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young. 
Although she knows mj days are past the beat, 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue : 
Od both aides thus is simple truth suppreat. 
Bat wherefore say a she not, she is unjust ? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 
O, love's best habit is in seeming trust, 
And age in love lovea not to have yean told." 

This uneasy feeling of being too old for youthful 
pleasures, of seeming to ape youth, may have suggested 
the belief in his own youth in the character of Fslstaff, 
who being threescore yet speaks of "us youth," and 
" we that are in the vaward of our youth," and is 
addressed thus: — 

"Farewell, thou latter spring, farewell, all-ballown aummer. 

" Fal. I have much to say on behalf of that Falstaff." 
That is to say, vice has much to say on behalf of itself. 
For Falstaff seems to include all vices as distinguished 
from crimes. He is idleness, lust, gluttony, lying, slan- 
dering, cowardice, thieving; and all he defends with 
iu&nite wit, so tliat he is too amusing as he is for one 
to wish him to be otherwise. 

" Thou mak'et faults graceK that to thee tesort" 
Witty himself, he is the cause of wit in others; and 
loving himself he is the cause of love in others. Sen- 
sual pleasure, laughter, excitement of faculty, gratifica- 
tion of sympathy — all are to be found where he is. His 
attraction is so infinite that even the soaked dead-and- 
alive Bardolph says, after his master's death, gruffly. 
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"Would I were with him, wheresome'er he is, in 
heaven or Id bell," and redeems himself in our opinion. 

That Falstaff is an infinite conception there are 
certain indications in the plays. For example, almoet 
the first words addressed to him are ; — 

" What a devil hut thou to do with the time of the daj. Ualew 
hours vere cupa of aack, and minutea capona, etc., I see no reaaon 
why thou ahould'at be so siiperflnoua to demand the time of the 
day?" 
And he himself says — 

" Thon aeeat I have more flesh than another man, and there- 
fore more frailty." 

and 

" Banish Plump Jack and banish all the world." 

Yet infinite as he is, and evolved as he lat^ely must be 
from the inner consciousness of the poet, I was once 
astounded by actually encountering his simular both In 
body and mind. In about tive minutes, this person had 
revealed to me every moral trait of his spiritual 
ancestor, except thieving. And his radical constitution 
of thought, the very turn of his language, brought old 
Jack to my mind at every moment. Given a man 
with a certain infinity of imagination and appetite, and 
a defective moral sense, I suppose he must become 
like the infinite creation of the poet. 

But the bard truth of Falstaff is that spoken by the 
Chief Justice : — 

" Fou follow the prince up aud down like his ill angel." 

At these words, as in a dream, Falstaff changes into 
the dark lady — 

" My woTser spirit a woman coloured ill." 
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But before I touch upon the relatioD of Falstaff to 
the dark lady, I will quote some echoes of the sonnets 
to be found in Merry Wivtt of Wivdtor. 

F&L. " Though love use Kaaon for his phymcian." 
Cf. Sonnet 147 :— 

" My reasoD the pbynician lo my love." 
Fal. " Why now is Copid a child of conadeDce." 
Cf. Sonnet 157 ;— 

" Love ia too yonog to know whit coiucience is, 
Tet who knows not conscience is bom of love." 



in which there \s a coupling of Cupid and conscience, 
much in the sense of FalstafTs exclamation. 

And in Henry V. the much writing of sonnets of 
varied praise probably suggested the idea of the 
Dauphin's remark : — 

"Dahphiu. The man halh no wit that cannot vary deserved 
praise on my palfrey. I once writ a sonnet in his praise. ' 

These quotations, signs of propinquity in time, as I 
have said, of the sonnets and certain plays, are also 
signs of my passing from the quartette of plays inspired 
by the experience of " tasting the bad," 

Prince Hal represents the fourth stage in the 
evolution of the poet's mind. 

Biron, Jtomeo, Anionic — Prince Hid. 
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OUR DA.RK LA.DT OF DESIRE. 

The destiny of Falstafi' is the dark lady. " 'Sblood, I 
am as melancholy as a j^ib cat." They are united in 
a celestial or infernal marriage, in the bonds of the 
abstract. Each is evil, convex or concave, bellying in 
the beams of pleasure, shadowy in the hollowness of 
misery, mutually comprehensive, one evil, of one mag- 
netic substance, of one flesh and of one Syren's voice. 
Tet they have their special associations. If the rest 
be of the man, Desire is of the woman. The dark lady 
therefore is especially our Dark Lady of Desire. And 
aa one Pembroke is seduced both by the dark lady and, 
in the person of Hal, by FalatafF; .so one perception of 
Beauty, Truth, and Virtue, one Genius, is seduced botli 
by Desire and by all that is evil and giveth pleasure. 
Let us see how Shakspeare primarily refers the seduc- 
tion of his genius to evil to a certain disposition of his 
mind, a disposition which we shall all recognise in 
whatever degree in ourselves. 
He sees Beauty in things beautiful ; this, of course: — 

99. "The lily I condemned for thy hand. 

And buda of marjoram had stolen thy bair : 
The roees trembling on tboma did stand. 
One blnabing, red, another white despairi 
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A third, uor red nor whit«, bad stolen of botb. 
And to bis robberj had annexed thy btcftth; . . . 
More flowers 1 noted, yet I none coold see. 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee." 
But he sees Beauty also in thinfts not beautiful In 
two sonnets, which como in the middle of those I have 
quoted, which treated of his return to the Ideal after 
" tasting the bad," he explains that his mind ia so full 
of, so intoxicated with the Ideal, that it produoes 
idealistic illusions everywhere, the eye seeinf;; as the 
mind thinks ; so that the eye is, as it were, a flattering 
courtier to the mind ; and as to the king crowned with 
power his courtiers say, " The whole earth is beneatJi 
your sway," so to the mind crowned with beauty, the 
eye represents all things as beautiful The eye is 
one with the imagination. Truth and Virtue likewise, 
included in Beauty, are seen or imagined or thought to 
exist, idealised into existence, where in fact they are 
not. Hence, in the cup where there seems Beauty, 
Truth, Virtue, if there be error, then the dire result is 
due to the flattering unction of illusion. 

131. "Since 1 left yon, mine eye is in my mind ; 
And that which governs me to go about, 
Doth part his function, and is partly blind, 
Seems seeing, but effecloally is out ; 
For it no fonu delivers to the heart 
Of bird, of flower, of shape, which it doth latch ; 
Of hia quick objects hath the mind no part. 
Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch ; 
For if it see the rud'st or gentlest sight, 
The moat sweet favour or deformed'st creature, 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night, 
The crow or dove, it ghapes them to your featnic 
Incapable of more, ieplet« with you, 
My most true mind, thus maketfa mine eye untrue." 
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114. "Or whether doth my mind being crowned with jou, 
Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery, 
Or whether ehttll 1 say, mine eye aaith true. 
And that yoiir love taught it this alchemy, 
To make, of monsters and things indigest. 
Such cherubins a? your sweet self resemble, 
CreatiDg every bad a perfect best, 
Ae fast aB obji^cta to hie beamB aasemble % 
0, it ia the first, 'tis flattery in my seeing. 
And my great mind most kingly drinks it up : 
Mine eye well knowa what with hia gust is 'greeing, 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup : 
If it be poisoned, 'tis the lesser sin 
That mine eye lovea it and doth firet begin." 
That evil should ever seem good then is piimarily due 
to a disposition of the mind which idealises the eviL 

But the Ideal itself cannot remain permanently 
wedded to evil. In moments of passion evil may seem 
good, as I suppose is a common experience : — 

151. " Love is too young to know what conscience ia." 
But, the passion past, conscieuce returns : — 

" But who knows not conscience is bom of love 1 " 
And the Ideal repents of its deception : — 

34. " Ah, but those tears are pearl, that thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds." 

But then the Ideal (one with the genius) finds an 
excuse in the passion which blinded it : — 

30. " To thy sensual fault I bring in sense 
Thy advene party is thy advocate." 

And, moreover, Shakspeare considers his Ideal as yet 
young and unproved : — 

96. " Some say thy fault b youth, some wantonneas ; 
Some say thy grace is youth and gentle sport" 
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41. "Those pretty wrouf^a that liberty commitB, 
When I am BometimeB absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits. 
For still temptation follows where thou art" 
But afterwards ho admits that he likes to make these 
aasnmptioDs, which he makes in "tasting the bad," 
namely, that the evil may not he evil, and that his 
genius is not instructed enough, not wise enough — too 
young in short to l>c certain that all that men call evil 
is evil, because by making these assumptions, he can 
gistify passion with an induced easiness of conscience: — 
1S8. " When my love swears that she is made of truth 
I do believe her, though I know she lies ; 
That she mi^'ht think me some untutor'd youth. 
Unlearned in the world's false subtleties. 
Thas vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my years are post the best, 
Simply I credit her false speaking tongue ; 
On both sides thus is simple truth snpprest. 
But wherefore says she not, she is unjust, 
And wherefore say not I, that I am old, 
Oh, love's best habit is in seeming trust. 
And e^ in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie with her, and she with me. 
And in our faults by lies we flattered be." 
Another excuse for the Ideal is its generosity. It is 
Truth, Beauty, Loot. 

41. "Qentle thou art, and therefore to be won." 
and Desire is — 

134 "Covetous, and he is kind." 
Another excuse is the confusion which arises in the 
mind through the common application of the word love 
to things purely spiritual and things purely senaual, a 
bond of association which idealises lust. 
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40. "Take all ray loves, my love, jea, take them all, 
What hast thou Umn more thau thou had'Bt before 1 
No love, mj love, that thou may'st Ime love call ; 
All mine was thine, before thou hod'st this more. 
Then if for my love, thou my love receivest, 
I cannot blame thee, that my love thou oseit." 
42. "Thou dost love her, because thou know'st I love her." 
In other words, " I love spiritually, because I love 
aensoally." But here is the great fault of the Ideal, 
that in tasting the bad it blinds the conscience, makes 
Desire seem good, and leads it on to gratification. 
40. " But yet be blam'd if thou thia self-deceivest. 
By wilful taste of what thyself refuMst" 

We will now accompany Shakspeare through the 
sonnets to the dark lady, and his troubles with Desire 
to their termination in certain rationalistic conclusions, 
arrived at probably before the experience of tasting 
the bad had entered upon the stage of reformation and 
return to the Ideal. 

These sonnets, in their secondary meaning, will be 
easily understood if it be remembered that the dark lady's 
love typifies the union of Desire with Will, as Pembroke's 
love typifies the union of Beauty with the Mind, and 
that the dark lady's hate typifies the conflict of Desire 
with the Will, the pangs of conscience, of self-reproach. 
So when the dark lady turns eyes upon Pembroke, a 
longing for peace of conscience, combined with self- 
indulgence, or an uneasiness of conscience again, is 
intended. And when the dark lady and Pembroke are 
united in Love, Desire has succeeded in making itself 
appear good, and conscience is lulled to rest for the time. 

And here, to relieve the reader's attention, I propose 
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to Hebraise a few sonnets, calling the friend, or Beau^ 
or the Ideal, or the Genius, the Soul. 

131. " Evil and not fair ia m; desire, jet it is tTrannooB and 

cruel oa the beauty of women. 
" For my heart doth dote thereon, and saith unto it, ' Thon 

art a precious jewel.' 
"Yet men say, it is nought, nor are their hearts moved 

by it; 
"And I dare not answer them, save in seci«L 
"But in the night-time id beard the voice of my groau- 

inga 1 when I cry, evil is my Desire, but it is 

exceeding fair. 
" Yea it is good though it doeth evil : it is fair, and thai 

which proceedeth from it, doth bear false witness 

against it. 
13S. " Behold mine eyes are the eyes of Desire, but the heart 

of Desire is full of loathing. 
"Therefore the eyes of my Desire pity me ; yea, they aic 

dark with sorrow of my pain. 
"The glory of the heaven is the sun when he rises in 

the east ; and in the west a star gleams like a gem 

upon the brow of even. 
" So becoming unto Desire are eyes of sorrow ; their 

mourning is full of grace. 
" But, ah, tbat Desire were not always a loathing in the 

heart; ah, that its hate would turn to pity. 
" That I might say, fair and good is my pleasure, and evil 

is all whereon my Desire feedeth not. 
133. " I am token in the toils of Desire, toy soul is caught in a 

" I groan as a bondsman, and my soul is sold into 

slavery. 
" For Desire hath got hold of me ; yea, it hath engroaaed 

"Hy soul ss^th it is good, it is fair, it is my souFs 
desire ; 1 am fonaken of myself ; I am thrice for- 
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" Let m^ bod J be cast unto the liom ; bnt let mf Mill 

be uved from tbe pit. 
" I &m given up unto my lusta aa a prey to tha (potter ; 

and m; boqI is in tbe power of mine enemieB, 

134. "Mj Boal Mith, Behold, thy desire it is good ; where- 

upon I take mj fill of pleaeure. 

" Behold my ways are evil, and I am latiafied ; but 
let not m; eonl err and be deceived. 

"Bnt my Desire yearaeth as the abjaa, and my wol 
goeth down into the deep. 

"My Boul had pity and said, What is thy Desire t per- 
chance it is fair, perchance it is not evil. 

"And Desire answer^, Behold me; in tbe light of 
thy countenance, am I not fair? Am I not good % 
Hy lord shall not depart from his handmaiden. 

"Therefore my soul, that had delivered me, baa fallen 
into tbe abyss with roe : I am altogether lost 

135. "The harlot delights and is gbd, and Desire hath bold 

npon me and upon my soul 
" The harlot^s kisses are honey bitter as gall : and Desin 

isasasea. 
" Then let my love be received of her. 
"Let me be reckoned among the multitude of her 

"The sea receiveth the drope of nun, so I fall into 

" Let not an harlot desptae me ; let Desire reject not 

the son of her womb." 

The slave of Desire he is yet the victim of the self- 
reproach which Desire causes (139). Therefore he will 
not disguise from himself, how foul is Desire, but will 
speak the truth of it, and cease to gratify it (140, 141, 
142). But the next moment he would be willing to 
loee his soul to gratify it (143). 

Then follows a cry aa of a liero taken, a battle lost. 
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the rebel despairing cry of the Ideal that would be 
spirit and niuat be human : — 

144. "Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which hke tvro epirits do suggest me etill ; 
My better angel ia a man, right fair. 
My woraer epirit a woman, coloured ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female eril 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 
Wooing bis purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turned fiend. 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 
But being both from me, both to each Mend, 
I guess one angel in another's helL 
But this shall I ne'er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel flie my good one out." 

Postponing at this point the more particular applica- 
tion of the sonnet to Desire, we must give it a far wider 
signification, and say that it is the cry of the Ideal 
compelled to sheath its wings and become practical. 
In doing so it passes through a stage of moral scepticism, 
in which " there is nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so," and " fair is foul, and foul is fair." 

" I guess one angel in another'^ hell, 
But this shall 1 ne'er know, but live in doubt. 
Till my bad angel Bre my good one out," 

But the end is not so. The result of the conflict of 
good and evil, of, broadly^ the morals of eternity with 
the morals ot " carpe diem" is not and cannot be that 
the Ideal should at last say, " Evil, be thou my good," 
but that it should adapt itself to the evil, and so to the 
Human and the Actual. It must live in the Present, 
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sheathe its wings, but not forget them, levitate in its 
dreama, and waking work for a world in which to fly. 
" There ia a »>ul of giKxlnew in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out." Henry V. 

Without Teligion, the iiteaUtj- of tlic past taken on 
trust, the poet is not supplied witli uii{|uestioned rules 
of life. He has approached the application of morality 
with an ideal of virtue, to prove it true. And the 
shock of the Ideal with life almost overthrows his 
reason. He has yet to distil the soul of goodness. 
And meanwhile, in his mind, over the whole domain of 
morals, 

" Blftck spirita and white, 
Ked Bpirit« and grey, 
MiDgle, miDgle, mingle.". 
The spirits of good and evil take their hymeneal flight, 
" And obstacle find none. 
Of meinbrane, joint, or limb, exclusive bars ; 
Easier than air with air, if spirits embrace, 
Total they mix." MilUm. 

The issue is the practical Ideal, the pure Ideal 
unchanged in itself, but armed with the practical, 
working in the present with present aberration. In con- 
duct governed by the practical Ideal, a proportion of 
evil is mixed with good; as for current coin a baser 
metal is mixed with the pure gold. The alloy of love 
is justice, and tie alloy of single blessedness is 
marriage. 

PhUoprogenitiveneas by a certain gross absurdity (Sir 
Thomas Browne), excludes itself from the life-view of 
the moral idealist. Nevertheless, unless in exceptional 
case«, he finds asceticism practically untenable. He 
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tries then the opposite principle, sensualism ; and tries 
it ahstradilf and as a whole, for this is the way his 
mind works. He finds it is attended in its operation 
with idealistic illusions, and he discovers much philo- 
sophical justification of it. so that it really seems as if 
his Ideal must set its seal upon it and say, Here is 
Beauty, Truth, and Virtue. 

" I gnew one angel in another's helL" 
But he always has the former Ideal in his memory, 
and feels its superiority, and recc^ises that it is by the 
influence of passion he is unfaithful to it: — 

" To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my ride." 

In addition, he discovers by experience that sensualism 
also aa a principle is practically untenable. But we 
descend to the simplest interpretation of the sonnet in 
two lines of a subsequent one : — 

161. " My sonl doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love," 

Passion thrusts a sword in the scale, and the judgment 
is unable to resist the argument. But when the sword 
is removed, the scale flies up again and kicks the 
beam. Error becomes Virtue, Virtue becomes Error. 

A series of these alternations may make a St Augustine 
proclaim the Error, and a Jacques Casanova the Virtue. 
But neither of these is the verdict of the majority. So 
let us follow Shakspeare whose thought keeps the road- 
way. 

To leave Desire is as a death (145) ; not to leave it ia 
aa a death (146). 
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The poet bow asks, what is the cause of his moral 
sufieiiDgs ? The answer is, his Idealism. 

149. "But, love, hate on, for now I know thj mind ; 
Those that can see thou lov'st, and I am blind." 

Those who make sensuality better that it is, show by 
that very fact they are too good for it ; aud self-reproach 
is their lot. 

But why should it be ? If the characteristic of a worthy 
man be, by the effluence of his mind, to make unworthy 
things seem worthy, why so, should he not enjoy them ! 
ICO. " If thy unworthinesa raised love in me, 
More worthy I to be beloved of thee." 

Besides Desire blinds the conscience ; or rather con- 
science goes over to the enemy, and a man becomes 
faithful to Desire, with a conscience. How is he then to 
blame? 

151. "No W4nt of conscience hold it that I call 

Her— love, for whose dear love I rise and fall." 

So, finally, he resigns himself to Desire. Evil at first, 
it had come to seem good, and now f^ain he knows it to 
be evil : — 

162. " In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, . . . 

And all my honest faith in thee is lost" 

But evil as it is, he must continue its slave : — 
, "In loving thee thou knowest I am foTBwom." 
" Will " unites with Desire. For Reason cannot cure 
it It is its own cure : — 

163. . "My help lies 

Where Cupid got new fire, my mistress' eyes." 

ThuBEeaaon goes over to the enemy. And the sum is: — 
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IM. "The little love-god, lying once asleep, 

Laid bj his side his heart-inflaming brand, 
Whilst many nymphs, that vowed chaste life to keep, 
Came tripping by ; but in her maiden band 
The fairest votary took up that fire 
Which many legions of true hearts had wonn'il, 
And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin's hand disarm'd. 
This braod she quenched in a cool well by, 
Which from love's fire took heat perpetnal, 
Growing a bath, and healthful remedy 
For men diseased ; but I my mistress' thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love's fire heats water, water cools not love." 
The "fairest votary" is [riendship, and the 
" Cool well by. 
Which from love's fire took heat perpetual," 
is Grace, in which is included heavenly love "hard hy" 
frieadship. But Grace cools not passion, rather passion 
heats or infects Grace or the Ideal, which then goes over 
to the enemy and produces all the illusions of love. But 
observe the last line of the sonnet is ambiguous, and I 
think so purposely. It may mean also that the Ideal 
itself inspires or involves Desire, But such a meaning 
at this point I neglect 

Shakspeare then concludes that Desire in itself is an 
evil, and the rest of love idealistic illusion, but that 
both Desire and illusion are inevitable and must be 
accepted as law of nature. 

This conclusion seems sound, and in accordance with 
common sense. But the continuance of tlie poet's liaixm 
with his mistress seems not in accordance with common 
sense. Another conclusion has not yet had time to influ- 
ence the poet's mind to the perfect application of his ex* 
perieoce. It is that which I therefore at present neglect. 
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THE BBOKEH FRIENDSHIP. THE WOELD-PAIN. HEGIfiA. 

The fact is, Shakepeare is very busy applying those 
virtues of friendship, which he was so anxious to apply 
when he first knew Pembroke, and so fearful that he 
should have no opportunity of applying. 

"ForgiveneM to the injured doth belong, 
He never can forgive who did the wrong." 

Pope. 

Pembroke having injured his friend, and been tor- 
given was naturally less inclined to see bim, especially 
as the offence was continuous. The pain he had given, 
bis own compunction, and his friend's moral superiority, 
all alike bored him. It is easy to be whirled off iii 
the pursuit of pleasure. But as the real motives for 
whirling off were not such as could be contemplated 
with complacency, it was natural that other motives 
should present themselves. He began to remember 
that he was a nobleman, and that between a nobleman 
and a player, whatever might be the mutual regard, the 
usages of the world, and — zounds ' — very properly, re- 
quired a certain restraint and unfamiliarity of inter- 
course. Consorting with a player might be carried too 
far, and with detriment to bis reputation. A diminution 
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of the time devoted to his friend might aptly be 
compensated by an extension of the space between 
them. A conventional poetical friendship of a flatter- 
ing kind, in the air, and independent of any personal 
relation, seemed for many reasons the fitting form for 
the friendship gradually to assume. And it they should 
meet on the dark lady's stairs — but that possibility 
would not be perhaps of long continuance — well, he was 
always pleased to see Shakspeare. 

Whatever other feelings may have been occasioned in 
the poet's soul by the application of this decorous 
process of reducing his allowance of love to a minimum, 
he veils them in the sonnets, and confines himself to 
the patient, humble endurance of all unkindness, and to 
the expression of limitless self-sacrifice. It is exceed- 
ingly beautiful to see how he applies to each fresh 
symptom of the increasing coldness of Pembroke, a 
fresh development of his ideal of love. We will hear 
him only addressing his friend : — 

36. " Let me confeaa that we two must be twain, 
Although our undivided loves are one : 
So Bhall those blots that do with me remain. 
Without thy help, bj me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though iu out livea a separable spite, 
Which, though it alter not love's sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love's delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 
Uiiless thou take that honour from tby name : 
But do not BO ; I love thee in such sort, 
A3 thou being mine, mine is thj good report 
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49. " Agunit that time, if ever that time come, 
When I shall «ee thee frown on my defects. 
When as thy love bath cost his ntniost mm, 
Call'd to that audit hy advia'd reapects ; 
Against that time, when thou nh^t ntrangely pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye ; 
When love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity ; 
Against that time do 1 ensconce me here 
■ Within the knowledge nf mine own desert. 

And this my hand against myself uprear, 
To gnard the lawful reasons on thy part : 
To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since, why to love, 1 can allege no cause. 

57. " Being your slave, what should I do but tend 

Upon the hours and times of your desire ! 
I have no precious time at all to spend, 
No serviees to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world -without-ead hour. 
Whilst I, my sovere^, watch the clock for you. 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour, 
When you have bid your servant once adieu ; 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where yon may be, or your affairs suppose, 
But, Uke a sad slave, stay and think of nought. 
Save, where you are, how happy you make those : 
So true a fool is love, that in your will, 
(Though you do anything), he thinks no ill. 

58. " That Ood forbid, that made me first your slave, 

I should in thought control your times of pleasure. 

Or at your hand the account of hours to crave, 

Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure ! 

0, let me suffer, being at your beck. 

The imprison'd absence of your liberty ; 

And patience, tame \» sufTenuice, bide each check, 

Without accusing you of injury. 

Be where yott list, your charter is so strong. 
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That yon jounelf may privilege jaai time : 
Do what fou will ; to ;ou it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 
I am to wait, though waiting bo be hell ; 
Not blame jour pleasure, be it ill or welL" 
Pembroke apparently excused his coldness by a 
til quoque, complaining that Shakspeare on his part 
showed a decay of love in not addressing him sonnets 
so frequently as of old, nor so warm in compliment as 
sonnets from other poets. Having defended himself 
from this accusation, and convinced no doubt of the 
hollowness of the love that could make it, he writes : — 

87. " Farewell ! thou art too dear for mj posBesBing, 

And like enough thou know'st tbj estimate : 
The charter of thj worth gives thee releasing ; 
Uy bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by tby granting 1 
And for that riches where is my deserving 1 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 
And BO my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gav'st, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav'st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing. 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
TbuB have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter. 
In sleep a king, but, waking, no such matter. 

88. " When thou shalt be disposed to eet me tight^ 

And place my merit in the eye of scorn. 

Upon th; eide against myself I'll fight, 

And prove thee virtuoun, though thou art forsworn, 

With mine own weakness, being beet acquainted. 

Upon thy part I can set down a story 

Of faults concealed, wherein I am attainted ; 

That thoD, in losing me, shalt win much glory : 

And I by this will he a gainer too ; 

For bending all my loving thoughts on thee. 
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The injoriea that to myself I do, 

Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 
Sach ie mj love, to thee I so belong, 
That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 

8t. " Say that thon did'at forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence : 
Speak of my lameness, and 1 straight will bait, 
Against thy reasons making no defence, 
Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 
To set a form upon desired change, 
Ah I'll myself disgrace ; knowing thy will, 
I will acqoaintance strangle, and look strange ; 
Be absent from thy walks ; and in my tongue 
Thy sweeHwloved name no more shajl dwell, 
Lest I (too much profane), should do it wrong. 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 
For thee, against myself I'll tow debate, 
For I must ne'er love him whom thou dost hate. 

90. " Then haU me when thou wilt ; if ever, now ; 
Now, while the world is beat my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 
And do not drop in for an after-loss : 
Ah ! do not, when my heart hath ecap'd this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquer'd woe; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
If tb6u will leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite. 
But in the onset come : so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune's might ; 
And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compar'd with loss of thee will not seem so." 

To this appeal, Pembroke seems to have made a polite 
response. The poet rejoices at first, but the evidences 
of coldness are too palpable, whatever the constancy 
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professed. He expresses \az disbelief in a more decided 
form, and resolved, at any rate, to be true himself to the 
attermost, ventures to rebuke his friend for the general 
detects of bis conduct. 

95. " How like Eve's apple dotli thjr beauty grow, 

If thy Bweet virtue answer not thy show ! 
04. " Lilies that fester smell far wone than weeds. 

96. " The hardest knife ill-naed doth lose ita edge." 

After this comes the significant absence referred to 
in Sonnet 97: — 

" How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year." 

The coldness of Pembroke became repellent. A 
period ensued during which the poet, conceiving 
Pembroke's love to be dead, saw him no more and sang 
to him no more. 

And with this eclipse of love, between the poet's 
genius and the Ideal, passed the earth-shadow. 

107. " The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, " 

Hence to the Ideal, as to Pembroke, he is equally 
silent, and no sonnet flows from his pen. 

In his "study" of "virtue" he had made two 
practical applications, he had "tasted the bad" in 
sensuality, and " tasted the good " in friendship. And 
from tasting the good, as from tasting the bad, he had 
absorbed the same delirious drug of moral doubt 

He could only live by the Ideal, and the Ideal was 
sick almost to Doomsday with eclipse. 

This, then, was the end of his love for pretty little 
Pembroke. And what had been its course ? Generoos 
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endowment of Ms friend with every human and divine 
quality, a faithful observance of all the dues of love, 
absolute trust, patient and humble acceptance of repulse, 
limitless self-sacrifice upon his side, had encountered 
from the aide of Pembroke vile outrage, of long continu- 
ance, and shrouded in hatred, haughtiness, contempt, 
and hypocrisy. 

Once more love had been led " like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth." The poet had been 
willing to give his heart to the knife for his friend. 
But this was not the destined trial. Destiny inspired 
Pembroke with its terrible irony. Metaphorically, he 
took the knife, carved the heart, ate it, wiped his lips, 
and went about his business. This was the trial. This 
was the end. 

And such in this world is the end of love. 

" Adaji. Knov jou not, master, to some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies 1 
No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master, 
Are sanctified and holj traitors to you." 

Ai Yov. Likt It, Act ii., Scene 11. 
Is love then justified of its works ? How can it beat 
the superscription of the Ideal ? 

Embarked already upon the sea of will, 
(136. " The sea, all water, yet receives rain stOl, 
And is abundance addeth to his store ; 
So thou, being rich in iBiU, add to thy vill, 
One will of mine, to make thy lai^e wilt more.') 
tossing on its troubled waters, there now burst upon the 
poet's soul a veritable tempest. 

A terrible anger strove with strong love for justice. 
The poet was mortal and all mortal thoughts coursed 
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through his brain. Offended pride of worth and moral 
indignation su^ested infinite revenges. Every con- 
sideration of prudence militated against thenL The 
sentiment of justice daffed prudence aside and summoned 
up the sterner virtues. The still small voice of love 
never ceased to be heard. But wherein lay duty ? 
Who should say ? Is wrong-doing to remain un- 
punished ? Then how could society exist which depends 
on justice ? But if justice be right as against love, then 
was lie impelled to justice and to punishment. But the 
ideal of love can brook no exception. Its still small 
voice Bays ever, No. And in sympathy with his own 
wrongs, he feels all the wrongs of the world : these add 
themselves to the mass of his suffering. 

66. "Tir'd with all theae, for restful deHtii I cry — 
As, to behold desert a b^gar bom. 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity, 
And purest fiiith unhappily forawom, 
And gilded honour shamefully misplac'd, 
And nuuden virtue rudely stmnipeted, 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled. 
And art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And folly (doctor-likeX ooatroUing skill, 
.ind siraple truth miscall'd simpUcity, 
And captive good attending captain ill." 

And now that melancholy of Romeo, as of a shadow 
on the shadowy earth, that melancholy of Antonio as of 
a strange spirit alighted among men, of which the poet 
had found alleviation in the joy of friendship, and from 
which he had sought oblivion in the feverish excitements 
and wild humours of tasting the had, rolled up again 
in tenfold darkness over his spirit, surcharged with 
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universal scepticism, disillusioti and fatalism. In his 
earlier sonnets we liave t&stes of these, but in his time 
of supreme darkness, the muse was silent. 

15. "WLen I conBider everything tbat grows 
HoIUb in perfection but a Uttle moment : 
That this huge stage presenteth naught hut shoWB, 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check'd even bj the selfsame sky; 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease. 
And wear their hrave state out of memory ; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sete you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful time dehateth with decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night 

2&. " Oreat princes' favourites their fair leaves spread, 
Sut as the marigold at the sun's eye ; 
And in themselves their pride lies buried, 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 
The painful warrior famoused for fight. 
After a thousand victories once foil'd, 
Is from the book of honour razed quite. 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled. 

26. " Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect 

43. " When most 1 wink, then do mine eyes best see. 

For all the day they view things unrespected. 

44. " If the dull substance of my flesh were thought. 

But, ah I thought kills me, that I am not thought" 

The poet is now Hamlet. 

Externally, he has embarraaamenta. His affairs are 
involved, probably rather awkwardly than seriously. 
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90. " Now, while the world U bent my deedn to croM." 
Perhaps this spite of fortune is due to 

"Something ehowing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant contiaiiance." 

MerAant of Vaace. 
To taste the bad costs a pretty penny in more senses 
than one. His love for the dark lady was dying a 
natural death, like the love of Hamlet for Ophelia, as 
incompatible with his mental condition. Yet, to his 
sympathetic bosom, how hard to permit any sign of 
decay of love, how hard to neglect and so wound even 
the unworthy. 

The great debate between the Ideal and Sensuality 
has sunk into oblivion in his mind. But he feeU still " 
the force of habit leading him in the old paths, 
" Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead canion." 
The friends who had joined him in his merry humours 
obsess him. Only by letting his merry humour change 
to an "antic disposition," wild and satirical and, appar- 
ently irresponsible, can he escape their kindly attentions 
without unkinduess. 

Internally, he keeps asking himself the cause that 
these lightnings and thunders from heaven harrow his 
soul, that he thus seems as if about to be submerged 
beneath the waters of life, and almost his reason to have 
forsaken him. He accuses himself : " I am very proud, 
revengeful, ambitious, with more offences at my beck 
than I have thoughts to put them in, imagination to 
give them shape, or time to act them in." And he longs 
for some island in the tossing sea of human life, some 
spot of peace and contemplation remote from men and 
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from hia own past, where he may find again his better 
self, and wisdom and grace. 

Accordingly, having restored order in his affairs and 
realised some part of his fortune, in 1597 he turns his 
back on Tx)ndou and his embarrassments, and, with a 
body disordered by the mind, and a mind exalted to 
ecstasy by the world-pain, retires to Stratford and buys 
New Place. 

The extraordinary condition of Shakspeare's mind in 
this Hegira, he will hereafter describe in detail in 
Havdet. His reconciliation to the Ideal in the country 
has already been referred to in my quotation of many 
of the latter sonnets written after this Hegira. Henry 
V. also he wrote after the Hegira. The consequences 
in his mind of the world-pain, though in brief time 
evolved, the full meaning of his reconciliation to the 
Ideal, he wiU be all the rest of his life expressing 
but will also express once for all in the play of The 
Tempest. 

But I have now to speak of a poem, the Lover's 
Complaint, written probably very soon after the poet's 
arrival in the country, and before his reconciliation to 
the Ideal. I shall quote from it at some length, and I 
have less scruple in doing so, as the poem, exquisite 
though it be, has been, unaccoimtably neglected. It 
was published in 1609, in the same book with the 
sonnets, and to a close reader of the sonnets it must 
surely appear that the man of whom the complaint is 
made is none other than the friend of the sonnets, none 
other than Pembroke. He is Pembroke as conceived 
by the poet when the friendship seemed at an end. As 
in the sonnets, he is endowed with every perfection of 
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mind and body, except in the poem, as might be 
expected, virtue. He is now & beautiful and witty 
being, utterly immoral, 

" Beauty that ehocks you, parts no man can tnut 
A wit that creeps, and pride that licka the dust.' 
Pop* 

I have two other reasons for quoting at some length 
from the poem, besides that it is little known, namely> 
that it will be interesting to leam as much as we can 
of the man who (unmeritingly) had so mighty an 
influence upOD Shakspeare's mind ; and because I shall 
have hereafter to consider somewhat curiously, the fact 
of the poet's having, the friendship broken, formed this 
conception of ideal villany in Pembrake. 

I must precede quotation with some remarks on Ideal 
Love. Love exchanges dress with other love. In the 
age of Horace, Cupid was Epicurean. In the age of 
Tennyson, Cupid is humanitnrian. In the age of 
Shakspeare, Cupid was abstract, religious, ideal. The 
warmth of expression of the Elizabethan poets is but 
an index to their chastity of thought. They could be 
natural without offence, because they habitually ab- 
stracted from and beautified nature in their imaginations. 
Their love was at the same time love of the Ideal, and 
differed only accidentally from exalted friendship. Such 
friendship as Shakspeare's, or such love as Sidney's, are 
alike in this, that they both participate iu the nature of 
divine love, as manifested for example in the rhap- 
sodies of some Catholic saints, often as warm in 
expression as Elizabethan poetry, and in the Song of 
Songs, tfhich is, as likely as not, Solomon's. In this 
divine love expressions of an earthly love are used 
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merely metapbortcally, and sex of the 90ul or the love 
Taries with poetical or rhapsodical convenience. 

But after so much of the town, it will be a relief to 
the reader to see the poet in the country. "My spirits," 
the " reverend man," and the " afflicted fancy " are all 
different aspects of himself. The phrase, "myriad- 
miuded man," has a meaning. 

1. " From off a bill whose concave womb re-wonled 
A plaintful stor; from a eistering vale, 
Mf ipirita to attend tbis double voice accorded, 
.And down I lay to list the aad-tuD'd tale ; 
£re long espied a fickle maid full pale, 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twun, 
Storming her world with sorrow's wind and rain. 
S. " Upon her bead a platted hive of straw, 
Which fortiBed her visage from the sun ; 
Wheieon the thought might think sometime it saw 
The carcase of a beauty spent and done. 
Time had not scythed all that youth begun, 
Nor youth all quit ; but, spite of Heaven's fell rage. 
Some beauty peeped through lattice of seared age. 
9- " A reverend man that grazed his cattle nigh. 
Sometimes a blusterer, that the ruflle knew, 
Of court, of city, and had let go by 
The swiftest hours, observed as they flew ; 
Towards this afflicted fancy fsstly drew ; 
And, privil^d by age, desires to know 
in brief, the grounds and motives of her woe." 
The " afflicted fancy " speaks : — 
11. "'Father,' she says, 'though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour, 
Let it not tell your judgment I am old ; 
Not ^e, but sorrow, over me hath power : 
I might as yet have been a spreading flower. 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 
Love to myself, and to no love beside. 
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21. " ' So m&nf have, that never toach'd hia hand. 
Sweetly supposed them mistrew of his heart 
My woeful eelf, ttiat did in freedom stand, 
And was my own fee-simple (not in part), 
What with his art in youth, and yooth in art. 
Threw my affections in his charmed power, 
Reserv'd the stalk, and gave him all my flower.'" 

But, next, I must extract two stanzas from the de- 
acriptioQ of the man, and compare them with passages 
from Henry IV. in which Prince Hal is described. It 
will be remembered I promised an additional trait of 
Pembroke in that common portrait of a double original 
This trait I supply by the medium of the Lover's Com- 
plaint. 

) 6. " His qualities were beauteous as his form. 

For maiden- tongued he was, and thereof free ; 

Yet, if men mov'd him, was he such a storm 

As oft 'twixt May and April is to see. 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 

His rudeness so with his authoriz'd youth, 

Did livery falseness in a pride of truth." 

So, of Prince Hal, it is said in Henry IV. : — 
" He is gracious if he be observed. 



Vet notwithstanding, being incensed, he'a flint ; 
As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day." 

But with respect to the " rudeness " of Pembroke it 
might be interesting to refer to Worcester's rebuke of 
. Hotspur for a similar fault (1 Henry IV., Act iii.. 
Scene 1), and then to compare Worcester's remark with 
Hamlet's celebrated "dram of eale" speech (Act i. 
Scene 6.) 
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1 6 " Well conld he ride, and often men wonU say, 
That hone hia mettle from his rider takes ; 
Proud of subjection, noble bj tbe Bway, 
What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop h<' 



" I saw yonng Hairy with hia beaver on, 
His cuianes on hia thighs, gallantly arm'd. 
Rise from the ground like feather'd Mercury, 
And vaulted with anch ease into his seat, 
As if on angel dropp'd down from the clondt, 
To turn and wind a fieiy Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horBemanahip." 

This, by the way. 

I will finally extract the description ot the man of 
this poem, which appears to me to make him one with 
the friend of the sonnets, Pembroke, while it adds 
considerably to, and completes the picture which can 
be drawn from, Shakgpeare of his friend. I wiU give 
references to the sonnets, and occasionally quote there- 
from. But I rely upon the reader's memory and feeling 
of suggestion for the coalescence in his mind of the two 
false ones, the false friend and the false lover. 

IS. " But woe ia me k too early 1 attended, 

A youthful suit (it was to gain my grace) 
(ill. V. ivi.) or one by nature's outwards so commended, 
That maidcD's eyes stuck over all his face i 
Love lacked a dwelling, and made him her place ; 
And when in his fair parts she did abide, 
She was new lodged, and newly deified. 

13. '' His browny locks did hang in crooked curls ; 
And every light occasion of the wind 

Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls. 
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Wluit's meet to do, to do will aptly find : 
Each eye that saw him did enchant l^e mind ; 
(I. itv. XVII. *c) For on hiB vis^ was in little drawn. 

What largeness thinks in paradise waa aawn. 

14 " Small show of man was yet npon his chin ; 
His phcenix down began but to appear, 
(ciivi.) Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin, 

Whose bare out-bragged the web it seemed 



IS. "Soon the tiporhbsabduing tongue 

All kinds of argumenta and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage sdll did wake and sleep : 
To make the weeper lengh, the laugher weep, 
(icTi.) Ho had the dialect and difl'erent skill, 

Catching all passions in his craft of will : 

19. " That he did in the general bosom re^n 
(i. xcvi.) Of yonug, of old : and sexes both enchanted, 

(iLiT. xLT.to.) Todwell with him in thoughts or to remain 
(LTit. Lviii), In personal duty, following where be haunted ; 
(xLi.) Consents bewitched, ere he desire, have granted ; 

And dialogued for him what he would say, 
<Liixti.) Asked their own wills and made their wills obey. 

2S. " Further T could say, this man's untrue. 

And knew the patterns of hb foul beguiling ; 
Heard where bis plants in others' orchards grew, 
Saw how deceiU were gilded in bis smiling, 

{.CI. BoHHiT KL.) (fiut yet be blamed if thou this self-deceivest 
By wilful taste of what thyself refnsest) 
Knew vows were ever brokers to defiling : 

(iciii.) Thought characters and words merely but art 

And bastards of his foul adulterate heart 

86. " Till thus he 'gan beside me ;— 
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28. '".Among the many that mine eyes have Ken 
Not one whose flame mj heart %a much as 

wormed, 
Or mj affection put t« the Bmallest teen, 
Or Bny of my leisures ever charmed : 
Harm have I done to them, but ne'er was 

harmed ; 
Kept hearts in liveries but mine own was free, 
And reigned, commanding in his mouarchy. 

t/. aoMsii >iiv.) "They that have power to hurt and will do none. 
That do not do Che thing thej most do show, 
Who, movinp; others, are themselves us stone, 
tJDmoved, cold, and to temptation bIow ; 
They rightly do inherit heaven's graces, 
And husband nature's riches from expense : 
They are the lords and owners of their faces 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 



iv.)41. "This said, his waUry eyes he did dismount. 
42. " Oh father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orh of one particular tear ! 

44. " In him a plenitude of subtle matter. 

Applied lo caiitels, all ftraiige forma receives. 

Of burning blualies or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness : and he takes and leaves, 

In eilhei's aptness, as it best deceives, 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep uC woes, 

Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shows. 

45. "That not a heart which in his level came 

Could 'scape the hail of his all-hurting aim, 
Showing fair nature is both kind and tamo ; 
And veiled in them, did win whom he would maim 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim ; 
When he most burned in heart-wished luxury, 
He preached pure maid, and praised cold chastity. 
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46. "Thai merely with the garment of a grace 

The naked and concealed fiend he covered : 
<(y. SoHKn I r-)C Lascivious grace in whom all ill well shows) 
That the unexperienced gave the tempter place, 
Which, like a cherubim, above them hovered. 
Who, young and simple, would not be eo lover'd ? 
Ah roe ! I fell and yet do question make 
What 1 should do again for such a sake. 

47. " O, that infected moisture of his eye, 

0, that Mse fire which in his cheek so glowed, 
0, that forced thunder from his heart did fly, 
0, that sad breath hia spungy lungs bestowed, 
0, all that borrowed motion seeming owed, 
Would yet again betray the fore-betrayed, 
And new p«rvert a recondled maid." 

In the description ot Pembroke there are : — 

1. Tlie traits corresponding to the traita in the sonnets. 

2. Additional traits. 

3. Possible poetical embellishments. 

4. A character probably more true to an ideal con- 
ception of villany than to nature, but a conception ot 
Pembroke's character which Shakspeare may have held 
at the moment of thfe Hegira. 
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MINOR PROPHECIES. 

We are now at the end of the year 1597. About twelve 
years have elapsed since Shakspeare left Stratford, in 
1586, to commence his cnreer He has now returned 
to Stratford. Of these twelve years the last three bav^ 
been years of great spiritual and moral excitement. In 
the twelve years which ensue to the Tetnpest, the plays 
are distinguished from those of the first period of twelve 
years by the fact that they are written with a moral 
purpose. In the case of three plays, Hamlet, Julius 
Cccsar and Twelfth Night, the moral purpose is dis- 
played in the same way as in the Tempest itself, in 
WijUer'a Tale and Cymbeliju — namely, in founding and 
establishing the moral being in the likeness of the poet 
himself. 

But in the rest the poet preaches morality. His 
motto seems to be : — 

"The play's the thing 
In which I'll cateh the conscience." 

One reason of the change is obvious. For the tirst 
twelve years of his career, he was himself under the 
sway of moral error. And it is his escape from this, in 
tixe moral tempest which I have described, that leaves 
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him impreBsed with the import of virtue and leads him 
to preach it 

The plays inspired by this preaching purpose I shall 
call prophecies, using the word in its true sense. They 
are divided into three minor and seven major pro- 
phecies. 

All is growth in Shakspeare. It was not deliberately 
that he began prophesying. His genius took the line of 
least resistance. "The play's the thing in which I'll 
catch the conscience of the king," says Hamlet. By 
this course, Hamlet offended neither love nor justice. 
His sole object was further knowledge. The poet 
himself, equally distraught by conflicting ideas, took a 
course which satisfied justice with the least departure 
possible from the ideal of love, and which was in the 
nature of an experiment to test justice by results. He 
tried to catch Pembroke's conscience by showing scorn 
her own image in a play. 

Afl in the Lover's Complaint, so in All's Well that 
Ends Well it is a woman that represents his "afflicted 
fancy," The faithful ideal love of Shakspeare for 
Pembroke is reflected in the similar love of Helena for 
Bertram, 

" Helena. It were all one 
That I should love a bright particular star 
And think to wed it; he ia so above me, 
In hit bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in hie Bpfaere. 
The ambition in my love thus piques itself. 
The hind that would be mat^d by the lion 
Must die for love." 

Shakspeare's imagination has cooled since the Lover's 
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Complaint. In Bertram, Pembroke is no longer the 
ideal villain. His conduct and character are more in 
accordance with nature and fact. 

As Boon as Bertrain appears, his personal beauty 
is brought into prominence. But it is left in doubt how 
far the beauty of his mind may correspond to the 
beauty of his form. 

" Countess. Be thou blest, Bertram, end succeed thy falber 
In mannera as in abape. Tby blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in tbee, and tli; goodness 
Share with thy birthright." 

" Kino. Youth, thou bearest thy father's face ; 
Frank nature, rather curious than in haste. 
Hath well composed thee. Thy father's moral ]>ari» 
Maj'at thou inherit too." 

Of the father, the King says : — 
" Who were below him 
He used as creatures of another place, 
And boweil bis eminent top to their Ion rank, 
Making them proud of his humility." 

But soon he has occasion to say to the son : — 

" Here take her hand (Helena's), 
Proud scornful boy, unworthy this good gift. 
That dost in vile misprision shackle up 
My love and her desert." 

In the end, Bertram's pride is humbled by the 
exposure of hia misconduct. Self-ignoraut, he is 
irresponsible, and the passions act mechanically upon 
him. We see him gaining experience as the play 
progresses. He is ready to repent at the end, because 
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lie has become older and wiser. He \s, Pembroke 
rednced almost to prosa He is like the rather low- 
pitched psychol<^cal studies of some of our female 
novelists. He is the shattered god of the poet's frenzy. 

"But, oh! how vile au idol proves this god !" 

Tvidjik Night. 

The pieces are put together f^io. But the god is 
now understood to be an idol. To understand was to 
forgive ; but how different, after the reconciliation had 
taken place, must have been the poet's love of his 
friend. 

Of Parolles, Lafeu says : " I have kept of them tame 
and know their natures ;" a singular remark, but which 
with " the prince but studies hia companions," may in 
part explain such lines in the sonnets on tasting the 
bad as — 

1 10. " Worse essays prove thee my best of love." 
and — 

117. "I h&ve frequent been with unknown minds." 
We must not miss the gem of the play : — 
" It is the show and seal of nature's truth, 
When love's strong passion is impressed in youth." 

It was SO with Shakspeare, He who truly loves, 
already unconsciously loves Beauty, Truth, and Virtue 

Here are, from this play, some correspondences with 
sonnets : — 

" Parolles. Virginity inurdeiB itself." 
C/. Sonnet 9 :— 

" No love towards others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame commits." 
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"Pabolleb. Keep it not Witbin ten jean it will make 
itMlf ten, and the principal not much the worse." 

Cf. Sonnet 6 :— 

"That lue is not forbidden usury 
Which happiee thoM that pay the willing loau 1 
That's for thyself to breed another thee. 
Or ten times happier be it ten for one." 

AIV» Well that Endt Well was addressed directly to 
Pembroke, But now appears a very beautiful circum- 
atance, which should make Shakspeare, in his capacity 
of prophet, the beat esteemed of all prophets. In the 
next prophecy, Measure for Measure, he joins himself 
with Pembroke under the condemuatioa So of the 
major prophecies there are three directly addressed, not 
to an individual, but to the world at lai^e, and four in 
which the poet joins himself with the world under the 
condemnation. 

There are some remarkable resemblances between 
Measure for Measure and the last play. In each there 
is a monarch who acts as cetiaor morum of the principal 
character; in each that character is exposed and 
foi^ven ; and in each he is separated from his wife, and 
finally re-united to her. The style of both plays is 
sententious. There is this difference, however, that the 
lines of the earlier play rhyme more, but, I think, 
merely as an artistic adjunct to the miracle of the king's 
cure. But, finally, the two plays contain the names 
Is(a)bel, Mariana, and Escalus, in common. And that 
these, names of unimportant persons in the earlier, 
become names of important persons in the later play, 
would alone strongly suggest that Measure for Measure 
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was written immediately after All's Well that Brtds 
Well. 

la Measure /or Measure, Shakspeare did Pembroke 
the service of showing him that fall from profeaaed 
virtue of which he had been practically so little repent- 
ant. The " better augel," an immaculate Joseph in the 
earlier sonnets, had proved as unstable as fieuben after- 
wards with his elder's mistress. This first su^ested 
the character of Augelo. 

" Angelo is precise, 
Stancis at a guard with envy, searc« confesses 
That his blood flows or that his appetite 
Ib more to bread than stone. Hence shall we see 
If power change purpose what our seemets be '. " 

But although Shakspeare, now iu his retirement, can 
say with the duke : — 

" Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a complete bosom," 

yet he was conscious of his faults, and therefore he was 
forced to say of himself, as the Duke of Augelo : — 

" It imputes no reason, 
That with such vehemency he should pursue 
Faults proper t« him self." 

And, in a noble spirit, he unites himself to the culprit 
in a union of shame, as heretofore in a union of glory. 
Angelo shall not only be unconsciously a seemer, but 
shall be a seemer and a censor of the faults of others. 
It had struck the poet's conscience, moreover, that the 
relation of Helena to the scornful Bertram, unluckily, 
with whatever extenuating circumstances, represented 
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the relation of Ms own wife Ann to himself. So, to the 
conjunction in Angelo, he brings his wife as satellite. 
There is likely, however, in the " Moated Grange," or 
other residence at Stratford in which Ann passed the 
years of her grass-widowhood, to have been more of 
that " brawling discontent " to which Angelo's wife 
curiously confesses, than of such singing as that with 
which she pleased her woe. 

" Take, O take those lips sway. 
That M> sweetly were fonwom ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the mom : 
But my kisses bring t^u, 

Brii^r E^ain : 
Seals of love, but sealed in vaio. 
Sealed in vain." 
In writing of Shakspeare, I am writing of a man 
who is simply the pure idea evolving itself, irrespective 
, of all alien considerations. He follows truth wherever 
it leads, with a divine, relentless energy, 

23. " Like some tierce thing, replete with too mucb rage." 
The manner of the fall of Angelo is not the 
manner of the fall of Pembroke, but rather the opposite 
of it. For Pembroke tell to a lady by no means a 
"thing enskied and sainted." In the fall of Angelo, 
Shakspeare treats over again, and from a fresh point of 
view that union between Idealism and Desire which has 
been of such inexhaustible interest to his mind. But, 
hitherto, he has considered always the attractive force 
of Desire upon the Ideal. He now considers the attrac- 
tive force of the Ideal upon Desire. The virtuous 
Angelo sees his Ideal of Virtue in a nun. In loving 
her spiritually for her virtue, he slides into Desire. 
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" Amoelo. Most dangerons 
Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To Bin, iu loving virtue," 

or more generally the Ideal. 

There are two laws of love. 

1. Deaire inspires Idealism. 

2. The Ideal inspires Desire. 

By the second law of love it becomes a moral impos- 
sibility that ideal, religious, divine love between human 
beings should retain its clarity, and remain unmingled 
with human passion. 

In the Lover's Complaint, the symbol of Pembroke is 
made to say : — 

34. " Lo, this device iras sent me from a nun, 
Or atater sanctified of holiest note ; 
Who late her noble auit in coiirt did ehun. 
Whose rarest havinga made the bloasome dote ; 
For she was sought hj spirits of richest coat, 
But kept cold distance, and did thence remove, 
To spend her living in eternal love. 
36. "O, pardon me, in that mj boast is true ; 
The accident, which brought me to her eye. 
Upon the moment did her fsrce subdue. 
And now she would the caged cloister fly ; 
Religiona love put out religion'a eye. 
Not to be tempted would she be immuted. 
And now to tempt all liberty procured." 
Here Isabella falls in love with Augelo, instead of 
Angelo with Isabella. But the sex, in either case, is a 
matter of poetical convenience. The two cases are 
representative of one and the same experience of one 
and the same law : — 

"Religious love put out religion's eye." 
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III that exalted friendsliip, in which Shakepeare 
sought deliveraDce from human passion in divine love 
and grace, and his — 

" MietreBs' tlirtll, 
Came there for cure," 
he discovered induced passion and the second law of 
love, 

" Love's fire heats water, water cools not love." 

Sonnet 154. 

But in a poet, with a moral sensibility as acute and 
quivering as his sense of Beauty, and a poetic need 
to make of his life a poem true to virtue, what was the 
only moral result of bo unforeseen a deflection of the 
heart? 

The virtuous Angelo, enamoured of "enakied and 
sainted virtue," heaven enfolds safe from sin in the 
arms of Mariana. The true Ideal incarnate is a wedded 
wife. 

Sbakspeare was re- united to his Ann. 

" I will not eat my word now thou art mine 
Thy fsith my fency doth to thee combine." 

(At You LUk It, Act V.) 

Since Desire is inevitable and inspires Idealism, it 
inspires an indissoluble love, that. is, to take a wife. 
And since the Ideal, which includes indissoluble love, 
inspires Desire, a wife must ex hypolkesi ever inspire 
desire and indissoluble love ; and so on tu^ infinUum. 

Thus the poet made perfect the application of his 
experience, and satisfied common sense completely. 
And it is remarkable how pure and perfect Idealism 
always eventually arrives at common sense. The 
average man acquires what common sense he can, and 
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does not question its validity. And this is his superi- 
ority, Tlie poor idealist starts a6 oto to work out the 
reason of the great Jupiter. 

Let it not be forgotten that the pure Ideal itself 
excludes marriage, as it excludes justice, and I suppose 
eating and drinking. But these exclusions are evil in 
practice until the kingdom of heaven. Eec(^jnising 
this with regard to marriage, it then r^ards one imper- 
fection of human natui'e apart, from all others, and con- 
cludes that, to meet this imperfection in an otherwise 
perfect world, the expedient of indissoluble marriage 
would be so natural as hardly to require the sanction 
of law. 

But at present, human nature has many other imper- 
fections. And it may be that from the practical side a 
single law of indissoluble marriage meets all these 
imperfections taken together in the best way possibla 
But it may not. And if not, such a single law should 
be modified if necessary by a whole code of laws. 
Marriage is a purely practical and political institution. 
And between its endless jar justice should reside. 
Keligion exceeds its function in laying down the laws 
of marriage. Here its function is witbin the laws laid 
down by the State. If other proof were needed that 
marriage is not a religious institution, it is to be found 
in the general celibacy of the apostles of indissoluble 
marriage. There is something grotesque in those who 
themselves refuse to marry, forcing indissoluble marriage 
upon others. Let them divest themselves of their selfish 
other- worldliness, and, instead of preaching, set the 
example of wedlock endurance. 

Celibacy is the practical institution best suited to 
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the needs of mauy whom one can only pity. Bnt let 
celibacy against light, greedily grasping the prize of 
patient married idealism in the far-ofT kingdom of 
heaven, snatching a fearful joy from the jawa of evolu- 
tion, beware the fate of him whb, at the marriage of 
the Icing's sou, had not on a wedding garment. There 
shall be gnashing of teeth, for many are called and 
few chosen. 

It may be mentioned that Shakspeare, in his will, 
left to his wife only the second best bed. It seems, 
then, that Ann was a person to whom property could 
not advisably be left, other than the bed she slept on ; 
and that it waa advisable she should sleep on the 
' second best rather than on the best bed. Shakspeare's 
marriage trials were probahly life-long. That this was 
for his better grace who can doubt ? But the object of 
marriage is domestic happiness, not a lesson how to 
bear unhappineas happily. That a messenger from 
heaven should have been caught by a human institution 
in a snare of unhappiness as long as he stayed upon the 
human scene, should make its reflect. 

Hamlet says : . . . " The purpose of playing 
... is ... to show virtue her own feature, 
3Com her own image, the very age and body of the 
time, his form and pressure." And as All's Well 
showed scorn her own imi^e, so Measure for Measure 
seems a more deliberate attempt than we find in any 
other play to show " the very i^je and body of the 
time, his form and pressure." This is, in fact, the 
excuse for the suburb scenes, from which, with the 
character of Doll Tear-Sheet in Henry IV., and a scene 
in Pericles (I think, Shakspeare's), we must infer that 
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the poet dived to considerable depths in his process of 
tasting the bad to become better. 

" Uasiana. They saj best men are moulded out of faults. 
And for tbe moBt become much more the better 
By being a little bad." 

Best men ! oh, yea ! They may taste the good : — 

" By heaven, methinks :t were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour Trom the {ale-faced moon—" 

or taste the bad : — 

"Dive into the bottom of the deep 
And pluck up drowned bonout by the locks." 

But for average men the awful example is before us 
of the fantastic Lucio, who says early in the play : — 

" 'Tis my familiar sin 
With maids to seem the lapwing, and to jest, 
Tongue far from heart ; " 

but who seems at last to lose all sense of difference 
between jest and earnest, and ends is being niarried to 
a punk, a quite common fate, actual or metaphorical, of 
fantastics. 

A general spiritual interpretation is provided for us 
of much in the early sonnets, in the celebrated speech 
of the Duke to Angelo in the first scene of the play, 

(13.) " Thyself and thy belongings 

Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 

Thyself upon thy virtues, them on thee ; 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
(9.) Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
(1.) As if we had them not ! Spirits are not finely touched 
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4. But to fine issues ; nor nature never lends 

A nii^Ie scruple of her excellence, 

But like a thriftj goddess she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor 

Both tlianka and use." 
13. " Oh, that you were yourself ! but, love, you are 

No longer yours than you yourself here live ; 

Against this coming end you should prepare, 

And your evreet semblance to some other give; 

So should that beauty which you bold in lease 

Know no determination ; then you were 

Yourself again after you rsel fa decease, 

When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
9. " Beauty's waste bath in the world an end. 

And kept unused the user so destroys it. 
1. " From fairest creatures we desire incrMse, 

That theieby Beauty's rose might never die. 
4 " Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 

Dpon thyself thy beauty's legacy ? 

Nature's bequest gives nothing, but doth lend, 

And being frank, she lends to those are free." 

Id the meditations in this play we feel ourselves 
already in the atmosphere of Hamlet : 

" Out of these convertites 
There is much matter to he heard and learned." 

And from Shakspeare we get another large instalment 
of this matter la As Ymi. Like It. 

But place anx dames. The merry Rosalind must be 
heard before the melancholy Jaques : — 

" BoSAUND. Love is merely a madness, and Itell you deserves 
as well a whip and a dark house as madmen do. Yet I 
profess curing it by counsel." 

" Orlando. Did you ever cure any so 1 ' 
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" ftoBALiKD. Yes, 01U, and in this manner. He was to imagine 
me hia love, his mlBtrera ; and I aet him every day to woo me ; 
at which time would 1, being but a moonish youth, grieve, be 
eHeminate, changing, longing, and liking ; proud, fanlastical, 
apiah.shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of smiles ; every passion 
something, and for no passion truly anything : would now like 
him, now loathe, then entertain him, then forswear bim ; now 
weep for him, then spit at him : that I drave my nator from a 
mad humour q^ love to a living h^anour of madruuj ifUch vat, to 
foniBtar iht full itream of tJie world, and to live in a nook TMrdg 
monattic." 

The one is not to be mistaken. Bosalind, a giil in 
boy's clothes, at the moment of speaking, throws herself 
into the part of Pembroke the " master-mistress of my 
passion." Her speech is a satirical epitome of the friend- 
ship with its tormination, or perhaps the symptoms of 
the love, and of the love friendship, are inextricably 
commixed. 

Silvius "all made of fantasy;" and Phebe, "prond 
mistress," with " inky brows," " black silk hair," " bugle 
eye-balls," and cheek " of cream," are thumb-nail 
sketohes of the lovers (Shakspeare and the dark lady), 
slight enough, for "it grows something stale with me." 

And as he thinks of Pembroke and the dark lady be 
sings: — 

" Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
Aa man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth la not so keen. 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Ht;J<;h-ho! sint* heigh-lio ! unto the );;reen holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly. 
Then heigh-ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly." 
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In this play Sbakspeare preaches the return to the 
country. There was a forest of Arden in Warwickshire, 
as well as in France, One can imagine Shakspeare in 
his retirement wandering through its glades, with a 
melancholy as dark as night, at first But 

" The chann dissolveB apace. 
And BB the morning steals upon the night 
Melting the darkness, eo (his) rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 

(His) clearer reason 

(Hin) underetftndiDg 
Begins to swell ; and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores 
Which now lie foul and muddy." 

Temput, Act V. 

" Hail, divineat melancholy I 
But first and chiefest with tbee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 
The cherub Contemplation : 
And the mute silence hist along ; 
'Less Philomel will deign a song, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
Smoothing the m^ed brow of night." 

II Ptnterow. 

Till— 

" Under the shade of melancholy boughs ;" 

" Under an old oak whose bouglis were mossed with age, 

And high top bald with dry antiquity : " 
" Under an oak whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood j 
To the which place a poor sequestered stt^, 
That from the hunters' aim had taken a huit, 
Sid come to languish'." 
the wild tempest of sorrow and doubt which had over- 
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whelmed the poet's soul subsided, and the horror of 
great darkness was lifted from his spirit. 

The error that should die, the truth that might be 
known, the ideal that could be real, the work that could 
be done — these became apparent He possessed his 
mind once more in resignation, calmness, cheerfulness, 
and sweetness, and let his eye look like a friend on the 
world. 

And he began to people the glades of the forest with 
lords and ladies, his friends at court. He could wish 
them exiled to him ; that, amid sylvan simplicity and 
innocence, and primeval stillness, the world deserted 
might seem a far-off babble of vices and follies, happily 
exchanged for converse such as this : — 

" Duke. Sweet are the uBea of adTersity ; 
Which, like the toad, uglf and venomous. 
Wean yet a precioiia jewel in its head. 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, boolcs in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

" AiutENs. I would not change it Happy is your Grace, 
That can translate the iitubhornnesa of fortune 
Into eo quiet and so sweet a Btyle." 

So he took the novel Sosalind, of the brilliant 
physician, Lodge, and turned it into As You Like It, 
disregarding, however, all but its story ; descending like 
a god into its forest, and filling it witli his own all over- 
powering radiance. He added also a cliaracter. In 
melancholy Jaques, Sliakspeare paused to look " before 
and after," to regard himself as prophet and to con- 
sider his past, liis intentions, and his own moral nature. 
In Jaques also a part of the world-pain is given, which 
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is to be given in full in Hamlet, the part essential to a 
prophet — moral disgust with the world. 

Jaques calls it : "A melancholy of mine own, com- 
ponnded of many simples, extracted from many objects, 
and indeed the sundry contemplation of my travels, 
which by often rumination wraps me in a most humorous 



And he exclaims, and at the same time announces 
Shakspeare's own future intention : — 
"Motley's the only wear, 
Invest me in my motley, ^ve me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will tliHiugli and tlmiugh 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world 
If they will patiently receive my medicine." 
In AlVs Well that Ends Well, there was a moral censor, 
the king, and he had no faults. In MeantrefoT Meaewre, 
there was a moral censor, the duke (besides Angelo), and 
he had the fault of conceit of his own wisdom. This 
last fault the poet had perceived he must guard against. 
But now, in addition, in the moral censor of As You 
Like It, he confesses to all the faidts he would condemn. 
This, no doubt, is much in the spirit of St. Paul, who 
called himself the chief of sinners. But, o si sic omnes! 
would that certain modem prophets had not so 
" slenderly known " themselves. The poet's sovereign 
reason and conscience, and, I may add, love, saved him 
from feeling personally the savc^ humour of the satirist 
Thus he criticises himself in the words of Orlando: — 
" I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
A^nst whom I know most faults." 
and in the words of the Duke: — 

" Moat mischievous foul sin in chiding sin : 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself; 
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And all the embossed sores and headed evils, 
Which thou with licence of free foot hast caught, 
Would'at thou disgorge upon the general world." 

Thus, with exquisite moral taste, not only in the 
majority of his prophecies but also in his character as 
prophet, the poet joins himself with the world under 
the condemnation. At the close of the play, Jaques, 
having blessed the virtuous Duke and the happy couples, 
retires to the " abandoned cave " of the exiles. There 
may reason 

"Priest-like cleanse hin boaoiu!" 

WinUr"! TaU. 

Shakspeare himself, before undertaking his major 
prophecies, to 

"Cleanse the foul body of the infected world," 
proceeds first to prepare himself for the work, and to 

" Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart" 

Jaques is in the chain of the necessary stages of 
growth of the poet's mind, and at this point I may as 
well give the entire series: — 

Biron — Rortieo — Antonio — Prince Hal — Jaques — 
Samlet — Prospero — Posthumtis, 
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In Samlet, Shalcspeare haa described the condition of 
his mind in 1597, when he left London for Stratford ; 
has described, that ia, the world-pain, a formal ecstasy 
without contents, the conversion state in its most 
general form and independent of any religion. 

The best books are always inspired by the Ideal, and 
dutifully undertaken in its interests. But some of our 
best books, including Handet, have also been due to a 
need of confession. 

"Give Borrow worik, the grief that will not Bpeak 
WbiBpers the o'erfraught heart and hida it hreak." 

Machtlh. 

Inestimable is the value of confession. It lances the 
ulcers of the mind. By some illusion, in making 
another bosom one's confidant, one seems to transfer 
the disease that preys upon the sojul, the thing itself as 
word. The more public the confession, the better. 
Sbakspeare's plays are one long confession. Ideas and 
passions are not content without some sort of fruition 
or realisation, and such quaai-realisation confession 
supplies. Therewith, a chapter of one's life seems 
closed. 
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It was a very pressing motive with Shakspeare, in 
unburdening his mind in Samlet, to be rid of all 
symptoms of his great spiritual convulsion, to change it 
entirely from being present and subjective to being 
past and objective, to absolve bis thoughts and find 
oblivion from it. 

I referred in the prologue to Hamlet's famous soliloquy 
and to the punctuation of the fifth line. I stated that 
in modern editions there is always a note of interroga- 
tion (?) where in the 1623 edition there was a colon (:), 
that tlie change of punctuation had obscured the 
meaning of the opening lines of the soliloquy, and that 
the true meaning of these lines, apparent upon the 
restitution of the colon {:), had, for my mind, shed a 
flood of light upon Shakspeare. I must thank the 
reader if he has patiently attended me thus far, and I 
hope I may be justified in his sight in having reserved 
the startling revelation to be made, until I had prepared 
him to realise its full force by tracing the evolution of 
the poet's mind up to the central colon (:). I will now, 
for convenience of reference, quote the soliloquy entire, 
familiar as it is, transferring to the solitary note of my 
book the unspeakable ? 

" To be or not to be^ that is the question : 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
Tlie slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ;• to die, to sleep ; — 
No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to ; 'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep ; 
To sleep ! percliance to dream : av, there's the rub : 
•? 
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For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause ; there's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the thoi^ht of sometMni^ after death, — 

That undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No traveller returns, — puzzles the will, 

And makes iih rather bear those ills we have 

Than fly to others that we know not of J 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard, their currents turn awry. 

And lose the name of action." 

If a note of iDteirogation (?) in the fifth line were 
correct, we should have the question aaked, " Is it 
nobler in the mind to consent to life or to consent to 
suicide ?" And the question would be thus answered : 
" It is Tiobler in the mind to consent to suicide, because 
death is more desirable than life, and because a brave 
man shonld riak the mere possibility that the soul may 
be immortal, and that present conduct may affect 
injuriously happiness in another world." But if this be, 
as indeed it is, completely unsatisfactory as an answer to 
the question supposed, then surely it will be our bounden 
duty to the poet to examine the opening lines as 
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originally printed not as a question, and to accept Uie 
meaning tfiey shall then appear to have, it any, and if 
leas in conflict with the soliloquy as a whole. Is it 
noble in the mind at all to do what is simply desirable ? 
And when the mind acknowledges the possibility of 
immoriAlity, acknowledges a porteutoos risk in suicide, 
can it be considered noble in the mind to be reckless of 
this risk ? No, to both questions. If it were a question 
of Cato dying by his own hand, a great cause lost, in 
fidelity to that cause, that he might not seem to consent 
to the triumph of its enemies, then whether or not he 
exhibited in that act absolute nobility of mind would 
certainly require consideration. But where suicide, as 
for Hamlet, would obviously be, as Spinoza calls it, the 
last degree of impotence, a wretched end of a wretched 
life, who could see anything noble in it for a moment ? 

And surely to kill oneself is a strange interpretation 
of the lines :— 

"To take &nne against a «ea of troubles, 
And bj opposing end them." 
It is just possible \a convey such a meaning to the words. 
But, in ordinary language, is to oppose troubles not to 
oppose them, but to fly from them iu death ? 

It may be said that it is Hamlet who speaks thus, and 
that the perversion of thought is symptomatic of his 
state, I will admit that to oppose troubles by only 
opposing them subjectively, as it were, is in accordance 
with Hamlef s habits of mind. But on the other hand, 
suicide as noble is an idea altogether alien to bis mind, 
no more like himself than he to Cato. Horatio may be 
more an ancient Soman than a Dane, but Hamlet is 
modem, his ecstesy a " modem ecstasy" {Maj^K), and 
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even more of the nineteenth century than of the abc- 
t«enth ; and modems generally, whether perpetratora or 
verdict-givers, are not apt to see anything particularly 
noble in suicide. It has become a pure matter of 
business, of debtor and creditor, desirable or not 
desirable, upon which side may be the balance 

But if it be thought symptomatic for Hamlet to 
consider suicide noble in the mind, will it be thought 
also characteristic that he should think to " take arms 
against a sea of troubles?" For undoubtedly if this 
means to commit suicide, the act of a moment, it seems 
to mean also to oppose a sea with a sword or a pistol. 
But it would be going too far to suppose that the poet, 
sacrificing art to science, would deliberately confuse 
Hamlet's metaphors, and that in a passage which in 
other respects is the consummate flower of bis and the 
English language. 

My final reason for not accepting this " emendation," 
this grotesque protest against itself — ?, is that there was 
never any need to change the colon in the 1623 edition, 
even if a question was asked. But no question was 
asked, and so the cliange entirely destroyed the sense of 
this whole 3oli\oquy. I will now restore the sense, so 
long lost. Here it is in paraphrase : — 

" Whether it is nobler in the mind to bear evil or to resist it ; 
after all the great question i«, le there a life aftef death ? If there 
be not, let death come and end all. If there be, — ah, that ia the 
thought which makes men endure the ills of life. Conscience 
makes cowarde of them. They dare not die. And thus, con- 
science, and thinking generally, stand as with me in the way of 
action.' 
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" Whether tie nobler in the mind to sutFer 
The slJngB and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of trouUes, 
And by opposing end tlieiii :" 

This is matter of debate which Hamlet wearily dis- 
misses from his tbonghts as be enters upon the scene. It 
gives place to a new subject of thought: — 

" To be or not t« !«, that is the question." 

It is therefore not attempted to be answered in the 
subsequent lines of the soliloquy, and ouly in the final 
lines is it referred to as still pressing for solution. 

papil^t. i s where ideals citma . The subject which 
evades liis mind as he enters la the old, old dispute 
between love and justice. Which is right, to bear all 
wrong like Jesus, or to avenge wrong hke Brutus ? 

And he seems to say the subject is of intense interest 
if there be a life after death, a view which will satisfy 
those who t)iink morality dependent npon religion, and 
likely to Iqse its sanction with the advance of unbelief. 
But observe, granted there is no future life, Hamlet 
does not propose to press a solution either way against 
hia conscience. He would only seek refuge from doubt, 
and the other ills of life, in extinction. 

By the new interpretation of the opening lines of the 
soliloquy : — 

1. An alteration in the text of the 1523 edition is 
rendered entirely unnecessary. 

2. The soliloquy is no longer unintelligible, now that 
it is not supposed to he. an answer to the question, 
" Whether 'tis nobler, etc" 

3. The lines " take arms against a sea of troubles and 
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by opposing end them," bear their ordinary meaning, 
and not the extraordinary one of not opposing troubles. 

4. The confusion of metaphor disappears, for " to take 
arms against a sea," is now seen to mean to take one's 
own arms, to swim against a sea of troubles, and, by 
opposing, end them on touching shore, a shore of safety 
and peace. 

5. The new interpretation assigned to the lines is one 
of io calculable pregnancy. 

For me, this interpretation, as soon as I perceived it, 
illuminated like a flash of lightning the obscurity which 
hid Shakspeare, and revealed to me the man. 

Ideals cross in all men. The strife of love and ^ 
justice is perpefcual in the human breast. But it is 
when the ideal of love has been embraced as a passion, 
a monomania, a revelation from heaven to be obeyed to 
the letter and to the uttermost, that the doubt, which 
arises from experience, of its sufliciency by itself as rule 
of life, shocks and overthrows the moral being. This 
shock can come but once, and in the nature of things 
must follow close upon the single-minded, thorough- 
going acceptance of the ideal of love. 

But only an idealist pure and simple could thus 
embrace the ideal of love, and only he could have 
conceived a character in which ideals cross where 
madness lies. For only he knows of this character, 
only he can fully, faithfully describe it from experience. 
It was evident, therefore, that in Shakspeare, as in 
Hamlet, ideals crossed. But this crossing of ideals 
implies a precedent evolution of idealism to the crossing- 
point, and a further evolution beyond to the perfect 
dose. 
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Shakspeare, it will be remembered, in his friendship 
for Pembroke embraced the ideal of love aB a passioD, 
a moDomaDia. Hia love ended in a spiritual conflict 
which the then stage of his mind's evolution exalted to 
a veritable tempest. This tempest is in Hamlet. And 
I may here remark that the play of the Tempest is to 
the play of Samiet as the second part of Fau^ is to the 
first 

But as to JlavUet, do you not, reader, so long becalmed 
and brooding over liis dark profound, feel now the 
breath of this tempest? Do not the sails of your 
imagination fill, and your thoughts veer to the spiritual 
wind ? We shaU now speed swiftly through the play, 
turning up the deep, ploughing a furrow of phosphor- 
gleaming light. 

It hag been said of Christian dogma that it is 
nowhere stated in the Bible, but has to be gathered by 
gleaning up and down its pages. Just so we must piece 
, together the character of Hamlet from the scattered 
passages in the play which contain it in detail. It was 
impossible for Shakspeare in an acting play fully to 
develop all the philosophy of his conception. For much, 
he could only insert brief hints, for those who have the 
requisite eyes, ears, and understanding. 

I. And first I will produce confirmation of the evi- 
dence already afforded that Hamlet was a moral sceptic — 
a moral sceptic in tlie sense that he was unable to form 
definite conclusions upon many points of morals pre- 
sented to him, but not in the sense that he was content 
not to form conclusions, or was willing to act upon 
merely conventional rules in defect of others. 

Idertes is Hamlet's foil ; when, therefore, he exclaims. 
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" To hell, allegiance I vowa, to the blackest devil i 
CoiiBcieiice and grace, b) the profoundcst pit I 
I dare damnation : to this point I stand, — 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes ; only I'll he revenged 
Moet throughly for my father," 

we may conclude that he is namiog some of the ideas 
which produce hesitatioa in the will of Hamlet 

" Hamlet. Does it not, think'et thee, stand me now upon — 

He that hath killed my king, and whored my mother, 

Popped in between the election and my hopes. 

Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

Ajid with auch uozenage, is it not perfect coiucienct, 

To quit hira with this arm 1 and ie't not to be damned. 

To let this canker of our nature come 

To further evil r 

T^i ay'*-" "f ''hf a ccumulated oifencea of the king, 
Hamlet ie still unable to feel sure than hn n-ill df H fitht 
to kill him. Finally : — 

" Haulet. There is nothing either good or bad but thinking ~ 

makes it so." 
This remark I have already quoted in connection 
with Sonnet 144, the sonnet of moral scepticism : — 
144. "To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, — 
Wooing his purity with her foul prid& 
And whether that my angel he turned fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ( 
But Icing both from me, Ixith to each frien<l, 
I guess one angel in another's hell." 

But, now, why is Hamlet a moral sceptic ? Because 
he is a moral idealist. Partly hy abstract thought, 
partly by his love of Ophelia, he has been led to 
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embrace the ideal of love with passion. It is necessary 
for him, the observed of all observers, and to his most 
sovereign reason, that he should live absolutely in 
accordance with the ideal His mind has just reached 
this point, when a case for action is presented to him in 
which he is called upon to sacrifice the principle of love 
to the principle of justice or vict versa. He cannot do 
either. And as there is hardly any moral action, which if 
it consorts with one principle does not at the same time 
offend another taken absolutely, we must infer in 
Hamlet total moral scepticism and general incapacity 
for moral action. This is the main, the most prominent 
reason why Hamlet delays to kill the king. 
II. But he who applies his mind to ethics, to 

" Virtue, and that part of philosophy 

tliat treats of happiness 
By virtue epscially to be achieved " 

( Taming of Uu Shrew), 

finds himself also involved in metaphysics and the 
criticism of religion. How we are to act seems largely 
dependent upon why we are here. Is there a God ? Is 
there a future life ? If so, how are we related to God, 
and our present conduct to the future Hfe ? What in 
short is the origin, the meaning, and the end of the 
world, and this our life ? 

Hamlet states his conclusion, and never were the 
conclusions of metaphysics stated more briefly. " No 
man, of aught he leaves, knows." 

" Hahlet. Sincf iio n«in, of aught he lcave.% knows, wliat is 
it to leave betiDies ? " 

He is not only a moral sceptic, but he is a general 
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sceptic. The book he reads is " words, words, words." 
He says, " By my fay, I caonot reason," because, for one 
reason, he can arrive at no conclusion by reason. It is 
therefore futile to reason. 

His habit of scepticism manifests itself in the 
fluctuation of bis opinions. At one moment he appears 
to believe in the* immortality of the soul : — 
" But for my aoul what can it do to that 
Being a thing iminonal aa it«elf 1" 
But not long after, he is saying : — 

"To be or not to be, that is the question;" 
Even as he addresses the ghost he ceases to believe 
in it, for he says : — 

"What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Bevisifst thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hideous — and we fools of nature 
So horridly to ghake our dispositions, 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls I" 
And as soon as it is gone, he looks upon it as some- 
thing weird, strange, funny, abnormal, rather than as 
the ghost of his father. Hence he gives it quaint 
names, "truepenny," "old mole," "the fellow in the 
cellarage," "hie et vUque," "a worthy pioneer;" though 
finally he addresses it, "Rest, rest, perturbed spirit." 
But its spiritual reality makes so little impression upon 
faim that he afterwards ignores this appearance to him- 
self when in the soliloquy he speaks of — 
"Death, 
That undiscovered countrj from whose boiune 
No traveller returns." 

And he is not prepared to take the truth of its message 
for granted : — 
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" The Bpirit that T have Been 
Maj be the devil ; and the devil hath power 
T' aamime a pleaaing shape : yea, and perhape 
Out of my weokneM and my melancholy 
{Aa be is very potent with anch Bpirits) 
Ahiwea me to damn me." 

And again : — 

"If biB occulted guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speeeh, 
It is a damned ghoet that we bave seen, 
And my iniaginationa are as foul 
As Vulcan's stithy." 

III. Pari paam with the advance of scepticism, arises 
in the soul the condition of disillusion. 

In the first place, the idealist has to discover that his 
conception of men acting upon nobly right principles of 
conduct is not one which agrees with the reality. It ia 
true he has a general knowledge that this is so. But 
he never realises it He always idealises those with 
whom he is brought into contact, and imagines that if 
they have not always been true to their better natures, 
with him, at any rate, accepting with joy the oppor- 
tunity of mutual right conduct, they will be true. In 
this way he has the pain of discovering in detail what 
he already knew generally, that men are vile. But 
he has the further sufiering of discovering that he him- 
self is supposed to bo vile, either a hypocrite or a fool, 
that his actions governed by noble principles are met in 
a way which lacerate the inmost fibres of his being, and 
that other men, by their tacit assumption of his likeness 
to themselves in vileness, insult and outrage hi m at 
every point " 'Tis better," in one sense, says Shak- 
speare in the sonnets, 
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"Tis better to be vile than vile esteemed. 
When not to be receives reproach of being, 
Anil the Just pleasure lost, which is so deemed 
Not by ourselves but by another's seeing." 

Finally, he discovers that as this is not a perfect 
world, so he cannot be perfect, but must act contrary to 
his ideals, and this requires a very painful effort, and 
may be congenitally impossible. 

But Hamlet, besides these naive discoveries common 
to his species, has to endure a series of unexampled 
blows peculiar to himself. 

His uncle murdered his father. 
His uncle mancsuvred so as to deprive him of his 
throne. 

His mother married his uncle two montlis after hie 
father's death. 
His mistress, Ophelia, whom he loved infinitely — 
" Forty thooBand brothers 
Coald not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum," 
suddenly and unaccountably jilted him. 
No wonder, therefore, that he says, 
"OGod! OGod! 
How weary, stale. Rat, and unprofitable 
Seems to me all the u«es of this world 1 
Fie on't I fie ! 'Tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed. Things tank and groes in nature 
Possess it merely. 

"Rememlier thee? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this diBtract«d globe. 
" My tables ! my tables ! meet it is I set it down 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain." 
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This is the melancholy humour of Jaqnes somewhat 
accentuated Jaques expressed a wish for a "moUey 
coat": — 

" Motley's the onlj wear : 
Invest me in mj motley, give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will tlirough and through 
Cleanse the foul body of this infected world." . 

Hamlet carries oat this inteotioii, puts "an antic 
disposition on," and delivers himself in the course of 
the play of much which Jaques might have said in the 
way of satire. It will be of int«rest to follow ^is 
conduct to Ophelia. To begin with, his use of the 
word " beautified " in addressing her in a letter, written 
apparently before the period of the commencement 
of the play, shows his disillusion even in love. He was 
aware that if he idolised her, it was because he ideal- 
ised her. 

When she refuses him admittance to her presence, 
and repels his letters, he finds his way to her, and — 

" Took me by the wriat, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm, 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow. 
He falls t« such perusal of my face 
As he woald dtaw it Long stayed he sa" 

(As much as to say, " Is it possible ? Are you false 

also?") 

" At last a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving np and down. 
He mised a sigh, so piteous and profound, 
That it did seem to shatter all hia hulk, 
And end his being." 

(As much as to say, " Et tu ! Et tu .'") 
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Ko doubt his mother's conduct, 

"Such an act 
As blurs the grace and bluah of modesty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there," 

biassed him to think too readily the worst of Ophelia. 
In the conversation immedifttely following the eoliloquy, 
he rates her mercilessly as composed like all other 
women of falseness and vanity, and advises her to get to 
a nunnery as the only way to be saved from herself, and 
the misfortunes of life which fall upon even the virtuous. 
!E]inally, during the play-scene, he addresses her with a 
cynical grossness more congenial, as he might suppose, 
to her secret soul, than his bye-gone idealistic rhapso- 
dies " of so sweet breath composed," " music vows." 

But Hamlet's condition of disillusion, while it em- 
braces the melancholy of Jaques, embraces much more 
than this. 

" Hahlet. I have of lat« (but wherefore I know not), lost all 
mj mirth, foregone all cUBlom of exercises ; and, indeed, it goes 
so heavily with my dispoeition, that this goodly frame the earth 
seems to me a sterile promontory : this most excellent canopy, 
the air, look you— this brave o'erhanging firmament, this majest- 
ical roof, fretted with golden fire ; why, it appears no other thing 
to me but a foul and pestilent congre^tion of vapours. What 
a piece of work is man 1 How noble in reason I How infinite 
in faculty 1 in form, in moving, how express and admirable I in 
action, how like an angel \ in apprehension, how like a god ! 
the beauty of the world ! the paragon of animals I And yet to 
me what is this i^uintesKnce of dust! Man delights not me; 
no, nor women neither." 
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Again: — 

" Haiilet. Denmark's a prison." 
" RosBHCRANTZ. Then is the world one," 
" Hajilei. a goodly one ; in which there are many 
confines, wards, and dungeons." 
Man is the centre of the uoiverse. and all is super- 
naturally airange ii '" i ;; , rplnt'"" ti'j I 'iiii Thi n in thr 

_ iint.inn with whi^h niir JdpjlliRt. ^^nrnmi-iippg his plliln- 
flfrllirnl °'"'^''"' When, thereforfi. ^ ^p finally puni-lnHw 

^that man is a short-lived P "'"iali ""-"tfc*^ww< "w imtiJtill. 
a grain of dust in the iminen "'*y nf "" ' »■*'"■*■ 

~tia3 laws of Its own u pon which ^Ifj jf doponHont. Imt. 

•Wiiicli operate utterly regardlea.i nf hitm^ t.hat. tlie 
universe is unintellifflhle p"*^ Tngn'i 1if° Tr.o..n;i.QiMn 
fh^Hj D.lly ^ ' t^» warld rhfnif;"n f"r-hitn. h" "H" ''"■^ 'y 
rec ognise it . The hues of imagination fade from it It 
is darkened as by eclipse. From great it becomes 
small. Life and action lose interest and importance. 
And if Tiehas a niin3 whicli intensely realises the 
truth, holds it long present, and habituates itself to the 
contemplation of it, he will gradually feel life dying 
out of him, gradually feel himself becoming more and 
more detached from it, more and more a spectator of it, 
more and more incapable of the pursuits and actions of 
a man, which will then seem as objectless as turning 
the treadmill in a prison. 

He will then think such thoughts, and deliver himself 
of such sentiments as Hamlet in the graveyard, upon 
the transitoriness and vanity of life in the presence of 
eternal death. His once loved mistress may die, and 
even if his love have not wilted before his transcendent- 
alism, his capacity for grief may have done so, until 
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perhaps the sorrow of others, less really loving than 
himself, may seem to reflect upon his coldness, 
(a) Truth may seem of no importance : — 
" RoeEHCBAmz. My lord, you once did love me." 
" Uahlbt. So I do atUl, by these pickers and Btealen." 
(6) nor words — 

" EiNO. I have nothing with this answer, Hamlet ; 

These words are not mine." 
" Hahlst. No, nor mine now." 
(c) nor action — 

" HaHUT. Every man hath business uid desire, 
Such as it is." 
((i) nor passion — 

" Hamlet. The cat must mew ; the dog will have his day." 
(e) Dor time — 

" HuiLEi. My father died within these two honre." 
"Ophelia, Nay, 'tis twice two months, my lord." 
"Hamlvt. So long!" 
(/) nor life — 

"Hamlet. I do not set my life at a pin's fee." 
" Hahlr. You cannot, sir, take from roe ftnything I will 
more willingly part withal, exiept my life, except my life, eicept 

" Hamlkt. a man's life is no more than to say one." 
Moral scepticism I have fixed upon as the primary 
cause of Hamlet's delay in avenging his father's murder, 
but, in addition, without adopting precisely his self- 
accusation of "bestial oblivion," we may take, as a 
secondary cause of the delay, transcendental oblivion. 

This universal scepticism and transcendental oblivion 
are accompanied by a disorganisation of the normal 
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psycbo-pbjraical condition, Hamlet has forgone all 
custom of exercises. For exercise being training for an 
object, action, oi to preserve health, and so life; and 
action itself being now looked upon aa a treadmill- 
exercise, without object, and life not worth living, the 
reason of exercise has lapsed. For to students the mere 
pleasure of exercise is eclipsed by the higher pleasures 
which attract them. Hence he becomes "scant of 
breath," and " fat," that is unmuscular, out of training. 
For the feverish activity of his nund, which canses him 
to walk for hours together in the lobby, a prey to 
sorrowful emotions, would probably prevent him from 
becoming " fat " in the ordinary sense of the word. He 
recognises his weakness when he speaks of "my 
weakness and my melancholy," or when he speaks of 
his uncle as 

" No more like my father 
Than I to Hercules." 

And Poloniua is not intended to speak incorrectly when 

he says, 

"He 
Fell into a Badness, thence into a fast, 
Thence to a watch ; tlience into a weakness. 
Thence into a lightness." 

This weakness necessarily reacts through the nerves 
upon the mind, so much so that he feels his melancholy 
and depression of spirits increase, when there is a wind 
uncongenial to his delicacy. Hence he observes jest- 
ingly. 

" I am but mad, north- north- vest ; when the wind is sontherly, 
I know a hawk from a handsaw." 

"The band of little employment hath the daintier sense," 
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and Hamlet, having no specific duties to perform beyond 
those of "our chiefest courtier, cousin, and oui son," 
" eatii^ the air promise-crammed " with r^ard to any 
post which he might have filled, but which the' king's 
jealousj withheld from him, has ample time and scope 
for regarding all actions from all points of view, moral 
and transcendental ; so that the area of action in which 
he could move without indulging reflection and dubiety, 
would become more and more limited, until at last a 
psycho-physical habit would be established of readiness 
to think upon all occasions and unreadiness to act ; 
while the fixing of the mind upon absolute truth as its 
object would so tend to generalise it, that he would come 
to feel as if in thought were his being, and instinctively 
shrink from differentiating in action his abstraction 
in contemplation. It cares not to be precipitated in 
separate grains of action and lose its oAeness, the life 
which is held in solution in thought. It seems to 
die each time it acts. And it has the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

" God, I could be bounded in a nutshell, and think 
myself a king of infinite space, but that I have bad 
dreams," actions or incitements to action. His philo- 
sophy is almost Hindoo : — 

" Anon ae patient as the female dove. 

When that her golden couplets are diacloeed, 

Hb silence will sit droopiug." 

Herein is the distinction between the madneae of 
Ophelia and the ecstasy of Hamlet Ophelia has lost 
her mind, has lost all her ideas but two, her unhappy 
love and her dead father. Her mind is in a dream, her 
talk is dream-lika But Hamlet has not lost his mind. 
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His miod has more ideas than it can hold, so that his 
dead father and his unhappy love aie lost in the multi- 
tude. His mind is awube and prodigiously active. 
His dead father and his unhappy love are a dream. 

He was justified, therefore, in the somewhat grotesque 
proceeding of taking a note of the ghost's information. 
He feels that the information does not make that im- 
pression upon him which it should, and his self-know- 
ledge or self-instinct makes his faith in his purpose 
tremble. He repeats his purpose, therefore, over and 
over again: — 

" Thy commandment all alone ehall live, 
WiXhin the book and volume of my brain." 

Here, unconsciously, he has already used language in 
which the purpose is regarded as abiding unacted. 
" Now to my word," " I have sworn it," " Swear by my 
sword,".now sacred to his purpose. But his possession 
of a secret throws him into a vein of ironical humour ; 
and this inspires him with the idea of putting " an antic 
disposition on." This, then, is the strange shape which 
his purpose has taken. His mind, as usual, is to function 
in thought, or signs of thought, but not in action. 

"The time is gut of joint: oh, cursed spile I 
That ever I was lx>rn to set it right !" 

His mind is too full for definite passion, purpose, action. 
Instead, it moves in its entirety from its seat, and pre- 
pares to manifest itself in its generality under the 
guise of madness. 

But, observe, Hamlet is pot capable of intellectual 
effort any more than of physical effort He says, " By 
my fay, I cannot reason ;" and when he proposes to 
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produce a play of a particular kiad before the king 
(like Shakspeare before Pembroke), an action from which 
he is not deterred by any moral doubt, since he is only 
seeking further knowledge, and proposes moreover to 
insert certain lines of his own (perhaps those banning, 
" Purpose is but the slave to memory," or perhaps these 
became inserted instead of others, or perhaps he did 
not insert any after all), he has to lash himself up to do 
it. For that the motive ought to be a motive is a 
stronger motive than the motive itself : — 
" What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her 1 What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have 7 He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, et^. 
Yet I, 

A dull and uiuddy- mettled rascal, peak 
Like John a-dreauia, uupregnant of my cause, 
And can saj nothing. ... It caunot be, 
But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To niake oppression bitter. . . . 
. . . About my brains." 
Thought and emotion surcharge the brain of Hamlet, 
and render it pretematurally active : — 

" Haste me to know it, that I, vKlh wingi at mifl 
At mtditation or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge." 

The imagination is so brilliant as to leave the soul 
satisfied ae by the impress of reality. Thought inflames 
passion, passion lights thought, and thought fires 
thought in illimitable train. But all is spontaneous. 
Effort has had its day, and is no longer possible. 
Thought and emotion, like the subterranean iires, have 
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been accumulated. The stuffed brain, dizzily vapoor- 
ii^, seems as if all its contents would start ti^ethet 
into the vault of the consciousness. 
" Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me, could I wreak 
Myself upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passion, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe, into one word. 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword." 

The cerebral enei^ is all consumed in retention or 
eruption. 

" Haulbt. But break my heart, for I must bold my tongue." 
In this condition, in which thought is independent of 
effort, in which it is so spontaneous as to seem in- 
dependent of the mind, to be poured through the mind 
from an external source ; in which, moreover, the in- 
dividuality is generalised and lost, and becomes one 
with thought itself ; what more natural than that the 
body should begin to have little part in the conception 
of self, should be looked upon as an encumbrance of the 
self, much as the issuing butterfly may look upon the 
chrysalis shell ? 

We found Shakspeare himself saying, 

44. " If the dull substance of this flesh were thought . . . 
But, ah I thought kills me that I am not thought" 
And Hamlet, says, 

" Oh, that this too, too solid flesli would melt, 
Thaw, and dissolve itself into a dew." 
And in his letter to Ophelia he subscribes himself, 
" Thine evermore, dear lady, vihilt titii mochtne is to him, Hamlet." 
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And he draws a distinction between himself in his 
ordinary condition, and himself in the condition which 
he is content to have considered madness : — '^' 

"Waa't Hamlet wronged Laertes J Never Hamlet; J*^ v ■ 
It Hamlet from himself he ta'en away, t ^ v ' 

Asd wlien he's not himself does wrong Laertes, -^ . , ' 
Then Hamlet does it not- Hamlet denies it, 
Who does it then! Hia madness. If it be so \^ 

Hamlet is of the faction that is wronged ; _ ^."^ '■ 

Hia madness is poor Hamlet's enemy." j/'" 

Shakspeare's ima^nation, like that of many poets, 
including Goethe, probably occasionally became hal- 
lucination, as it so frequently became illusion. His 
scientific treatment of hallucination, especially in 
Macbeth, points to subjective experience. That Ham- 
let, with his mind seething, and bis body quiescent, 
should have a hallucination of his father, lately dead, is 
not surprising, nor even that he should converse with 
it This hallucination is managed by the poet with 
exquisite skill, not only in point of art, but in point of 
psycholc^. The alarmed misapprehension of soldiers 
on guard first sets a rumour afloat. The haUuciuation 
is thus suggested to Horatio, who, iu company with 
Marcellus and under favourable circumstances, has it 
Horatio su^ests it to Hamlet The queen, to whom 
it has never been suggested, when it suddenly appears 
to Hamlet iu her presence, does not perceive it And 
in the absence of su^estion, it' was less likely to be 
contagious than in the preceding cases of joint 
perception. 

Besides moral scepticism and transcendental oblivion, 
we have, as a third cause of Hamlet's delay to' revenge . 
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his father, the disorgaDisation of liis psycho-physical 

state. 

Bnt Hamlet does at last kill the king, and it will be 
interesting to discover what enables him to do so. 
He says, 

" Altho' I am not Hplenetive nor raah, 
Yet have I in me eometliing dangerous." 

Let US try and detect the exact nature of this some- 
thin;:; dangerous. Sundry passages reveal it 
(o) " Tlie pUj-'d the thing 

In which 111 catch the oonscience of the Icing. 
(6) "Being thus benetted round with villanies. 
Ere I could make a prolc^e to my bmins, 
Thev had begun the play, 
(c) " You that are pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this ac< — 
{A) " No ! No ! they do but jest, poison in jest, no offence 

in the world. 
(() " Up, Bword < and know then a more horrid bent ! 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage, 
Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed. 
At gaming, swearing, or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in it. 
Then trip him that his heels may kick at heaven, 
And that his soul may be as damned and black 
As hell whereto it goes. 
{f) " This counsellor 

Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 
(g) " For 'tis the sport to have the engineer 

Hoist with his own petard. 
(h) " How, now, a rat ! Dead, for a ducat, dead 1 

(Kill) Poloniui.) 
" The point envenomed, too ! 
Then venom do tby work." 

(KilU Ou king.) 
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(i) " Hauur. The king is a thing. 
" Qdilpbhsterk. a thing, my lord. 
" Hahlbi. Of nothing, firing me to him. Hide 
fox and all after." 

Life for Hamlet haa become a wild game. He has do 
moral basis of action. Everything is unintelligible and 
unimportant. Events press action in a world to which 
he does not belong, with which he is out of relation. 
Without principles to guide him, the dramatic instinct 
asserts itself in him. Wit embodies itself in deed. 
Life seems less real than dramatic, men but imaginary 
men. He kills for a situation or a jest 

" As flies to wanton boy bo we to the gods, 
They kill us tor their sport." 

And the divine humourist has invaded the microcosm. 
Herein is the " something dangerous " which enables 
Hamlet at last to kill the king. 

VI. Withal, he naturally becomes a fatalist Unable 
to act, whirled round in a vortex, he surrenders himself 
to impulse, and leaves the responsibility to the cause, 
himself a blind agent, in the hands of higher powers. 

(o) " My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery of this body 
Ab hardy as the Neniean lion's nen'e. 

(S) " Bnt heaven hath pleased it so, 

To punish me with this, or this with me. 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 

(c) " Hahlet. For En^and ! 
"KiMG. Ay, Hamlet ' 
"Haulet. Good." 
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[S) " Raehly, 

And pnised be rashness for it Let ua know 

Oar iadiBcretioii sometimes serves iu well 

When our deep plots do poll ; and that should teach ni 

There's a divinity that shapes our ends 

Rough hew them how we will, 

<«) " There is a qiecial providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
If it be now 'tis not to come. If it be not to come, it 
wiD be now. If it be not now, yet it will coma 
Readinees is all. Let be." 

This 18 Hamlet. 
"Hamlet. Had I but time (as this fell serjeant, death, 
Is strict in hia arrest), oh, I could tell you — 
. . . The rest is silence." 
74. " But be contented ; when that fell arrest 
Without all boil shall carry (thee) away, 
(Thy) life hath in this line some interest, 
Which for memorial still with thee shall Btsy." 
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THE NORTHEKN STAB. 
107, "TLc mortal moon liath her eclipae endured." 

Hamlet is dead. The Hamlet state for Sliakspeare has 
passed away. His reformation and return to the ideal 
of "living cleanly," bis deliverance from the moral 
doubt, passion -engendered in tasting the bad, I have 
already considered- I have now to consider his deliver- 
ance from the moral doubt which arose from tasting the 
good, his reconciliation of justice with love, aiid return 
to the ideal of lova Justice is love adapted to an 
imperfect world. It ia evil that good may come. Its 
iDSpiration must never be anger, or desire of vengeance, 
but love itself, either whole and direct, or as the love of 
the many overwhelming the love of the one. In the 
latter case, however, the justice must be an act of 
justice, an act of chastisement, and this should be done 
under the sanction of the law, that is by the State. 
" We most not rend onr subjects from our lawa. 
And atick them in our will." 

Henry VIII., Act i., Scene 3. 
"Touching our petson, seek we no revenge: 
But we our kingdom's safety must so tender. 
Whose ruin you have sought, Uiat to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get yon therefore hence. 
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Poor miserable wretches, to your death, 
The tasl« whereof, Ood of Hia mercy give yon 
Patience to endure, and tnie repentance 
Of all your dear offences." 

Smra v.. Act il, Scene 2. 
"Alcibiades. Those enemies of Timon and mine own, 
Whom you yotirselves shall set out for reproof, 
Fall and no more." 

Timon of AOitiu, Act v.. Scene 4. 

For private justice begets private justice to the end 
of the chapter, and justice then will be each man's 
idea of justice. 

"Take but degree away. 
Force should be right, or rather right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides. 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too." 

Troilvt and Oretfida, Act i., Scene 3. 
But private justice may take the form of words, 
spoken or written of another. An attack upon repu- 
tation is private justice, and therefore unsanctioned. 
" Jaques. Why, who cries out on pride 
That tan therein tai any private ptutyl 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the very means do ebb 1" 

At You Like It, Act iL, Scene 7. 
"The Poet. No levelled malice. 
Infects one comma in the course I hold." 

Tivwn of AOtmt, Act i.. Scene 1. 
In his private capacity, a man has but to speak justly, 
as inspired by love itself wholly and directly. He must 
speak justly either privately to the one, or publicly 
to the community. In this way he does no injury to 
person, property, or reputation. He may cut to the 
heart, but benefit unto repentance. But if from justice 
within these limits the good does not follow, — 
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" Let ahsme come when it will, I do aot call it : 
I do not Lid the thunder-bearer shoot, 
Nor l£jl tales of thee to high-judging Jove, 
Mend when thou canat, be better at thy leisure, 
I can be patient." 

L&xr, Act ii.. Scene 4. 

In the play of Jviius Caaar, Sbakspeare representa 
an act of private justice and its consequences, and, by 
way of contrast, speaking justly and its consequences. 

Brutus is, like Hamlet, a man of philosophical mind ; 
but, unlike Hamlet, he does not allow thought to sicken 
action. He is rcBolute for justice, and resolute in 
execution of the sentence which he himself passes, and 
which seems to him just. Yet in the past, Brutus has 
been agitated with doubt like Hamlet For Hamlet 
the question was. Ought I or ought I not to' kill the 
king ? For Brutus it was. Ought I or ought I not to 
kill Csesar ? Almost the first words assigned t« him in 
the play are : — 

" Bbdtdh. Vexed I am 
Of late, with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, 
Which give some soil, perhaps to my behaviours; 
But let not therefore my fiood friends be grieved, 
(Among which number, Casaiua, be you one). 
Nor construe any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutua, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men." 

That these " passions of some difference " had relation 
to killing C(esar,we may conclude from Brutus' response 
to Cassius' suggestion of such a deed. 

" Brdtdb. What you would work me to, I have some aim : 

Horn I have thought of this, and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter." 
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And tbns he describes his mental contlict, lasting on 
perhaps to the achievement of his purpose, both in 
respect of its lightness and of its practical wisdom, 
without thereby inducing him to " pull in resolution." 
"BRCTua. Between the action of a dreaiHul thing 

And the tirat motion, all the interim is 

Like a pliantaania or a horrid dream ; 

The geniua an<l the mortal instniments 

Are then in council : and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingiiom, suffers then 

The nature of a: 



With this, let us compare the description of Achilles, 
in Troilui atid Cressida, when his pride equally inclines 
him to act and not to act ; — 

"Ultbseb. Imagined worth 
Holds in his bloo<l such swollen and hot discourse, 
That twixt his mental and his active parts 
Kingdom'd Achillea in commotion rages. 
And batters down himself." 

(Act ii.. Scene 3.) 

Similarly, Macbeth, between his ambition and his fears, 

says : — 

" My thought, whose murder yet is hut fantastical, 
Sliakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is 
But wliat is not." 

All these passages are, in my opinion, reflections of 
that one great experience of Shakspeare's of moral 
doubt, which was also reflected in the character of 
Hamlet. 

And Brutus' — 

" Tliere is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune." 
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Macbeth's — 

" The firstlings of my heart ehall be 
The firstlings of my hand — 
Thought and done," 



Othello's- 



" To be once in doubt, 
la once to be resolved." 



are inverted reflections of the aame great experience. 
But whatever may have been his mental conflict, Brutus 
keeps due on until he has killed Oiesar, for this justice 
seems to him love. The greatest injury which he can 
do to Cieaar, whom he loves, appears at the same time 
to be the greatest benefit which he can confer upon the 
State ; and the love of the one is overbalanced in his 
mind by the love of the many. 

" BaDTDs. Yet see you but our handw, 
And this, the bleeding businetw tbey have done ; 
Our liearta you see' not, they are pitiful, 
And pity to the general wrong of Borne, 
(As fire drives out fire, so pity pity) 
Hath done this deeil on Qesar." 
"BRtrroe. If then tliat friend demand why Brutus rose 
against Cxsar, this is my answer, not that I loved desar less, but 
that I luved Borne more." 

" Ahtont. This was the noblest Roman of th^m all : 
All the conspirators save only lie 
Did that they did in envy of great Ciesar ; 
He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them." 

The respectable Brutus lacks ability and foresight, as 
in generalship so in statesmanship. He attacks at 
Philippi against tlie better judgment of Cassiua. He 
allows Antony to live, and to harangue the populace, 
also against Cassius' more prudent advice. His intelli- 
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gence is not sufficient to enable him to perceive that 
his blow at Ceesar, in spite of his hopes, will not be 
for the general weaL The tide of opinion has so set in 
for monarchy, that Bnitus himself, having slain Cieaar 
upon rigid republican principles, is bailed as Caesar by 
the multitude. His action, atrocious iu itself, has not 
the justification that it could save the State. It could 
only bring on political convulsion and civil war, only — 
"Teach 

Bloody instructionB, whicb being taught, return 

To plague the inventor." 

The less virtuous, but abler and more far-seeing 
Antony, utters a true prophecy of the proscriptions, 
battles, and suicides which followed Brutus' crime, and 
iill the last two acta of the play. 

" Antosy. (h^er thy wouuds now do I prophesy,— 
A curse shall light ujion the limbs of men; 
Domestic fury, aad fierce civil strife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and deatniction shall be so iu use, * 
And dreadful objects bo familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their intanlfi quartered with the hands of war. 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds: 
And Ciesar'a spirit, ranging for revenge. 
With At^ by his side, come hot from hell. 
Shall in these coalines, with a monarch'a voice. 
Cry ' Havoc,' and let slip the d<^ of war, 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning tor burial." 

Aud the first man, after Ctesar, to fall in the civil 
butchery is Cinna the poet, not without a just pre- 
monition from the Muse. 
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To Brutus, as premonition of the end, the ghoet 
of Cieaar appears twice. Not the destinies only, but 
Apollo fighta against him. He seems at last to 
recognise the error in his virtue, when, after Philippi, 
he falls upon his sword, and exclaims, dying : — 

" C(ua/f, now be ttiU, 
I killed not thee with haJf so good a will," 

Such, in the play, is the result of using daggers. In 
contrast, let us observe Uie result of speaking daggerd. 

In the opening scene of the first act, a tribune 
rebukes the populace, that they are ready to applaud in 
Ctesar the very man who has hunted to the death their 
late hero, Fompey. 
Then— 

" See whether their basest metal be aot moved, 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiueas." 

In the third scene of the fourth act occurs, in the 
privacy of their tent, the celebrated quarrel between 
Brutua and Cassius. In this scene, Brutus compares 
himself to — 

"A lamb, 
That camee anger aa a flint bears fire, 
Who much enforced ahows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again." 

But Brutus having allowed this hasty spark to Hash 
forth in just rebuke to Cassius, the latter says, 
" I that denied thee gold, will give my heart" 

The success, therefore, of just words, whether spoken 
in public to the community or in private to an in- 
dividual, is as marked in the play as the failure of the 
act of private justice. The just words are sanctioned 
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both by love and by policy. The private justice, thoagb 
inspired by Iovb of the public weal, is not sanctioned by 
policy, and therefore not by love. 

But since this act of private justice is the main 
subject of the play, and Brutus the actor and exponent 
of its supposed justice, he is not a stage in the growth 
of the poet's nund; the respectable Brutus is an 
exfoliation. 

There are some lines of Julius Cceiar which I cannot 
leave unnoticed. 

" Tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their Lke ; 
For who BO firm that cannot he seduced 1 " 
This may recall to the reader that infection from 
which Shakspeare could not wholly escape in tasting 
the bad. 

" When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony," 
This will recall that decorous process of Pembroke's, 
of shrouding his decay of love in pride of birth and 
station, in "advised respects " and " reasons of settled 
gravity." 

" Enovr, Ctaaar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be aatisfied." 

Sbakspeare originally wrote : — 

"Know, CEBsardoth not wrong without just cause." 
Ben Jonson ridiculed the line as aelf-contradictory, 
and the poet altered it to the line and a half abova 
There is, however, a sort of men, of whom our poet is 
one, with whose language no critic should presume to 
find fault, for even their nonsense may be of more 
significance than the critic's laboured sense. For 
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justice, though necessary, is io its essence wrot^ : it is a 
necessary evil. It is ideaUy wrong, and only politico* 
morally right Therefore the line, as originally written, 
thongh it appear absurd according to the ordinary use 
of language, is of the greatest s^ificance as showing 
Shakspeare's mind in transit from the pure Ideal to the 
practical Ideal. 

But the difTerence between these two is almost 
inappreciable. 

Hie terms of the reconciliation between love and 
justice are : — 

1. " AU acts of justice Eire to be left to the State. The many 
are to take care of themeelvea." 

2. " A man is to epeak justly in private to die one, in public to 
the many." 

The poet has already spoken justly to Pembroke 
individually in AWs Well that Ends Well, in which he 
^owed " scorn her own imaga" The personal applica- 
tion of the play would be of course a secret to the 
general audience. He will shortly, in the major 
prophecies, speak justly to the world at large, show the 
world its own image, if haply he may thereby benefit it 
unto repentance and regeneration. 

" J&guES. Motley's the only wear, 
Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive my medicine." 
But this duty of love to an infected world, the poet 
r^rds as contrary to the pure ideal otlove ; as in some 
measure also a withdrawal of hia thought from Beauty, 
the true aim of art, and a subjection of it to a moral 
purpose. 
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Virtue is beauty, and vice is ugliness, and chidings of 
' rebuke aie not so musical as songs of praise. The 
theme, the bald and n^ed style of Tinum of Athens, 
do constitute a sacrifice of beauty to & moral purposes 
It is true, a poet may find for satire the beauty peculiar 
to itself. So a painter may render beautiful a dust- 
storm in a desert And all the arid and dread beauty 
of satire is in Timon. 

But— 

" The second temple was not like the first." 

Dryten. 

The type of beauty is inferior, and the plenum of 
particulars of beauty becomes almost a vacuum. Bat 
Timon is an extreme example. It is desirable that even 
a sermon should sacrifice to the graces, should give 
literary pleasure, and so allure to read ; and, in varying 
degrees, the rest of the mtgor prophecies rise to heights 
of beauty. But Timtm is the example which illustrates 
in what the subjection of art to a moral purpose 
consists. 

Art cannot offend morahty, for morality is art 
"Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous evil 
Aie empty trunks o'erflourished by the devil." 

Twdfik Night. 

But though an artist will be moral, he will not as a rule 
preach morality, for preaching is not art An ideal 
man of business will be honest, but he will not preach 
honesty in the streets, for preaching is not business. 
Morahty is not the object of the artist, it is a colour 
which he uses ; and his subject may be anythii^, if his 
art be truly beautiful. 
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In the Merchant of Venice, Shakspeare is an artist, 
and motaL In Tirtum of Athens, Shakspeare is moralist 
and artist only as much as he can be to be moralist also. 
There is whole-hearted reet in the former plaj. Its 
object is aesthetic pleasure. There is the striking an 
attitude in the latter play. Its object is moral effect. 

But to Shakspeare, his life also was to be an artistic 
whole, a drama, which to all his other dramas, was to 
be as the temple of the sky to all other temples. And 
he felt obliged, by his vast artistic conception of himself, 
to subordinate for a period his art to morality. He did 
so ; yet for the most part with such profound art, that 
he almost entirely concealed his purpose. 

At this point, and in this connection, I must refer to 
one of the most remarkable events in the history of 
Elizabethan literature, the publication of the Low's 
Martyr of Eobert Chester in 1601. Chester seems to 
have held iu Ben Jonson's club, much the position of 
Beauclerk in Sam Johnson's club. He was apparently 
a man of aristocratic birth and literary tastes, who 
delighted in the society of men of letters. After some 
years of dilatory labour, he himself completed a poem, 
the Love's Martyr, and to ensure a favourable reception 
for the effort of their " honourable friend," acme mem- 
bers of the Mermaid Club, Ben Jonson, Chapman, 
Marston, and Shakspeare, added at the end of his book 
short poems, to which, each to bis own, they attached 
their names. In these poems is the very spirit of 
Elizabethan poetry. To read them is to feel oneself at 
the fountain-head of that great overflowing of human 
genius. 

Chester's own poem, in spite of many beauties and 
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more quamtnesses, is a wearisome one. He describes 
how Dame Nature brought the Phoenix, referred to as a 
bird, but described as a woman — 

" Clear as a naked vestal, 
Closed in an orbed crystal." 

Ben JonsoK- {Lovit Martyr.) 
to the Isle of Paphos, ia order that it might find there 
a woe-worn turtle-dove to be its mate. The Phoemx 
and the turtle immolate themselves in one sacrificial 
fire. 

To learn what the Phcenix is, we will listen to Mars- 
ton; — 

" Wliat should I call this creaturu, 
Which now is grown nnto maturity t 
How sliould I blaze this feature, 
As firm and constant as «temitie ? 
Call it perfection 1 Fie ! 
Tu perfecter than brightest nanicB can light it. 
Call it heaven's mirror ? I ! 
Alas I Best attributes can never right it. 
Beauty's resistless thunder ] 
All nomination, is too straight of fence, 
Deep contemplation's wonder T 
That api>cllatiou gives this excellence, 
Within all best coiifine^l, 
(Now feebler genius, end thy sHghtw running). 
No euburl)8, all is mind. 
As far from spot as possible defining." 
The Phcenix is perfection, the absolute Ideal. 
To leam what both Phcenix and turtle-dove are, we 
will listen to Chapman : — 

" She was to him the analysed world of pleasure, 
Her tirmness clothed him in variety j 
Excess of all things he joyed in her measure^ 
Mourned when she mourned, and dieth when she dies. 
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Like him, I bound the instinct of all mj powera 
In lier that bounds the empire of desert; 
And time, nor change, that all things else devours, 
But truth eternised in a constant heart, 
Can change me more from }ier, than her from merit. 
That ie my form and gives my being spirit." 
The Phoenix is the Ideal, and the turtle is the ideal- 
ist. He is woe-worn uutil he finds the Ideal, finds 
Grace, and becomes one with it. He then dies to the 
earthly, and lives eternally in tlie heaTenly. But 
Sliakspeare applies the fable to himself with a difference. 
" Let the hini of loude«t lay, {The Pfcono.) 

On the sole Arabian tree, 
Herald sad and trumpet he. 
To whose sound cliaste wings obey. (7^ TurtU.) 

" Here the anthem doth commence ; 

Love and constancy is dead ; 

Phanix and the turtle fled 

In a mutual Hame from hence. 
" So they loved, as love in twain 

Had the ensence but in one ; 

Two ilistincta, division none ; 

Number there in love was slain, 
" Hearts remote yet not asunder j 

Distance, and no space was seen 

'Twixt the turtle and his queen ; 

But in them it were a wonder. 
" So between them love did shine. 

That the turtle saw hia right 

Flaming in the phwnix' eight ; 

Eitlier was the other's mine. 
" Property was thus appalled. 

That the self was not the same : 

Single nature's double name. 

Neither two nor one was called. 
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" BeMon, in itself confounded, 

Saw division grow together ; 

To themselves yet either neither. 

Simple were bo well compounded : 
"That it cried, 'how true a twain, 

Seemeth this concordant oneT 

Love hath reason, reason none, 

If what parte can so remain.' 
" Whereupon it made this threne 

To the phoenix and the dove, 

Co-BUpreme and stare of love ; 

As chonis to their tragic scene." 

"THREN03. 
" £Mu(y, tru(A, and ranfjf, 

Orate in alt timplieily. 

Here encloBed in cinders lie. 
" Death ia now the phtenii' nest ; 

And the turtle's loyal breast 

To eternity doth real, 
" Leaving no posterity :— 

Twas not their infirmity, 

It was married chastity. 
" Truth may seem, but cannot be ; 

Beauty brag, but 'tis not she : 

Truth and beauty buried be, 
" To this um let those repair. 

That are either true or fair j 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 

" Wm. SSofc-ijwire." 

Shakspeare, woe-worn with love of the dark lady, 
woe-worn with love of his friend, found at last the IdefiL 
Bat no sooner had he become reconciled and at one with 
it, than he perceived that it was necessary, in an im- 
perfect world, to act in some measure contrary to k, to 
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sacrifice the pure ideal of love to jastice, and to sacrifice 
the pure Ideal of art to a moral purpose. Hence be 
conceives that, in bis case, the pure ideal, and his own 
life in it, have suffered actual, if only temporary death. 
For from the ashes of the pure ideal arises the practical 
ideal, which a^ it grows to maturity becomes the pure 
ideal again. For the present, be has adopted justice as 
rule of action, inspired doubtless by love, yet contrary 
to '\\& idea. He therefore signs his name to the poem 
thus — " Wm. Sbate-apeara" 

Viola and Hermione are the pure ideal Miranda 
and Perdita, the practical ideal growing to the pure 
ideal i^n. Imogen is the pure ideal becoming the 
practical ideal, and then the pure ideal again. The 
practical ideal, it muat be remembered, does not differ 
in itself from the pure ideal, for the Ideal is one and 
cannot change, but only in allowing to its votary a 
certain adaptation of his conduct to the circumstances 
of an imperfect world. 

Cheater's book, and Ben Jonson's beautiful poem 
(worthy of Wordsworth) at the end of it, have a relation 
to Th^ Tempest to which I shall refer later. 

But in ihia year, 1601, between the minor and the 

major prophecies, Shakspeare pauses to celebrate bis 

union with the Ideal in 1597-98, an union too brief, for — 

" Phcenix and the turtle fleil. 

In a mutual flame from lience." 

He writes one of his most whole-hearted plays, 
Twelfth Night, which rounds the period of friendship, 
and with delicious music and delightful merriment 
marries him to the Ideal. 

As Viola ia the Phoenix, so Orsino is the turtle who 
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13 to escape from the woes of an earthly love in umon 
vrith the heavenly, 

"Obsino. a solemn cnmLination eliall be uiade 
Of our dear eoula." 

ru»{ftfc AT^fc^ Act V. 

Shakspeare's reconciliation, both with Pembroke and 
the Ideal, took place early in 1598, It has taken him 
several years to develop in plays the spiritual experi- 
ences of the Hegira in 1597. But though in his 
literary history, we are at the year 1601, in his moral 
history we are still at the beginning of 1598. Then 
probably he returned to London for a brief period to 
superintend the production of AiVs Well (hat Etids 
Well. We may imagine that he had left London 
without att«mpting to take leave of Pembroke, but 
upon his return the reconciliation may have taken 
place in this wise. The love of the dark lady was with 
botli friends, a thing of the past Pembroke's regard 
therefore, no longer stifled by the embarrassing con- 
sciousness of injuring his friend, began to reassert itself. 
He began to miss also the agreeable adulation of the 
sonnets. He went to see the new play and its author 
at the same time. His conscience was touched, and 
he learned from the poet that, as he suspected, the 
application was to himself. He then denied, perhaps, 
that there had ever been any coldness on his part, and 
asserted that such an idea was an illusion of his friend's 
imagination. Shakspeare had forgiven Pembroke, and 
was perfectly willing to accept his excuses without 
questioning too closely their validity, the more as the 
reconciliation enabled him to commence his series of 
sonnets on the return to the Ideal, in the style of, and 
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in continuation of those that bad already been written. 
Bat with the close of the sonnets, and by reason of the 
poet's prolonged absences in the country, the friendship 
ceased to be a living reality, and became a memory. 
In the new series of sonnets, there is one in which the 
poet refers to the Hamlet state, the " night of sorrow," 
the " hell of woe," from which he was just emei^g : — 

ISO. " That jroii were once unkind, befriends me now. 
And for that sorrow, which I then did feel. 
Needs must I under m; transgression bow, 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammered steel ; 
For if you were by my unkindnesB shaken, 
As I by yours, you've passed a hell of time j 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure takett 
To weigh how one* I suffered in your crime. 
Oh, that our night of woe might have remembered 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits ; 
' And soon t« you, as you t« me, then tendered 

The humble salve, which wounded bosom fits, 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee ; 
Mine ransoms yours, and youn must ransom me." 

And now I must call attention to a fact of very great 
importanca It is that the friendship up to the moment 
of reconciliation had lasted three years. 

104. "To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were, when first your eye I eyed. 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters' eold 
Have from the forests shook three summers' pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn tum'd, 
In process of the seasons have I seen ; 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes bum'd, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green." 

Shakspeare was once never tired of telling us how he 
idealised womankind, and how be discovered that hia 
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fancy was illusion. It was false by excess to its object, 
no doubt, bat true to itselt 

" \i ia the show and seal of nature's troth, 
When love's strong passion is impressed in youth." 

The Ideal at that time possessed him, rather than he 
the Ideal In other words, the Ideal was not self- 
conscious. But in his last love aSair with the dark 
lady, he Was fully aware that the Ideal was one thing, 
and the object idealised another. Partly by experience, 
and partly by thought, the Ideal had become self- 
conscious, and was to him the ideal of Heavenly Beauty, 
When, therefore, he began his friendship with Pembroke, 
the latter became not the incamatioD of an unconscious 
ideal, but the incarnation of a conscious ideal He was 
the double object, " the master-mistress of my passion" — 
Beauty, abstract and concrete. Under these circum- 
stances, the Ideal might, perhaps, be called semi-conscious. 
For the conscious ideal was not realised moraily in all it« 
fulness, and had relation but to one person. But in that 
relation, the ideal, as virtue, became realised, and by 
fulfilling the law of love to the uttermost, grew to full 
consciousness. And when Pembroke, in his own person, 
was false, was obviously not an incarnation of truth and 
virtue, however he may have been of beauty by itself, 
then as the ideal remained true, so it became detached 
from Pembroke, became a free ideal, or, as virtue, free 
grace. And virtue now applied itself not merely to an 
individual, but to the world at large. 

Thus these three years of the 104th'Sonnet were years 
during which the poet's idea of virtue was realising 
itself, during which he was seeking — and finding grace. 
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" Love is too young to know what conecience in, 
Dut who knows not conscience is bom of love." 

They were three years of tasting the good, tasting the 
bad, of moral doubt, of spiritual tempest, of Hegira to 
the country, and return to the Ideal. 

The importance of this fact for us is that in The Tempest 
(a play which I have already intimated is the sequel of 
Hamlet, and a projection upon the world of the poet's 
own spiritual tempest) and in the Winter's Tale, the 
number three in connection with periods of time is of 
constant occurrence. And always these three periods 
are periods of finding Grace, of winning the Ideal. For 
example, the incidents of The Tempest are supposed to 
take place in three hours. And in The Tempest, Sliak- 
speare appears as the Messiah, and converts the world. 
But already in the Twelfth Night, we find a three-period 
assigned for the time occupied by its incidents. 



The plot of the more serious part of Twelfth Night is 
based upon the experience of the poet's three years of 
love and friendship. 

Sebastian, | ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^j.^ represent— 

\Soul i Grace, I Mistresaof my passion. 

Obsiko in love with Olivia 1 repi*sent- 
Antonio as friend of Sebastian ) 

Shakspeake ( ^" '""^ ^"' ^^^ ^'"^ ""^y- 

1. As friend of Peiiibroke. 

But Olivia is rather representative of the sex as a 
whole, than of the dark lady in particular. 
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In words wtiicb reproduce the poet's sentimeiits in the 
past concerning his friend's conduct, Antonio says : — 

" To his (Sebastian's) image, which methou^t did promise 
Most venerable worth, did I devotion. 
Bnt, oh ! how vile on idol proves thia god ! 
Thon hast, Sebastian, done good features shame. 
In nature there's no ])lemiBh but the mind : 
None can be called deformed but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks o'erBourished by the devil" 
And— 

A witchcraft drew me hither. ... I gave him . . . 

My love without retention or restraint, 

All his in dedication. . . . His false cunning . . . 

TSiiight him to face me out of his acquaintance. 

And grew a twenty years' removed thing 

While one would wink." 

Cesario (Viola) was sent by Orsino to plead his cause 
with Olivia, even as Pembroke was sent by Shakspeare 
to the dark lady. 

134. "A friend 'came debtor for my sake." 
And Olivia woos Cesario (Viola), even as the dark lady 
wooed Pembroke. 

40. " And when a woman woos, what woman's son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed." 

In the end, OHvia carries off Sebastian as the dark lady 
the beautiful youth, or the body of Pembroke. And 
Orsino marries Viola, as Shakspeare preserves the 
mistress of his passion, the soul of Pembroke, supposed 
true when the flesh was false, or Grace. 

"Orsiho. a solemn combination shall be made. 
Of our dear souls." 
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This image of the poet's central experiences is more or 
less coincident with them. The fringe of his experi- 
ences converts iteelf into real imE^es adorably grotesqua 
But the humorous characters of the play are governed 
by the same laws of mental optics to which we owe 
Caliban, Stephano, Trinculo, and Cloten. I shall have 
considered Sir Toby and his circle sufficiently later, 
inclusively in later creations. 

Here the important fact for us is the union of Orsino 
and Viola, the heavenly marriage of the poet and the 
Ideal. The betrothal was in the early sonnets, and no 
impediment was foreseen to tiie marriage. 

29. *' Tbjr Bweet love Femeinbered such wealth brings, 

That then I would not change my state for kings. 
2&. " Happy I that love and am beloved, 

Where I may not remove nor be removed," 
Bat though virtue is truth and beauty, it is more 
difficult of pracUce than art or science. For these aie 
as warriors that exercise in time of peace,- but virtue is 
a warrior upon the field of battle. Hence he that hath 
truth and beauty can only win virtue through fiery 
trial. 

This sentiment of Shakspeare's of assured possession 
of the Ideal, does not occur ^ain until we arrive at the 
series of sonnets upon the return to the Ideal, composed 
two or three years after the earlier ones, and separated 
from them, not only by time, but by moral suffering. 
Then we got such lines as : — 

US. "You are so strongly in my purpose bred, 

That all world besides, methinks, are dead. 
119. " Nothing this wide universe I call. 

Save thou, my rose, in it thou art my all' 
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And then th^ poet gives the full deSnitdou of Grace, 
threefold of beauty, truth, and love (virtue), and at the 
eame time, and in the plainest words, tells us that 
Grace, that Heavenly Beauty has been the subject of the 
Sonnets : — 

105. " Let not mj love be called iddatry, 
Nor my beloved as au idol show, 
Since all alike my Hongs and praises be, 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 
Kind ia my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence ; 
Therefore my verse, to constancy confined, 
One tiling expressing, leaves out difference. 
Fa.ir, levnd, and irut it ail my argument, 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to olher word*,' 
Aiid in Ihii change it my inverUum «p«rU, 
Three themei in ont, which vxmdrimt scope affordt: 
Fair, kind, and true, have often lived alone, 
Which three, till nw), never kept teat in one." 

There have been artists, philosophers, moral teachers, 
a Goethe, a Newton, a Jesus Christ But, who, like, 
or in each to such a degree as Shakspeare, has taken 
for his ideal Heavenly Beauty, and so won to his soul 
the trinity of Beauty, Truth, and Virtue. 

The three sonnets, before the 126th, or last to 
Pembroke and the Ideal, are to truth, virtue, and beauty 
respectively. The sonnets to truth and beauty I have 
quoted already, in evolving the conception which 
Shakspeare held of his own genius. It remains here to 
quote the sonnet to virtue, 

1S4, " If my dear love were but the child of state, 
It might for fortime's bastard be unfathered, 
As subject to time's love, or to time's hate, 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gatheied. 
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No I it wu builded far from accident : 

It suffers not in nmiling pomp, nor falls 

Under the blov of thralled discontent, 

Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls. 

It feara not policj, that heretic. 

Which works on leases of short numbered hours, 

But all alone stands hugely politic, 

That it nor glows with heat, nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time, 
Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime." 

Hugely politic 1 The profonnd man of the people has 
for himself realised the Ideal. He himself now stands 
forth as beauty, truth, and virtue incarnate. He pro- 
claims the pure ideal of love. He hopes that by 
speaking justly to the world, by showing vice its ovrn 
image, he may eventually reclaimthe world to virtue. 
In The Tempest he will assume the robe of the 
Messiah, and convert the world from error to virtue and 
to love. His star is in the heavens: — 

LOVE. 

116. " Let me not to the marriage of true niinda 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
Oh, no! Hi* an ever fixed mark, 
That looki on UtnpeiU, arid ii never thaken; 
Itiitht itoT to every ■aandering baTk, 
Whoa •worlh't VTubuiwn, altho' hie height be taJcen. 
Love's not time's foot, though rosy lips and cheek 
Within his bending sickle'a compasB come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom, 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved.'' 
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The Star! 

Wliy is the play 7W/VA N^U so called? Twelfth 
Night, the 6th of January, is the supposed anoiveisary 
of the appearance to the Wise Men of the Star in the 
East It is the feast of commemoration of the mani- 
festatioa of Christ to the Qentiles. 

The name signifies that, with the solemn combination 
of the poet and the Ideal, the star of love ia in the 
heavens, the ideal of love is again proclaimed to the 
nations. 

Once again a wondrous man, in a wondrous way, is 
unfolding to the world the mysteries of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, 

He presents not merely the finished product of 
thought, a lesson of love, trusted to men's memories as 
to SibylUne leaves, though stomped upon their hearts 
ioi ever with the seal of the cross and crown of thorns ; 
but with all inspiration of beauty and truth, with all 
powers of art, and all science of human nature, he 
unfolds the vast evolution of his mind and of the ideal 
to perfect love and virtue. He works out the reason, 
and marks out the plan of the perfect human Ufa 

And his star is not the Star in the East that went 
before the M^ in their way, the morning star of the 
heart to be the evening star of the mind. It is the 
Northern Star — 

"An ever-fixed marfc. 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whoee worth's unknown, although his height be taken." 

But the poet and his ideal are — 

" Co-snpremea and stars of love." 
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It is, therefore, a greatsr than Ctesar that likens him- 
self to hia star. 

" I am constant aa the Northem Star, 
Of whose true fixed and reating quality. 
There ia no fellow in tiie firmament. 
The akies are painted with imnumbered aparka ; 
They are all fire, and every one doth ahine; 
But tlieTe'a but one in all doth hold hie place : 
So in the world : 'Tia fumiahed well with men, 
And men are fleah and blood, and apprehenaiTaj 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one 
That nnnmnilnblf holds on hia rank, 
Unabaked of motion . . . I am he . . ." 

JWiut Oiuar, Act iii., 9c«ue 1. 
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BOOK IV. 
iKrace. 



ni mig^litst tpact tf foritau milurt brings 

7h Jein liii liiei, and iiit lite native\tliings." • 

All's W*ll that Ends Will. 
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MAJOR PROPHECIES. 
APOCRYPHA. 

It might be thought that the great plays produced by 
Shakespeare, between Twelfth Night and The Tempest, 
would call severally for treatment, exceeding in length 
that accorded upon the average to the preceding plays. 
This, however, will not be the case in this particular 
work. For the object of this work is to unroll the 
development of the poet's mind. During the period of 
youth and love that mind was compamtively uncon- 
scious of itself, and simple, and our task was easier than 
during the period of middle manhood and friendship, 
when that mind was becoming conscious of itself, when 
it was complex and convulsed with conflicting ten- 
dencies. But now that Grace, walking upon the stormy 
waters, has cried. " Peace be still," and there is a great 
calm, our task becomes easier again. The former plays 
are to the latter much in the relation of a great 
preacher's confessions to his sermons. And the critic who 
should take the sermons, or other professional writings 
of St. Augustine, for example, as his subject, would 
need to allude but by the way to his confessions : while 
he who took the man himself, and his psychological 
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development for hia subject, would go to the confessione, 
and allude but by the way to hia other works. 

"Don't always be reading Thackeray," said a bold 
critic in my hearing to a timid young man of fashion ; 
" he is a professor of Calibanic science." This science 
was only cultivated by Shakespeare in his propliecies. 
The poet enslaved his thought in these plays to repre- 
sent to the world its vices, so to cure the world of them. 
" Vice is It monster of ao frightful mien 
As to be bated needa but to be seen." 

Pope. 

I have already, in considering the minor prophecies, 
divided the major prophecies into two classes. The one 
class resemble AWs Well that Ends Well in this respect, 
that as in that play Pembroke was shown his own 
image alone, so in these later plays the world is shown 
its own image alone. In the other class the poet will 
join himself with the world under the condemnation, as 
ia Measure for Measure he joined himself with Pembroke. 

I believe it was no other than St Augustine who said 
that the root vices were pride and sensuality. And 
very near to the root is greed, greed of the means to 
satisfy pride and sensuality. In TroUus and Creasida, 
the world is represented as actuated by pride and con- 
cupiscence. In Timon of Athens it is shown as actuated 
by greed and concupiscence. In King Lear the sequent 
effects of greed, adopted universally as a principle of 
action, are shown. 

And first, like the melancholy Jaques, Shakespeare 
"calls out on pride." The prologue to TroUus aitd 
Cressida strikes its keynote. 

" In Troy there liea the scene. From isles of Oreece 
Tbe princes otgillous " 
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Thia prolc^e, I may mentinn, says that it is not 
in the confidence of the " author's pen." This merely 
means that it is not its function to reveal the plot and 
incidents of the play. It does npt mean that Shake- 
speare is not the author of the prologue: he un- 
questionably is. This by the way. 

The actuating motive of the war, on both sides, is 
pride ; and almost every male character exhibits one or 
other variety of this passion. 

Upon the Trojan side, the sons of Priam in council 
acknowledge that their cause is a bad one, but resolve 
nevertheless to — 

" Keep Helen stiU, 
For 'tis a cause that hath no mean dependence 
Upon our joint and several dignitiea." 

Hector's generosity and Troilus' truth have a touch 
of vain glory. 

Upon the Grecian side, Agamemnon is pompous, 
Nestor vain and garrulous, and Ulysses conceited. 
These orgillous princes seem to stmt as they speak, and 
their language is as formal and pleonastic as a procla- 
mation. Achilles is arrogant, and Ajax is a proud man 
positive. These, and all the other Grecian chiefs, are 
before Troy partly from injured pride of family or race, 
and partly to obtain glory. All this pride is the false 
pride of the world, and entirely distinct from any true 
dignity of souL Thersites, who is envious, serves as 
chorus, and pours ridicule upon the whole proceedings, 
and with n^ard to the actions of the heroes and the 
object for which they are fighting, says truly, " Here is 
such patchery, such juggling, and sndi knavery ! all tiic 
argument is a cuckold and a whore." 
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And as Pride maj be called the real hero of tlie play, 
80 Concupiscence is the heroine. 

" ULTaBM. Fie, fie upon hert 
There's ItLngoage in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks, her wanton gpirits look out 
At every Joint and motive of her body." 
Thete are some references to the past to be extracted 
from TiiMui and Cressida: — 

" Tis mad idolatry 
To nuke the service greater than the god ; 
And the will dotes that is attributive 
To what infectuously itself affects, 
Without some image of the affected merit" 
Id this is contained a self-condemnation of that habit 
which I have attributed to Shakespeare, upon varioas 
evidence, of projecting himself into men and things, 
idealising them and loving them beyond their merits. 
"Sometimes we are devils to ourselves, 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Presuming on their changeful potency." 
In these lines is contained a reference to " tasting tiie 
bad," and tliat infection from which Shakespeare could 
not wholly escape in the experiment 

But all that past, the poet now looks upon as — 
" Protracted trials of great Jove 
To find persifltive constancy in men ; 
The fineness of which metal is not found 
In fortune's love : for then the bold and coward, 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 
The hard and soft, seem all affined and kin ; 
But in the wind and tempest of her frown. 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan. 
Puffing at all winnows the light away, 
And what hath mass or matter by itself 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled." 
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And by natural aelection (here so well defined), by virtue 
of superior powers in the assimilation of experience, was 
the poet's idealistic evolution successfully accomplished. 

Having called out on pride, Shakespeare next calls 
out on greed. 

Tinion of Athens is a prodigal turned misanthrop& 
The chief theme of his objurgations is that men love 
gold, and are governed by seH-interest, which hiasses 
their whole conduct and deprives them of all honesty 
and sincerity. He invokes upon them all the plagues 
which can come out of nature, but especially those 
which must proceed from their own vices. Having 
found gold in the forest to which he has fled, he bestows 
it upon all who approach him as so much more poison 
to hasten the destruction of society. 

Although the senators and people are repentant, and 
invite Timon back to Athens, and to a restoration of his 
fortune and honours, yet, looking upon this repentance 
as proceeding from selfish motives, and refusing to 
forgive the world that it is so constituted, he damns it 
still, and seeks refuge from it in death. 

The conduct of Alcibiades contrasts with that of 
Timon. He is not angry with men because they are 
selfish, for this is to be angry with nature, but only 
because they are unjust through selfishness, and with 
the cease of this injustice his anger ends. 

Thus Shakespeare, when weary of the ways of men 
he retired to Stratford, became neither a melancholy 
Jaques nor a Timon, but both in As You like It, and, 
in TiTiwn of Atheris, gives evidence that his mood of 
reprobation is cheeked by reason and by love of humanity. 
He might, however, at that time have said with Timon; — . 
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" My long Bickneaa 
Of health and living now begins to mend, 
And nothing brings me all thingg." 
Siuce the only female characters in this play are 
harlots, and harlotry is one of the chief subjects of 
Timon's execrations, as greed is tlie hero-idea of the 
play, 60 concupiscence, as iu Troilus and Creasida, may 
be called the heroine. 

The play contains an exceedingly interesting passage, 
in which are given some of the equally poised reasons, 
or sophisms, which might be supposed to aid in making 
Hamlet's doubt whether to bear or to revenge, 
" Whether 'tie nobler in the mind to Buffer 
The Blinga uid airowa nf oulrageoua fortune. 
Or to tjike arms againet a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them :" 
insoluble for him 

" 1 Sbnatob. He's truly valiant, tliat can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe ; and make hia wrongs 
Bis outsides, to wt xr them like his raiment, carelessly ; 
And ne'er pi«fer his ii^uries to his heart, 
To bring it into danger. 
You cannot make gross sins look clear ; 
To Ttvenge u no valour, but to hewr." 
" Au^BiADEB. Why do fond men expose themselves to 
battle. 
And not endure all threats, sleep npon it, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats 
Without repugnancy 1 If there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad ) Why then, women are more valiant 
That Htoy at home, it bearing carry it, 
And the ass more captain than the lion ; the felon, 
Losden with irons, wiser than the judge. 
If wiadom be in enffering." 

Act III., Scene S. 
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Some TTords upon poesy, so interesting from Shake- 
speare, must not be omitted : — 

" The Poet. Our poesy is as a gum which oozeB 
Fttjm whence 'tis nourished; the fire i' the flint 
Shows not till it be etruck ; our gentle flame 
Provokea ilaelf, and like the current flies 
Each bound it chaiea. My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of verse. No levelled malice 
Infects one comma in the course 1 hold, 
But flies an eagle's flight forth and right on, 
Leaving no track behind." 

These words were never be4.ter exemplified than in the 
genesis of King Lear. 

The gum oozes in TroiVm and Cressida, Act i., Scene 
3, thus :— 

" Degree being vizarded. 

The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 

The heavens themselvea, the planets, and this centre, 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insiature, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office and custom, in all line of order : 

And therefore ia the glorious planet, Sol, 

In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 

Amidst the others ; whose nied'cinahle eye 

Corrects the ill aspects of planets evil. 

And posts, like the comniuiidnient of a king, 

Sans check to good and bad. But, when the ptanebt 

In evil miiture, to liisorder wander. 

What plagues and what portents ! what mutiny ! 

What raging of the sea ! shaking of earth ! 

Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of slates 

Quite from theb fixture. Oh, when degree is shaked, 
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Which U the ladder to all high designs, 

The eaterprise is sick 1 How could commanities ... 

But by di^ee, stand in authentic place % 

Take but d^rec away, untune tliat string, 

And, hark ! what clUcord follows I Each thing ni«eta 

In mere oppugnancy ; the bounded waters 

Should lift their boaoma higher ttian the ahore^s 

And moke a sop of all this solid globe : 

Strength should lie lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead : 

Force should be right ; or, rather right and wrong 

(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 

Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make, perforce, an universal prey, 

And last, eat up himself. 

This chaos, when degree is snlTocate, 

Follows the choking." 

The " current flies the bound it chafes " in Timoo. 

For the conception of a man generous to hia friends, 
treated by them with in{»ratitude, having to be developed 
within limits proper to it, excites in the poet's mind the 
need of a conception more absolute, a sufferer to excite 
all the pity possible, treatment to excite all the horror 
possible, a world to live in full of all the evil possible, 
and a prophecy or a witness to be borne as comprehen- 
sive as possible. 

But this is the conception ot a play, with the speech 
just quoted from Troilus aiid Cressida for its theme. 
And in Ki-ng Lear, " the eagle flight " is taken. An old 
and feeble king, sole ruler for long yenrj of an exten- 
sive kingdom, with the " long engrafted conditioo of 
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authority," making almost infinite demands upon 
hnman nature, surrenders hit4 authority, and divides his 
kingdom between his daughters. Then they, who 
receive all from him, treat him with all ingratitude, 
denying him even shelter from the storm rather than 
grant a single of his whims. This event takes place 
when law has but just begun to cope with force and the 
passions of men, and when "degree suffocate," and 
authority displaced by its own act, society falls back 
into chaos. 

"The beat and soundest of hia time bath been but MBb." 

. These words suggest the nature of the time, as also 
does the fact that, even Cordelia thinks it necessary to 
ask her father to explain that she has not fallen into 
his disfavour through having committed murder or 
other crimes. Even before the ingratitude of Lear's 
daughters begins to manifest itself, Gloucester, upon 
the occasion of his son Edgar's supposed treachery, thus 
describes the state of the kingdom immediately sequent 
upon the king's abdication ; " Love cools, friendship falls 
off, brothers divide : in cities, mutinies : in countries, 
discord : in palaces, treason : and the bond cracked 
betwixt son and father. . . . We have seen the best of 
onr time : machinations, hollowness, treachery, and all 
ruinous disorders follow us disquietly to our graves." 
A word and a blow, or a blow first and a word afterr 
wards, is the Imbit of action induced by the time of 
almost all the characters. Kent and Cordelia are as 
quickly resolved and as absolute as the rest Only 
Albany hesitates, like Hamlet: his wife calls him a 
"moral fooL" 
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" Milk'livered man, 
That bear'st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongi, 
Who hast not in thy brow an eye dieceming 
Thine honour from thy iafftring." 

The result of the king's abdication, and oE his division 
of the kingdom, is an outburst of greed, a scene of 
almost universal crime, so that one cries : — 

" If that the heavens do not their visible Hpirita 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offencea, 
It will c«me. 

Like monstere of the deep." 
The play ends with the death of Lear, his three 
daughters, and one of his sons-in-law, of the Earl of 
Glo'ater and one of his sons, of Oswald and the fool (all 
the important characters except Kent, Edgar, and 
Albany), besides innumerable of the baser sort 

" Kbht. Ib tliia the promised end 1" . 
" Edoar. Or image of that horrorl" 

And while the married calm of the state is thus rent 
and deracinated, there is, as it were, a war in heaven 
also, which adds its terrors to the time. "The gods 
keep a dreadful pother o'er our heads." Tlie elements 
"join their high engendered battles." "Eclipses in tiie 
Bun and moon portend no good to us." 

Lear, in his half ecstatic madness, his mind partly 
disjointed by the stress of his emotions, partly exalted 
from the sense of his own wrongs to a sense of the 
wrongs prevalent throughout the world, is the mouth- 
piece of the poet, and " matter with impertinency mixed " 
utters the truths and condemnations which should 
" cleanse the foul body of the infected world." The 
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language of the fool (who often, however, seems only 
Lear self-conscious of his folly) and of Edgar as Tom 
of Bedlam, conveys an impression of tlie lower orders of 
society, Uie dim under-world, all given up like the 
higher orders, the upper world, to folly and wickedness, 
to the " prince of darkness," and to the " foul fiends " 
" obidicut of lust, and Mahu of stealing, Mode of murder, 
and Flibbertigibbet of mopping and mowing," in which 
man in general is " proud of heart and mind, false of 
heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, hog in sloth, fox in 
stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, lion in 
prey." 

It may be observed that in Titnon appears a fool of 
whom it is said, as of the fool in Z«ir, " this is not 
altogether a fool." But he appears only in one scene, 
and perhaps he was not again introduced from a pre* 
sentiment of the higher use to be made of him. 

"The current flie§ each bound it chafes." 
It appears to me also that Flarius, in Timon, is a 
previous sketch of Kent, or Caius in Zear. But in Lear, 
the faithfulness of the servant, like everything else, is 
absolute. He follows his master to the grave, either 
from a broken heart or by suicide. 

" Kent. I have a journey ehortlj, sir, to go, 
My maater calls me, I rouBt not stay, No." 

Having thus, carried on by the mighty rushing wings of 
his genius, gathered all his lightnings into his grasp, all 
his accusations into one indictment, to app&l the senses 
of a Calibanic world with the tempestuous spectacle of 
a Calibanic world-drama, the poet ceased his crying out 
upon the world as a whole. And this is his uood : — 
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" Let sliame come when it will, I do not call it, 

I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot^ 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove ; 

Mend when thou canst, be better at thy leisure, 

I can be patient." 
But, on the one hand, he is no longer the " natural 
fool of fortune," prepared to trust a " boy's love or a 
whore's oath ;" and on the other, no longer he says, with 
Hamlet, " readiness is all," but with Edgar — 
" Men must endure, 

Their going hence even as their coming hither, 

Ripeness is ail." 
And, perhaps, with a view to ripeness, Shakespeare now 
looks inward, and, passionless now, goes over the tale 
of his bye-gone passions, and selects four, each for the 
subject of a great play, the subject to be presented still 
absolutely and comprehensively, but now as passion 
swaying the individual and not, however common in 
the world, as swaying the world universally. By thus 
selecting for detailed study those human passions of 
which he himself had had experience, the poet achieved 
two ends dear to him, that of briuging himself under 
the same condemnation with the world, and that of 
confessing himself. 

I have already, in considering Bamlet, touched upon 
the virtues of confession, and remarked how the thing 
confessed seems to leave the bosom with the words 
which confess it. Shakespeare's mind, in its state of 
grace, was still haunted by the shadow of the past ; still 
importuned by the instinct of memory not to perish, 
insecure that the memories of precedent states might 
not be present realities or potentialities of passion ; and 
it was necessary to give them objective existence, apart 
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from himself, in the miud of the world, that be might 
seem once for all to he rid of them, do longer be troubled 
with them, but enjoy his well-earned Nirvana. 

First, he took jealousy, a passion with which he had 
been familiar in his relations to his friend and mistress, 
in respect of their relations. Besides, as a rule, there is 
no one more jealous and suspicions than an idealist 
The reason is his passionate desire to live as if in 
a perfect world. He will trust absolutely. But this 
exa^eration of trust begets an exa^eration of suspicion. 
He conceives eveiy possible way in which his trust may 
expose him to deception and wrong, wilfully refusing 
every precaution, until his expectation, on tenterhooks, 
takes the twinkle of an eye or the twitch of a lip for a 
gospel revelation of concealed villany. I do not doubt, 
therefore, that Shakespeare experienced this passion in 
a very high degree in that triangular love affair of hia 
" Iaoo. The Moor ia of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but eeeni to be so ; 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose 
Ab afwes are." 
1^0 to Othello ; — 

" I would not have your free and open nature 
Out of self bounty be ahuaed." 
But to this tmstful Othello : — 

" Trifles light as ail 

Are . . . confirmations strong 

As proofs of Holy Writ." 

The character of lago is very singular. Such a man 

may live, but he is an idealist of evil. The poet would 

be apt to conceive perfect villany in any man who 

acted villanously towards him. For he himself could 

not act villanously, except from the idea. And the 
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reader will remember how, in the Lover's Gom^aint, 
Shakespeare drew a picture of Pembroke aa a perfect 
villain. Hence, I think, that lago is probably a reflection 
of the poet's experience of his own thoughts rather than 
of his experience of life. But of course those thoughts 
would contain much experience of the life of villany in 
the actual world ; only they would have added the pos- 
sibility of perfection in villany. lu short, if Shakespeare 
could have been a villain he could only have been a 
villain like lago. There seems certainly some deficiency 
of reason in people tliat they can be, as for the most 
part; they are, moderately good or moderately bad. 

Hamlet, that is Shakespeare, says of himself : " I am 
very proud, revengeful, ambitious ; with more offences 
at my beck than I have thoughts to put them in, 
imagination to give them shape, or time to act them in." 

A moral condition so disordered as to justify the latter 
and more comprehensive part of this self-indictment, 
Shakespeare seems to have embodied in Antony, 

" A man who ia tlie abstract of all faults 
That all men follow." 

And this, upon reflection, may have seemed to him his 
own condition while he was " tasting the bad," and had 

" Become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy's lust." 

It may be remarked that the poet's love affair, and 
general sportiveness of blood at the time, must have cost 
him much money. And his general prudence must 
have made bis expenses afterwards seem like prodigality, 
especially as they threw him into those temporary 
difficulties referred to in Sonnet 90, already quoted. 
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Perhaps a propensity, similar to that of Antonio and 
Timon, of lending or giving to friends, may have had 
not a little to do in increasing those difficulties. 

- " Cleopatra. I've set e. boume how far to be beloved." 
Antony. Then must thou need'et find out new heavens, 

The lavishnesss of Antony had a world at its back, 
not so a poet's, though his ready imagination is apt to 
fill the void. 

If Antony is thus a magnified image of Shakespeare 
in love, Cleopatra is by so much the more probably a 
magnified image of his mistress. 

The note of the style of Antony and Cleopatra is 
prodigality, and there is in it, towards the end, a pro- 
digality of scenes, which, shitting rapidly, produce with 
the min and death of Antony the effects of a dissolving 
world. 

"I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious." 

Pride and ambition were necessarily vices, if th^ can 
altogether be called so, of Shakespeare's temperament 
For idealising everything, he naturally idealised himself. 

62. " I all other in all wortha Bannount" 
And not only would he idealise himself in respect of his 
innate worth, and thus be proud, but also in respect of 
what should be the external manifestation of that innate 
worth, and thus be ambitious. 

107. "Death to me aubacribes. 

Since, spite of him, I'U live in this poor rhyme, 

While he insults o'er dull and speechless tribes." 

But such swelling conceptions of the ego have the 

excuse that they are of incalculable importance in their 

realisation. A mad man who thinks himself a king 
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shapea all his actions in accordance with that imagi- 
natioD. And he who has a fixed idea of his own worth, 
and of hia own future, will shape his actions in aocord- 
ance with that idea, and will be in the main unable to 
do anything not in accordance with it; and thus hia 
idea will tend to realise itself. Unless Shakespeare had 
been proud and ambitious, it seems doubtful whether we 
should have had any Shakespeare, still more doubtful 
whether his life-work would have presented the magni- 
ficent unity which it does present. 

But when the ego has realised itself, when there is no 
longer need of pride and ambition to effect realisation, 
then these passions come to be regarded as faults, and 
indeed drop off of themselves. The great are natundlj 
modest, when they are what they are. Arrogance is 
disappointment 
A proud man will also be revengeful. 

" Altlio' we ilcem the ahort-lived anger past, 

Be sure ttie mighty will revenge at lost," 
says Homer. For a wrong or an insult unrevenged, 
seems to reflect on the ego-idea and lower its worthiness 
to the level of the insult. Thus Shakespeare must have 
had very powerful instincts of revenge ; on the other 
hand, the very extremity of his pride, hia exceptionally 
high and confident opinion of himself enabled him to 
indulge that benign forgiveness which his vein of 
thought suggested to him was the sweetest revenge. 
But revenge was the subject of Hamlet 
In Coriolanus we have a statue of pride : — 
" Hia nature is too noble for the world. 

He wonW not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Nor Jove for hin jiower to thunder. 
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. . . " YoH are too absolute, 
Thoufth therein you can never be too noble, 
Save when extremities speak." 
It will be observed in this play that Shakespeare treats 
the mob with hardly more respect than Coriolanus. 
But the political lesson is the eternal relation between 
pride in the governors and mutiny in the governed. 
lo Macbeth we have the phantom of ambition : — 
" Macbeth. Two truths are told, 
As happy prologues ta the BwellinK act, 
Of the imperial theme." 
The poet's own ambition, however, had been to be 
superior to all ordinary ambitions, an ambition trans- 
cending life, which he despises. 

" Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifyii^ nothing," 
With the end of this play, Shakespeare ceases to be 
prophet and becomes Messiah. 

"What needful else. 
That calls upon us by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measuTe, time, and place. 
So thanks to all at once, an<] to each one. 
Whom we invite to see us crowned." . . . 
But, between the major prophecies and The Tempest, 
we may aptly consider the Sliakespearean apocrypha. 

TUua 'Andr&iiicuB and Metiry VI. (three parts), as 
belonging to the poet's youth, have already been men- 
tioned. If Titua be read after Richard II., the third 
act will stand out as written by the same author, 
perhaps with 

" My heart's deep languor, and my soul's Bad tears," 
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to- quote a line of it, though in that particnlar line I 
could almost ^cy I hear Becker — 

" Thy head wear sunbeanu and thy feet touch stan." 

Fitfyin Martt/r. 

In Henry VT. we may regard as autheutic the scenes of 
Jack Cade's rebellioD, the speeches of Gloucester, and, 
doubtless, much more. But a large portion of the plaj 
is to be attributed to other wiiters, possibly Marlowe 
and Greene. 

In Perideg, PriTiee of Tyre, produced about 1608, 
Shakespeare's pen is most apparent in the fourth and 
fifth acts, where indeed be has expended some of the 
sweetest charms of his poetry upon the sea-maid, Marina. 

These works, so far as not written by Shakespeare, 
were shaped and revised by him, and contain nothing 
to which he saw reason to object We need not, there- 
fore, demur to their inclusion in the general body of 
his writings. 

But our jealousy to have of the poet only what is 
his, should be very strongly aroused by the two plays, 
Henry VIII. and Th^ Two NoUe SinsTnen. These are 
obviously partly his and partly Fletcher'a And in 
them Fletcher stands to Shakespeare in the same 
relation as Shakespeare himself stood to the original 
author of Peridea. So far as not written by Fletcher, 
they were shaped and revised by him, and contain 
nothing to which he saw reason to object. But this is 
unsatisfactory. Fletcher was the most un-Shakespearean 
of the Eliiabethans. Of ffeary VIII, only the first 
two scenes are free from Fletcherous traces. The rest 
of the pUy Fletcher has partly written himself, partly 
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translated from the close and elliptical style of tte 
manoscript in his possessioD. This he probably did at 
the suggestion of Jonaon, who wrote the prologue and 
epil(^& 

I should suppose that Henry VIII. was a play upon 
ambition, and that its author, his imagination seized by 
the history of Macbeth, abandoned it unfinished to 
Jonson and Fletcher. 

Fletcher acted very honourably and generously. He 
neglected to claim credit for his performance. And 
when, in 1616, the manuscript of the Two Noble Kins- 
men was placed in his hands, he revised it and altered 
it, and translated it, and re-wrote portions of it, and 
then, without seeking compensation for his share in 
Henry VIII. , freely bestowed upon Shakespeare half the 
honours of authorship. 

Still the Two Noble KinsTiien is far more valuable than 
Henry VIII. In the first act, if we extract two words 
" one " and " ones," added by Fletcher, the rest seems 
much as Shakespeare left it. In the second act, the first 
scene seems as he left it. In the third act, the second 
scene is as he left it ; and the first would be, but 
that Fletcher has inoprtpd certain lines about " one 
meal" or viands, in order to prepare the way for an 
eating and drinking scene, which he thought better 
than a somewhat refined discussion in the original. In 
the fourth act, the third scene seems only slightly 
touched by Fletcher. In the fifth act, the first (except 
Theseus' remarks), third, and fourth scenes, are by the 
master. 

Beneath the rest of the play, I can discern the face 
of Shakespeare as in the grave, marred by the arrows of 
death. 
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But the scenes which I have mentioQed may be 
regarded as a fragment saved from the wreck of the 
Tvs) Noble Kinsmen, and as such I shall consider them 
after Cymbeline. 

The Yorkshire Tragedy is very powerful. But a small 
mind may acquit itself very admirably in a small play. 
And beyond its power there is no reason to assign it to 
a Warwickshire genius. 

£dward III. is exquisitely beautiful. It is perhaps 
by one of the " private friends " whom. Meres tells ua, 
read the sonnets. He has unconsciously quoted a line 
of them, " Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds," 
as well as " gross and palpable " from Henry IV. He 
was evidently a lover and imitator of the Elizabethan 
Apolla But Shakespeare himaetf is not the writer. 
His intellect is simply missing from the play. 

78. " So oft have I invoked thee for mj muse. 
And found such fair assistance in my verec, 
As every alien pen liAth got my use, 
And under thee tlieir poeey disperse. 
Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing. 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 
Have added feathers to the leamed's wing 
And given grace a douhle majesty." 

Edward III. is by one of these " alien " or other pens, 
perhaps Kobert Chester. 
In Sonnet 100, the poet addresses his Muse thus : — 

*' Where art thou, muse, that thou foi^tt'at so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might t 
Spend'st thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light t 
Return, forgetful muse, and straight redeem 
Id gentla numbers time so idly spent." 
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By "vorthless song" may be meant one of the first 
attempts in Calibanic science, AIV& Well, or Measure for 
Measure. But no doubt tke poet was frequently engaged 
in shaping or retouching other men's work for hie 
theatre. In this he has so darkened his powers that it 
is now impossible to trace his hand in the inferior plays 
of the time. In the many which have been connected 
with his name and fame by enthusiasts, he has no visible 
part or lot whatever. 
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THE TEMPEST. 
THE KINGDOM OP HEAVEN. 

Once more, in the The Taming of the Shrew, Shakespeare 

aniiounced that he was about to 
"Study 
Virtue, and that part of philoaophy 
. . apply, that treats of happineas 
By virtue specially to l» achieved." 

And we found that he conceived it necessary for him, 
at any mte, who would be a teacher, to make his study 
of virtue experimental He tasted the bad. He dipped 
into sensuality. But while doing so, he was at the 
same time tasting the good, canying.out the principle 
of love to its uttermost conclusions. And this course 
had in it also much that was eiperimeatal. And by 
both experiments he arrived at scepticism, a scepticism 
as to the badness of sensuality, so well expressed in the 
144th sonnet — 

" I guess one angel in another's hell," 
and a scepticism as to the truth of love, as an immatable 
principle of conduct, expressed in those lines of Hamlet's 
Boliloquy : — 
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" Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The aliugs and arrows of outrageone fortune 
Or to take arms against a sea of tronbles, 
And by opposing end them :" 
Under the stress of that spiritual tempest, of which 
the phenomena are in Hamlet, and also partly in the 
sonnets and elsewhere, Shakespeare, in 1597, retired to 
the country, and there again became reconciled to the 
Ideal, and entered fully into a condition of grace, three 
years after the ideal conception of grace had arisen in 
bis mind simultaneously with the beginning of friend- 
ship. In this condition of grace he had been pn aching 
to a world bereft of grace. The immediate effect was 
not, nor was expected to be much. And now, from the 
consideration of himself, comparatively powerless, he 
rises to the consideration of Truth preached to the 
world, with which Truth he will be eventually triumph- 
ant. He becomes the Messiah. He announces which 
of Hamlet's alternatives he has chosen for his own rule 
of conduct: — 

" Pros.' The rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance." 
and from these lines, like an oak from an acorn, arises 
the play of Tht Tempest. 

For from these linea thoughts arise as follows: — The 
wise and good man will not revenge injury, but wil 
seek to convert the wicked man who has injured him, 
and then pardon him. For the wise and good man is 
all love : he desires therefore only others' good ; and this 
desire is incompatible with vengeance. And, generally, 
"Wisdom seeks not for the punishment of an erring 
world, but for its conversion, that it may be saved from 
the punishment it will otherwise inflict upon itself. 



/ 
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For with Wisdom, which is perception of the Truth of 
Nature, Nature also works for the moral law. The 
truth of the moral law is to he recognised in the con- 
sequences of its infringement. But, if the recognition 
be timely, repentance is salvation. 

And "Wisdom, which thus works generally for the 
conversion of the world, works through the wisdom of 
the wise, and through that wisdom which is in the 
unwise also ; which, in fact, pervades the minds of all 
men, responsive in the unwise to the wise, ever calling 
men to repentance and to virtue. So the poet depends 
for his effects not only upon his own mind, but also 
upon the minds of his audience. 

And since it is to the intelligent mind in a man, and 
to all men who possess intelligent minds, that Heavenly 
Wisdom applies itself for the conversion of the world, 
30 it is especially of vices of the mind tliat it seeks to 
cure the world, of pride, selfishness, ambition ; for, as a 
general rule, an intelligent mind, by its own lights, even 
by selfishness itself, controls the grosser, the sensual vices. 
But " against stupidity the very gods fight in vaiD." 
Eude will by itself in unintelligent man or men, is 
insusceptible to the breathings of Heavenly Wisdom. 
Practical wisdom must hold it in check by terror aud 
by force. 

Definition, Mob = XTnintelligent men. 
The great agent of the conversion of the mind of man, 
and of the subjugation of the flesh and of the " mob," is 
Thought, the servant of Wisdom, but common to the 
wise and to all men. 

The conversion of the world is, to a state of Grace, 
already the happiness of the truly wisa 
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The process of the conversion is, that Wisdom, banished 
from the many to the few, from society to sohtude, waits 
for the destined moment when wickedness shall end in 
ruin ; when the wicked man, by the logic of Nature, shall 
be brought into the sphere of Wisdom, and subjected 
to its power and influence ; and, in passing from action 
to repentance and contemplation, becomes willing to 
hearken to the words of the wise, and to the promptings 
of Wisdom in his own breast. 

Id a tempest of doubt and sufiering, the individual 
mind in the conversion state is swayed backwards and 
forwards between the old Adam and the new, between 
selfishness and unselfishness : even the wilder passions 
lift their heads in the overthrow of the reason ; but 
' gradually Grace grows predominant, and selfishness and 
rude will alike are exercised. 

And in the world at large, aft«r a convulsion of the 
human intellect, after doubts and wide conflict of opinion 
and outbreaks of mob violence, selfishness, greed, 
ambition will cease to be the actuating principle of 
intelligent men ; a marriage of Heaven and Earth will 
toke place, a reign of Grace begin, and rude will, or its 
concrete embodiment, the mob, be chained down for ever. 

Then will Wisdom resume its position of authority in 
the world, and Thought, freed from its duty of convert- 
iug the world, expatiate in its own realms of love, trutli, 
and beauty. 

This system of ideas the poet naturally " turned to 
shapes," and constructed the allegory of Tkt Tempest. 

But the world is not any of the planets or heavenly 
bodies, but this our planet earth. It is, moreover, the 
■world of the historical period, and not a world of cycles 
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of history lost in the mists of past or future. Prospero 
has a local habitation and a name. This Messiah is 
Shakespeare, in Europe, and proclaimed himself tn the 
year 1609. Hence this year is not only the date of a 
literary event, the production of Tke Temped, it is also 
the date of the greatest event that has occurred in the 
world at all. This statemeut will in due course appear 
quite reasonable. 

There is a prejudice against discovering allegory in 
Shakespeare, and I share it There is so much lu the 
plays upon the surface, that the mind shrinks in terror 
from the thought of deeps below. But it has never 
been doubted that The Tempest is an allegory. It was, 
therefore, necessary for me to discover its meaning; 
and it proves to be necessary fully to unfold it to the 
world. It must be remembered that, while an allegory 
may be difficult of discovery, it may not be difficult to 
compose; the difficulty may be not to compose it, as 
Buuyan found in the case of his Visvm. Given a mind 
full of moral ideas, with an imagination which turns 
ideas to shapes, and the relations of the ideas to 
relations of the shapes, then in a system of ideas there 
is a plot ready made, and fresher and more original 
than might otherwise occur to the mind. 

The Tempest resembles the sonnets in two particulars — 
1. Just as the persons addressed in the sonnets, though 
they represent ideas, are concrete human beings, so the 
characters of The Temped are concrete, and abstract in 
concrete. For example, Stephano is Sensuality ; but be 
is not a walking and talking abstraction ; he is sensuality 
as it may be observed manifesting itself in a concrete 
man. 2. The characters, etc., do not always represent 
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single ideas, but may represent chains of allied ideas, 
just as in the sonnets I'enibroke represented no less 
than ten allied ideas. 

I shall, as far as possible, interpret the play in the 
order of the events of its story, I shall, therefore, 
begin where Prospero is tellinr; Miranda about theii' 
exile from Milan and arrival at the island. I shall 
seem at first to be wasting ingenuity in generalising a 
typical story ; and the reader at first will be pleased to 
laugh at what he will consider my fantastic interpre- 
tations. Sut he will discover gradually there is a true 
method in my madness, a complete consistency in my 
revelations. Meanwhile, let him be sure of this — I do 
not sit down to write fantasies. 

*' Prospero. Canut thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell ) 
I do not think thou c&n8t ; for then thou wast not 
Out three years o!d. 

Twelve years smce, Miranda, twelve years since, 
I'by father was the Duke of Milan, and 
A prince of power. 

My brother, and thy uncle, called Antonio, — 
I pray thee, mark me, — that a brother xhould 
Be eo perfidious ! he, whom, next thyself, 
Of all the world I luved, and to him put 
The manage of my state ; a.*, at tl^at time. 
Through all the uigniorics it was the firut. 
And Prospero the prime duke; being so reputed 
In dignity, and for the liberal arts 
Without a parallel : those being all my study. 
The government I cast upon my bnrther, 
And to my state grew stranger, bein^ transported. 
And rapt in secret studies. Thy false uncle, 
Being once perfected how to grant suits. 
How to deny them ; who to advance, and who 
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To tlinwh for overtopping ; ii«w creat*:il 

The creatures that were mine, I say, or chang*)! them, 

Or else new formed them ; haivinf; both the key 

Of officer and office, set all hearte i' the state 

To what tune pleased hie ear ; that now he was 

The ivy which had hid my princely tnink, 

And sucked my verdure out on't. 

I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

To closeness, and the l>ettering of my mini), 

With tliat which, but for being so retired, 

O'erprized all popular rate, in my false brother 

Awaked an evil nature : and my trust, 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 

A falsehood, in its contrary as great 

As my tnist was ; which had indeed no limit, 

A confidence sans bound. He being thus lorded. 

Not only with what my revenue yielded. 

But what my power might else exact, — 

Like one, who liaving, unto tmth, by telling of it, 

Made such a sinner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie — he did believe 

He was indeed the duke ; out o' the sulwtitution, 

And executing the outward face of royalty. 

With all prerogative : — Hence his ambiti<»i growing 

To have no screen between the part he played. 

And liim he ployed it tor, he needs will be 

Absolute Milan. Me, poor man ! my library 

Was dukedom large enough ; of temporal royalties 

He thinks me now incapable, confederates 

(So dry he was for sway) with the King of Naples 

To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 

Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 

The dukedom, yet unbow'd (alas, poor Milan !) 

To most ignoble stooping. Mark hie condition : 

The King of Naples, being an enemy 

To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's suit, 

Wtiich was, tliat he, in lieu of the premises 

Of homage, and I know not how much tribute, 
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Should presently extirpate me anil mine 
Out of the dukedom, and confer fair Milan, 
With all the honoure, on my brother j whereon 
A treocherouH army levied one midnight, 
Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 
The gates of Milan ; and, in the dead of darknesa, 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying self." 

In this story, we must understand by Naples the 
world of men, humau society, and by Milan, human 
conduct ; by Alonso, King of Naples, man's mind, and 
the intellect of humanity ; by Prospero, Duke of Milan, 
that Heavenly Wisdom which should solely s*ay the 
conduct of intelligent man, and the wise who possess this 
Heavenly Wisdom ; and by Antonio, that material self* 
interest, "commodity the bias of the world," which does 
as a matter of fact away the conduct of intelligent man. 
The brotherhood of Prospero and Antonio expreaaea the 
relation of Wisdom to material self-interest, that Wisdom 
is self-interest also, but the higher egoism, the first-bom 
and rightful heir. 

Now it has always been remarked that the wise, 
because time is wisdom, and because they are delicate 
and sensitive, show a tendency to shrink from the duty 
of government, and of tending practically to the 
moral needs of society. What is the result ? Govern- 
ment falls into the hands of self-interested and ambitious 
men, and generally men take self-interest to be the true 
guide of life and criterion of morality. Conduct thus 
pays homage to the world and to mere worldly wisdom, 
so called, the enemy of true Wisdom. And tie human 
mind henceforth governs its conduct by self-interest, and 
withdraws it from the rule of Heavenly Wisdom. And 
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wisdom has to suffer the penalty of its self-effacement 
and abdication. It is dethroned from it3 authority over 
conduct and exiled by the mind. And the wise are 
forced to flee from a society in which they cannot live, 
and in a more barbarous age are driven from it. 

But note, at the time Prospero is speaking, twelve 
years have elapsed from his exile, and at the time of 
his exile his child Miranda was three years old. 

The date of the play is 1609, At what date, corre- 
sponding in any way to twelve years before 1609, were 
Wisdom and Grace exiled from among men, when Grace 
had attained to an age corresponding to three years ? 

To this it must be answered, first, that it was exactly 
twelve years before 1609, in 1597, that Shakespeare's 
Hegira took place from London to Stratford-on-Avon, 
and this, after a period of three years, during which 
Grace, at the beginning unreahsed, semi-conscious like 
an infant, had been growing to full consciousness. It 
will be said that the mind of man bad become perverted 
from virtue, and mainly devoted to self-interest, long 
before 1597. Undoubtedly. But the fall of man to 
everybody is then when it is realised, when one cries : — 
" I ivQl weep for thee 
For this revolt of thine methinkB, ia like 
Another fall of man," 

Hears ^-i ^-^' ^^^ 

But, secondly, neglecting the exact date of the play, 
and considering only its period, the period of the 
Reformation and Renaissance, and assigning to this 
period a date approximating to its commencement, A.D. 
1500, we perceive that an exile of Wisdom and Graoe 
took place just twelve centuries before when Primitive 
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Christianity had been upon the earth three centuries, 
when, about A-D. 300, the world by its emperor declared 
itself Christian, and thereupon Christianity became 
worldly. 

" Ah, Constaatiae 1 of how much ill was cause, 
Not thy CAUveraion, but thu«c rich clunuiina. 
Which the first wealthy Pope received of thee !" 
Dante, trandaUd by ISilUm. 
By Miranda's three years of age, at the time of her 
exile, we are to underatand both the period of three 
years from Shakespeare's perception of the Ideal to his 
realisation of it, and the three centuries of Primitive 
Christianity. By Prospero's twelve years of exile we 
are to understand both the twelve years from Shake- 
speare's Hegira, in 1597, to the writing of T/ie Tempest, 
in 1609, and the twelve centuries from the conversion 
of Constantine to the Beformation, the twelve centuries 
of the middle ages. 

When Prospero is about to tell Miranda the story of 
his exile, she says : — 

" Mir, You have often 

Begun to tell me what I am, but stopped ; 
And left me to a bootless inquisition. 
Concluding, stay not yet." 
This means, that Shakespeare had often been about 
to write the play of The Tempest, in which his Ideal 
was to appear as "a princess, no worse issued," and 
future queen 0! the world ; but he had stopped, his 
period of prophecy not yet ended, to write another and 
yet another of those great works which I have so briefly 
noticed. His hour had not yet come. But when 
Prospero asks Miranda what remembrance she has of 
her infancy, she rephes; — 
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" MlB- Tis far off, 

And raUier like a dreani thou an aanrance, 
Tliat my remembrance warrantB. Had I not 
Four or five women once that tended me!" 
" Pros. Thou badnt, and more, Miranda." 
Here the reference is to the fouDdation of Gliristianitj, 
" Far off and rather like a dream than an assurance." 
How many women tended on Christ ? I turn to the 
Gospel of John (in which one seems to be reading 
interpretations pf lost sonnets of Jesus Christ to His 
friend, in which Christ is most Shakespearean, most 
intelligible and conceivable), and conclude that Christ 
was tended by four or five women. After turning to 
the other Gospels I add, " and more." 

t must not, at this point, omit to notice anything 
which might excite question. 

" Pros. Thy motherVas a piece of virtue, and 
She said thou wast my daughter." 
In the WiiUer's Tale, Hemiioiie and Perdita are both 
Grace: the first Grace being purely ideal, the second 
ideal and practical. Miranda is exactly like Perdita, 
ideal and practical Grace. Her mother is ideal Grace. 
Her name was Viola. But it is necessary not to press 
the metaphor of maternity, for the two Graces are in 
reality one. 

"Mir. I should gin 

To think but nobly of my grandmother: 
Good womis have borne Ind sods." 
This grandmother is nature. 

But we must now attend again to Prospero's nar- 
rative: — 

" Mir. Wherefore did tbey not 

That hour destroy usi" 
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"Pros. Dear, they durst not, 
So dear the love my people bore me, nor set 
A mark so bloody on tbe business, but 
With colours fairer painted their foul ends." 
The relation of Milan to Naples, that of an independent 
dukedom, corresponds to the relation of rrimitive 
Christianity to the Roman Empire before Oonstantine. 
Wisdom, or the Holy Ghost as it was called, did reign ^ 
independently upon the earth, chough not so great a 
power as the emperor ; and the lines above contain a 
very fair description of the way in which the Holy 
Ghost was dethroned by that system of mediaeval 
religion, in which power, armed with superstition, 
gradually usurped the place of Primitive Christianity. 
It is also a description of the way in which self-interest 
in general sets itself to sap Grace by expediency. 
" Peob, In few, tUey hurried us a-board a bark. 
Bore us some leagues to ae& ; where they prepared 
A rotten carcase of a boat, not ri^ed. 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ; the very rata 
Instinctively have quit it : there they hoist ns 
To cry to the sea that roared to us, to sigh 
To the windB, whose pity, sighing back again, 
Did UH but loving wrong." 

The air throughout this play is representative of 
Thought ; and the sea throughout is the sea of human 
life. The boat is some poor man, some poor sect, in 
whom Wifldom, exiled from the world, has become 
enshrined. It is set adrift upon the sea of human life, 
upon that sea of will, — 

(136. "The sea, all water, yet receives rain still. 
And in abundance addetli to his store ; 
So thou, being rich in will, add to thy will 
One will of mine, to make thy large will more,") 
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whose waves beat id the pulses of each humaD heart 
The whole sea of men roars against the fuptive (I 
cannot help here thinking of Browning's "Peter"), and 
in his own person, his passion, indignant at injustice, 
besieges his virtue. He can bewail his fate but to his 
own thoughts, and only his own thoughts pity him. 

" UiR. Alack, what trouble 
Was f then to you." 

"Pros. 0, a cherubim 
Thou wast, that did preserve me. Thou didst amite, 
lofused nith a fortitude from heaven, 
When I have decked the sea with drops full salt, 
Under m; burthen groaned ; which raiseil in me 
An undei^ing ntomach to l>ear up 
Against what should ensue," 

The wise and good in their afflictions are cheered by 
the thoughts of the ideal for which they suffer. 

"Mir. How came we ashore 1" 

" Pros. By Providence Divine 
Some food we had, and some fresh water that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, who being then appointed 
Hftater of this design, did i;ii'e ws, with 
Rich garments, linens, etuffs and necessaries, 
Wliich since have steacleil nuich : so of his gentleness, 
Knowing I loved my books, he furnished me 
From mine own library, with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom." 

Gonzalo is Good Will aud Good Hope. He is here 
the instinct of the larger hope. By Uiis instinct, often 
embodied in good men, provision is made, even in the 
most barbarous times, in one way or another, for the 
preservation of Wisdom 
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" Pros. Sit still, and hear the last of our sea-Borrow," 
This sea-sorrow means life-sorrow. 

" Pros. Here in this island we wrived." 

The island la — 

1. A place of refuge from the tossing sea of human 
life, a place of contemptation for a wise man, an actual 
desert island, or a hermit's cell in the desert, or a 
monastery, or an nniversity, 

2. It is contemplation itself, in which Wisdom takea 
refuge. 

3. Then, physically, it is the human body, as the seat 
of Uie contemplative mind. 

4. The island has a prolonged existence; and con- 
templation, under such circumstances, is a aeries of 
contemplationa Thus the island is the mind, as the 
sphere of Wisdom. 

5. It is any mind, and all minds, the human mind aa 
the sphere of Wisdom. 

6. As such, physically, it is the earth, the globe round 
which flows the sea of humanity. 

7. It is the poet's mind, as the sphere of Wisdom. 

8. It is the sphere also of the manifestation of the 
poet's Wisdom, the sphere therefore of the theatre. 

9. Similarly, it is the sphere of all manifestations of 
Wisdom, the sphere of the pulpit, the platform, the 
philosophical chair, the press, the Academy, the fioyal 
Society, the Cabinet 

10. Therefore, finally, and all comprehensively, it is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Froapero, having finished his narrative, summons 
Ariel. 
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"AiUBL. All hail, great master! gtaveair, hail! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure ; bet to fl}', 
To swim, to dive into the &re, to ride 
On the curled clouds ; to thy atrong bidding, task 
Ariel and all his quality." 
Ariel is Thought in geoeral, and all his quality means 
every kind of thought. 

Iq Sonnete 44, 45, man is regarded as composed of 
four elements, two, earth and water (44), and 
46. " The other two, slight air and pui^ng fire. 
Are both with thee wherever 1 abide ; 
The first my thought, the other my desire, 
These present-absent, with swift motioo slide." 
But Ariel, though an airy spirit, has afBiiities also 
with fire and water. The fire is passion and the water 
is life. The poet's thought, besides traversing space in 
its flight, and soaring to heaven in its contemplation, 
can dive into the fires of passion in a human breast, and 
"swim," sound all the depths, know all the currenta of 
human life, as native to that element aa a sea-nymph to 
the sea. 

But that part of the discussion, between Prospero and 
Ariel, must first interest us which continues Prospero's 
story to Miranda, and informs us of what happened 
upon their arrival at the island, and also of events 
which had occurred there before their arrival 
" Pros. Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, that, with age and envy. 
Was grown into a hoop \ " 
Sycorax is Error, above all. Moral Error. She is thus 
representative of the same idea as the dark lady of the 
sonnets. The name is from the Greek, and means, 
literally, Sow-raven, a combination which expresses just 
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that mutual comprehensiveness of Fabtaff and the dark 
lady, " one evil, bellying in the beams of pleasure, 
abadowy in the bollowness of misery," which I sug- 
gested when considering those worthies. But Sycorax, 
though particularly moral Error, is also Error in all its 
varieties — as Superstition, False Learning, etc, 

" Pros. Where was slie bom t " 

" Arl Sir, ia Aigier." 

Id a state of barbarism and ignorance, a state un- 
illuminated by Grace. 

" Pros. Thig damned witch, Sycorai, 
For mischiefs manifuld, and soiceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 
Thou know'st, was banished." 

Error, its "frightful mien" visible in its effects, is 
eventually banished, whether from the individual mind 
or the human mind, however benighted their original 
state. The instinct of self-preservation produces a 
revolution and reformation. Primitive Christianity 
banished Error for a time, and from a limited area of 
hunanity. 

" Pbob. For one thing she did 
They would not take her life." 

For Superstition exercises a power over the imagination 
of the Mob, which aids the State in the conservation of 
order and morality. Frospero himself keeps Caliban 
within limits partly by terrifying his imagination. 

"Pros. This blue-eyed bog was hither brought with child, 
And here was left by the saiiora." 
But Superstition, big with a portentous birth, from 
the lower classes invades again the seats of contempla- 
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tioQ, the minds of the wise, and resumes all its authority 
over the humaQ spirit 

" Pros. Thou, my slare, 
Aa thou report'st thyaelf, was then her serTtnt ; 
And, for thou waat a spirit too delicate 
To act her e&rthy and abhorred commands, 
Befiuing her grand bests, she did confine thee, 
By help of her more potent miniaterB, 
And in her most unmitigable rage, 
Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Impriaoned thou did'rt painfully remain 
A dozen years ; within which space she died. 
And left thee there ; where thou did'st vent thy groans. 
As fast as mill-wheels strike. Then was this island, 
Save for the son that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag bom, not honnared with 
A human shape. 

Ariel. Yes ; Caliban, her son. 

Pros. Dull thing, I say so ; he, that Caliban, 
Whom now I keep in service. Thou best know'at 
What torment I did find thee in : thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 
Of evec angry bears ; it was a torment 
To lay upon the damned, which Sycorax 
Coold not again undo. It was mine art. 
When I arrived, and heard thee, that made gape 
The pine, and let thee onL" 

, / Caliban, the son of Error, is, in the individual, rude 

. will ; in the state. Barbarism, the Moh. 

The twelve years' reign of Error over the mind, which 
is by right the sphere of Wisdom, was in Shakespeare 
the first twelve years of his career in London, from 
his arrival in 1586 to his Hegira in 1597. Hia whole 
career, up to the writing of Thx Tempest, had lasted 
twenty-four years, or exactly the years of the history of 
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the island. Of Sbakespeure'B life, during the first half of 
the first period of twelve years, we know hardly any- 
thing. But in the second half we found him, as early 
as 1592, in the toils of the dark lady, who afterwards 
became to his imagination an incarnation of Errbi^and 
Sin. But during this period, hie thought was not the 
servant of Sycorax ; for his thought was truth itself ; 
but it was impriaoned by Error by the help of her more 
" potent ministers," the passions. 

150. "Oh, from what power hast thou tliis powerful might, 
With ineofficiencj my heart to sway % 
To make me give the lie to my true eight, 
And swear that brightneaB does not grace the day }" 

His thought was in revolt against Error and passion, 
and could not think that true which it perceived to be 
folse. Error and passion therefore imprisoned thought, 
and ruled in spite of it. And rude will manifested 
itself, not merely in lust, but iu the general sensuality 
and prodigality of tasting the bad, and in jealousy, 
anger, and instincts of revenge. We may assume that 
such a condition of rude will was not preceded by a 
condition of Grace. 

But, doubtless, in the tirst six years of the poet's 
career, Caliban was comparatively infantile and in- 
nocuous ; for these were especially the years in which 
Shakespeare was governed by self-interest 

Far be it from me to have passed such judgments 
upon the poet's conduct But it is easy to understand 
his passing them upon himself. There are many 
degrees of sin, yet they all bear that name. And while 
we must reject those ideas of extreme guilt, which 
self-accnsatious, indefinite iu their character, are apt to 
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convey, we must yet grant that the poet's self-acousa- 
tiona are abstractly true. 

But then, it must be remembered, tbey are abstractly 
true of youth in general. The state of youth is a atate 
of Error and rude will, in which thoughts of Grace are 
obstructed and imprisoned by passion, and Omce 
postponed to the coming on of years. 

It will he observed that the three years spent by 
Prospero at Milan, with his daughter, Miranda, and 
devoted to the bettering of his mind, are contemporary 
with the last three years of the reign of Sycorax upon 
the island. And as Prospero is Shakespeare as Wisdom, 
and the island the mind of Shakespeare as the sphere 
of Wisdom, it will be seen that the poet has divided 
himself into two for those three years. But this self- 
division exactly expresses his condition during his 
three years of realising the Ideal He was both 
growing better and worse than ever before ; the Ideal 
was ever present to his thoughts, and his wisdom, his 
perception of its truth, ever becoming clearer ; but yet it 
cannot be said that Wisdom entered into and reigned 
in his mind, until the termination of the reign of Error, 
in its death at the end of the three years. Then came 
Wisdom into bis mind, freed his Thought, whose agonies 
overpowered even the passions, anger and appetite 
(" that universal wolf," Troilus and Cremda), which had 
imprisoned it, and reduced rude will, or the body, to 
subjection and due service. Wisdom freed Tliought, 
which Error had bound and could not unbind. 

Then just as a sinful woman became to his mind Sid, 
and just as a " lovely boy " became to his mind Beauty, 
so he himself, wise, became to his own mind Wisdom. 
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He became one vrith Wisdom, one with all the wisdom 
that was in the world, and in bis own particular by his 
playa, and as all Wisdom, in all ways possible, for 
twelve years up to the writing of The Temped, had held 
in check Caliban, the passions, the barbarismB, the 
" thralled discontent " (Sonnet 124) of the world. For 
the island is not only the poet's mind, it is the human 
mind also as the sphere of Wisdom ; it is the sphere, 
therefore, of all the wisdom in the world. The poet's 
synthesis, therefore, takes a yet wider sweep. The 
twelve years of Prospero upon the island, while they 
represent the latter half of Shakespeare's career, 
represent also the twelve centuries of the middle ages, 
from A-D. 300 to ad. 1500. 

Now the middle ages were characterised by a joint 
reign of Prospero and Sycorax ; of Prospero, in here and 
there a wise man in this monastery or the other univer- 
sity, or in here and there a primitive sect ; of Sycorax, 
in the enslaving and degrading power of wide-spread 
Superstition and Error. 

But to have represented a double twelve years' reign 
of Prospero and Sycorax upon the island would have 
rendered the allegory inapplicable to the poet's own 
history; would have complicated it by supposing a joint 
reign of Truth and Error in the mind, which while 
possible in the concrete, is not possible in the abstract; 
would have required Ariel (Thought) to be both im- 
prisoned and free, and Caliban to be but twelve years of 
age. For these reasons, that without trouble one can 
discern, the reign of Sycorax upon the island, notwith- 
standing it represents a joint reign of Error with 
Wisdom in the middle ages, is moved back to the twelve 
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years preceding Prospero'a adveot, and the history of 
the world so made to correspond with the history of the 
poet. 

Before interpreting the allegory in relation to the 
history of Europe, the incidents of Sycorax' re^ must 
be post-dated twelve years. 

For, while the reign of Superstition in Europe lasted 
from A.D. 300 to a.d. 1500, if the allegory were inter- 
preted strictly, it would appear to have lasted from 900 
B.C. to 300 A.D. 

But here it might be thought that if any superstition 
is intended it is the pagan superstition. Of this I see 
no evidence, while I see evidence that tiie Christian 
superstition is intended. But the exile of Wisdom and 
Grace, upon the conversion of Constantine to Christianity, 
or of Christianity to Constantine, was not accompanied 
by the death of Error, but on the contrary by the birth 
of Caliban. And if it be argued that the conversion of 
Constantine was a death of Error, in spite of certain ill 
results, then this is only to ai^e that it was not an 
exile of Wisdom and Grace. 

The arrival of Prospero at the island, and the death of 
Sycorax, taken together, represent in the history of 
Europe the period of the Beformation and Benaissance. 
Then was Thought, which .had been imprisoned for 
twelve centuries by Superstition, by aid of her more 
" potent ministers," the secular arm, and which Saper- 
stition could never have set free, hberated at the word 
of Wisdom. Then by the inspiration of Wisdom did 
the intelligence of the world awake to the deplorable 
condition into which Superstition and Error had plunged 
it, to a consciousness of barbarism, and seemed to see 
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eirerywhere but one hnman shape, the Caliban, littered 
of superBtition, " a freckled whelp, hag-born." 

I will now append certain tables, that the reader may 
the better bear in mind the chronol(^ of the play. 

I. THE ISLAND. 
1. Srconx UTiTcd tt tha isluid. Ariel imprijoned ; Callbu bon. 
10. MItkhiI* barn. 
IS. Froaporo uid Hirasda, exiled, urived *t tbe liluid. Sycoi*x dl*d. 

Ariel «M ut free. 
24. ProipeTo niiee the Teropeet. 

II. SHAKESPEARE'B CAREER. 

1. 1586. Sbekespeare'i mind begui to come nmler the inRiieiice of Horal 
Error. Hia thonght (to respect of his own ccnduct) begui 
to be imprltoned b; It Hia will began to muert ittelf ■gainat 
the monJ Uw. (I adopt ta own date for these bsgiDnirgs.) 

10. 1S96. FMeodihip b^en. Grace began u idea. 

la. IBW. The Begin. ReallneUoo of the Ideal Advent of Wisdom end 
<^'mtt. Deeth at Error. Thought f^ed from Error. Bub> 
jection of the will end the flesh to Wisdom. 

34. leOB. Bhakeipeare writes The Tempat. 

HI. HISTORY OF EUROPE. 



10. 4. Christ bora. 
12. SOO. PriinitiTe ChristUnitf 
becomes worldlf. 
Wisdom and Once ei- 



(1.) Snperatition invades the human 

Thought la imprisoned. 
Barbarous ignorance is bom. 
(12.) Re-birth of Wisdom and Grace. 
Death of Snpantition. 
Thought set free. 
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THB ADTEHT OF THE H£SSUH. 

The sphere of Wisdom is the mind, but the mind maBt 
have a local habitation, and it is in this local habitation 
that Caliban leads his existence. The island, under this 
physical aspect, is in the first place the body, and 
Caliban is rude will as opposed to Grace. The sea is 
will also throughout the play. And the relation of the 
two " wills " is very neatly expressed in the allegory by 
making Caliban fish-like. 

"Trih. Whathavewehere? Amanorafish? DeadoraliTet 
A fish : be emells like a tiah : a very ancient and fiah-like smell, 
a kind of not the newest Poor-Juhn. A strange fish ! . . . 
Xregged like a man, and hia fins like arms I " 

By Wisdom, of course, the will of the flesh is kept 



In the second place, the island is an actual retreat of 
Wisdom in stormy times, and in such a retreat would 
meet the two extremes of life, highest Wisdom and 
lowest barbarism, and Caliban is barbarism. As such 
he resembles very much Polyphemus, in the Odyssey. 
Polyphemus is a son of Neptune, as Caliban is a fisb. 
Polyphemus is a cannibal, and Caliban's name is an 
obTions anagram of that word. The imagination of 
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Homer made Polyphemus as represectative of a race, a 
giant The fancy of Shakespeare preferred to ascribe 
to a man of normal stature, the abstract qualities of a 
race. A very amusing scene occurs in the Odyiaey, 
where Polyphemus drinks wine for the first time. 
" He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat, 
Delighted, swilled the large luxuriant draught. 
' Mor«, give rae more ! ' he cried, the boon be thine, 
Whoe'er thou art, that bear'st celestial wibe. 
Declare thy name. Not mortal ie this juice, 
Such as the unblesse<l Cyclopean realms produce ; 
But this descended from the blest abodes, 
A rill of nectar streaming from tlie godn. 
He said, and greedy graspetl the heady bowl. 
Thrice drained, and poured the deluge on his soul." 

So Caliban thrice drains the bottle in Act ii., Scene 2, 
"Stbph, . . (l)Openyout mouth. . . (2) Open your chaps again." 

(• " Steps. Come, swear to that ! Kiss the book ! I will 
(3) i finish it anon with new contents. Swear ! " 

I Tbik. . . . Well drawn, monster." 

and says 

"Cal. That's a brave god, and bears celestial liquor; 

The liquor is not earthly." 

The arrival of the wise Ulysses in his ship upon the 
Cyclopean coast, and his reduction of Polyphemus to 
powerlessness by superior wisdom, is also not altogether 
unlike the arrival of Prospero in his boat at the island, 
and subjection of Caliban by superior wisdom. Oreat 
wits jump. But it is not impossible that from Homer's 
Polyphemus, Shakespeare may have taken a hint for 
Caliban. 
But, in the third place, the island, as the sphere of 
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Wisdom, is Uie world, and Caliban is barbarism as we 
know it in Europe — Philistinism, Immorality, the Mob. 
Caliban's mother is Error, his father, the DeviL 

" Pbos. Them poisonoua elave, got by the devil himKlf, 
Upon thy wicked dam." 

AA\. 
"Pbos. This mis-ahapen knave, 
His mothei was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon, make flowi and ebbs, 
And ideal in her command without her power. 
. . . This demi-devil — 
For he's a baatatd one . . . this thing of darkness." 

vld V. 

The devil is negation ; in man, the deprivation of focnity 
and quality. And as human life is a sea, so Error 
controls its moon, or its dim light, in ignorance. Human 
life ebbs and Rows madly under the influence of Error. 
And thus Error produces mightier effects than the 
native power of ignorance could design or achieve. 
"Mm. "Tis a villain, sir, 
I do not love to look on." 

A mob-man does not satisfy the Ideal 

" Pbos. Thou earth, thou 1" 
With earth, Caliban has affinity or likeness, as Ariel, 
Thought, with air. 

" Cal. As wicked dew as e'er my motlier bnuhed 
With raven's feather from unwholesome fen, 
Drop on you both." 
All the fear and bale ignorantly gathered by Super- 
stition from quagmires of the imagination fall on yon. 
"Cal. a south-west blow on you, 
And blister you all o'er." 
Airs from Spain, and blasts from the Holy Inquisition. 
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" Pbob. For this, be sare, to-night thou ehalt have cnmpa, 
Side-BtitchcB th&t shall pen thy breath up ; nrcbins 
Shall, for that vast of n^ht that they may work, 
All exercise oQ the« ; thou Bhalt be pinched 
As thick OS honey-comb, each pinch more stilling 
Than bees that made 'em." 

Thus Prospero partly keeps Caliban in order by ter- 
rifying bis imagination. 

" Cal. This island's mine, by Sycorax, my mother. 
Which thoa tak'st from me." 

Kude will in man, in the mob, and barbarism generally, 
including the barbarism of learning, protest against the 
Wisdom which would control and restrain them as 
usurpation and tyranny. 

" Cai.. When thou cam'st first, 
Thou stroh'dBt me, and made much of me." 
The good always treat the bad well at first, for the 
good idealises and is kind. 

" CaL. Would'st give me 
Water with berries in it" 

Sweeten my life with pleasures, give me my own sweet 
wilL 

"Call. And t«ach mc how, 

To name the bigger light, and how the leas. 

That bum by day and night." 

Teach me the difference between knowledge and the 
dim light of ignorance. 

" Cal. And then I loved thee, 

And showed thee all the qualities of the isle. 

The fresh springs, brine pits, barren placeand fertile." 

Caliban's demonstration was doubtless unconscious at 
the time. But Wisdom, by observation, discovers what 
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pleasures of the body may be innocently enjoyed, what 
are productive of pain and sorrow, in what the body 
does not repay cultivating, and in what it does ; similarly, 
how the world may be governed, poverty and misery held 
in check, and happiness and abundance made general 

"C*!.. Cursed be I that 1 did 80I 
For 1 am ajl the subjecta that you have, 
Which iirat was mine own kin); ; and here you sty me 
In this haid rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest of this island." 

The result of his uuconscions demonstration is the 
limitation of freedom. Kude will is subjected to 
virtue. And the ungracious part of mankind is confined 
within the bard rock of law. 

"PBoa Thou most lying slave. 
Whom stripes may move, not kindness ; I have used thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care, and lodged tbee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child." 

If rude will be dallied with and entertmned, as in 
tasting the had, it may lead to sin, to violation of the 
ideal. So of mob-men : — 

"License they mean, when they cry liberty." 

Afittim. 

And granted too much of this sort of liberty, they will 
prostitute the Ideal, publicly, in the streets, everywhere. 

" Cal. Oh, ho ! would it had been done, 
Thou didst prevent me : 1 had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans." 

The violation of the Ideal is the degradation of the 
individual and the race, a return to barbarism, a 
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propagation of what is unexalted, unbeautiful, false, 
vicious, and of men of such a nature. 

Some men are all Caliban. These one may call the 
Kegular Mob, But intelligence varies in degree, in 
time, and in range. There is none without unintelli-. 
gence ; no, not one. So Caliban is in every one. There 
is a conscription which enlists us all in the Irregular 
Mob. Hence the mob is a swelling and fluctuating 
body, in which, by turns, we are all liable to serve. 
But Caliban, happily, is not all every one. He is 
insignificant in the ratio of the predominance of mind 
over body. 

But the mind has vices of its own. Its egoism, which 
may manifest itself rightly in self-development, may 
manifest itself wrongly in self-interest 

True self-interest, one with self-development, is 
married indissolubly to the common interest. 

In spite of this, it is convenient to call that egoism 
which opposes itself to the common interest, self-interest. 

This vice displays itself in an undue pursuit of gain, 
dwarfing self-development. 

Abortive self-development is indissolubly married to 
injustice and dishonesty. 1 

Idealism works for a true mind in a true state ; ', 
government of the people by Wisdom for the Ideal. 
This state is necessarily one of equality of nature and 
of equality of well-being. In the meantime there is 
inequality of well-being. And, besides injustice, justice 
is a cause of this. For there must t>e deprivation of well- 
being as a punishment of undevelopment, injustice, and 
dishonesty. The b etter map, therefore, may accept superi- 
ority of well-being in justice to tiie worse. A rich maa 
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can hardly enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. Riches 
are corrupting. But, abstractly, it is just that idealism 
should be rich, and desirable, for riches are power. At 
present idealism ia poor, because it is not practical. 
But the time will come when idealism will possess all 
riches, and use them for humanity. 

The vice of self-interest is to be exorcised, not by 

attacking inequality of well-being in the abstract, but 

by developing minds, and by preventing injustice and 

dishonesty. 

Self-interest in its most intellectual form is called 

I ambition. In its vulgar form it is called greed. In its 

\ lowest forms it is immediately Calibanic. And although 

\ in its higher forms it manifests itself through Uie mind, 

/ a subtle aroma of Caliban still pervades it The smell 

\ of oof is not agreeable. 

There is a prevalent notion that self-interest is our 
national vice. If so, it ought to be carefully regulated 
by the State. It is remarkable, however, what a capital 
blow this vice has received of late years. Compare a 
typical monarch or statesman of the eighteenth century 
with a typical monarch or statesman of the nineteenth. 
The object of the former was political aggrandisement ; 
of the latter, the good of the peopla The conversion oE 
ambition must analogically be followed by the conversion 
of greed, and logically also, fur, since the object of con- 
verted ambition is now the good of the people, its object 
will be the conversion of greed. 
Shakespeare, therefore, struck at the very head and 
<^front of this vice in striking at it as ambition, 
•■ In Tht Tempest (Act i.. Scene 1), Alonso, King of 
Naples, representa the mind of man abslxacUy, and more 
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concretely he represettte intelligeDt man, in whom that 
mind is for humanity specially enshrined, and with it 
the government of the world (Naples). His chief 
snbjeot and adviser is Antonio (ambition or self-interest), 
to whom is given sway over Milan, the department of 
his conduct, in place of Prospero, Heavenly Wisdom 
exiled. Alonso has a brother, Sebastian — sloth, inertia, 
laiasee /aire. He has also, happily, a counsellor, Gronzalo 
— good will, good hope. A small point may be noted, 
namely, that Antonio and ambition both begin with " A," 
Sebastian and sloth both with "S," and Gonzalo and good- 
will both with " 6," It will be remembered that the 
names Antonio and Sebastian occurred last in Twelfth 
Night, and were names of characters more or less 
representative of Shakespeare and Pembroke. That the 
names Antonio and Sebastian occur again in conjunc- 
tion in this play, is possibly because they are names of 
characters who represent what Shakespeare may have 
thought characteristic vices of himself in the past and 
of his friend, namely and respectively, ambition and 
aristocratic indolence. Alonso has also a son, Ferdinand, 
representative of man's better self, the lost self of his 
youth, and of that not yet attained perfect self. Prince 
Posterity, 

In the story of the play, Alonso, attended by Antonio 
and the rest, sails with his Sect to Tunis to marry 
Glaribel, his daughter, to its king ; and on his return 
he experiences a tempest, raised by Ariel at the bidding 
of Prospero, and is wrecked on the island. Tunis is the 
neighbouring state to Aigier, from which came Sycorax. 
And Ai^er, we said, represented a state unilluminated 
by Grace. 
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Intelligent man and ambition, his counsellor, embarked 
upon the sea of will, or of life, — 

" With fairer colours painted their foul ends," 
married fair seeming, or expediency, to injustice 
(Claribel to the King of Tunis.) 

But it is contrary to the law of nature that injustice 
should permanently succeed. 

Shakespeare's synthesis now takes a still wider sweep. 
frAs before, a wise man, he had become one with all 
human Wisdom and Truth, so, now he became one with 
objective truth, one with Nature, Law, Destiny. But 
the moment of destiny is the moment of Wisdom. The 
breath of Truth ^tates the Thought (Ariel), and up- 
roars the universal sea of humanity against the injustice, 
which has had too long a sway, and is now declining to 
its destined ruin. Intelligent man, whose moral error 
. thus results in a terrible judgment, is then penetrated 
by the thoughts (Ariel) of the wise and Wisdom 
(Prospero), which battle with the will as the wind with 
the sea, and raise the spiritual storm of repentance and 
conversion. Siiipwrecked in life and shipwrecked in 
thought, he is cast upon a shore of refuge, which ia also 
a shore of contemplation. He enters into the sphere of 
Wisdom, and passes into the state of Grace. But, 
observe, it is not Caliban but Alonso that is to be con- 
verted. It is not the brute in us, but the intelligence 
which controls the brute, that must be brought to 
recognise its moral error. 

The reader must carefully remember Uiat the conver- 
sion state, as described in this play, is the conversion 
state as the poet had himself experienced it, and as he 
has described it in HamUi and the sonnets. 
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In Act i, Scene 1, we are upon Alonso's ship, caught 
in the tempest The ship is the person of man. The 
master, the boatawain, and the mariners are the reason, 
the will^ and the corporal agents. The boatswain, 
tiierefore, is related to the sea, which is also will, and we 
get the relation expressed. 

"GoHZALO. Nay, )tood, be patient 
Boatswain. When the sea is." 
Here I should remark there is a distinction between 
Caliban and the boatswain. The former is rude will, the 
latter, will determined by the reason. Yet abstractly, 
they are one will And the boatswain presently is seen 
changing to Caliban. 

The master bids the boatswain speak to the mariners 
and bestir. He then disappears, and returns no more. 
The storm is master. 

" Amtohio. Where is the Master, Ijo'sun J 
Boatswain. Do you not hear him V 
Keason disappears, as in Samlet. Instead, tlie Hamlet- 
state is master. 

The mariners, or corporal agents, give up the struggle 
and cease to act, as in Hamlet. There is a cry of despair. 
The boatswain then disappears, and the wreck takes 
place Here are two characteristic remarks of the 
boatswain as Will : — 

"Boatswain. None that I luve more than niyaelf.'' 
" Boatswain. Wlmt, must our moutlia be cold 1 " 
The master, the boatswain, and the mariners do not 
appear again until the end of the fifth act. Season, 
will, and power to act are gone until the Hamlet-state 
is past 

Alonso, M the mind, being cut up into his brother, 
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son, and courtiers, etc., the passions, etc., of the mind, 
has naturally little to say, not only in this scene bat 
throughout the play. The progress of his conversion is 
narrated allegorically, and his thoughts and sentiments 
are put in the mouths of other characters. On hoard 
the ship he and his followers are the apprehensive mind 
and its passions, which the Will (the boatswain), battling 
as for dear life, the old life, would fain keep below. 

I have already said that the men of this play are 
concrete men, although they represent abstract ideas. 
This is specially exemplified in the less important 
characters. This concreteness is quite consistent with 
an allegory which is abstract-concrete. Prospero doea 
not only represent Truth, but also the class of wise 
men, and so a wise man. Gonzalo is not only goodwill 
in the abstract, but also men of good will, and so a 
man of good will. Alonso is not only man's mind in the 
abstract, but also the mind of man, plurally concrete, 
the intelligent, so an intelligent man. Miranda is not 
only the Ideal, but an ideal woman. Caliban is not 
only rude will, but also men of rude will, a man of rude 
will : and so on. The less important characters speak a 
language which expresses prevailingly the ideas they 
represent, which are also their ruling passions or quali- 
ties as concrete men, and their conversation is full of 
veiled allusion to the veiled ideas of the play. But it 
will not be necessary for us to study their every word, 
and to refuse them all permission to talk except with a 
veiled meaning. The ideas they represent are not rich 
enough to supply them with an inexhaustible fund of 
cryptic thought. The poet would have shown an in- 
genuity troublesome to himself, and to us, and at the 
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same time thrown away, if he had made all his characters 
speak always all in parables. 

Let U8 note, however, that Gonzalo (good will, good 
hope) preserves his character in the storm, that Sebast- 
ian, sloth, is appropriately told to "work," that the 
intellectual Antonio, ambition, calls for the master, 
reason, so long his servant. The boatswain might have 
slapped Hamlet on the back, and in the metaphorical style 
of one of Marryat's sailora, addressed him quite appro- 
priately in the words of the text: — 

" Boatswain. Cheerily, my hearts ; yure, yare ; uke in the 
tcpsail ! . . . Down with the toiirawt; yare; lower, lower; l»ing 
her to try with the iiitiin-course. . . . Lay her a-hold, a-tiold. 
. . . UfT to Bea again ; lay her olf !" 
And the master — 

" Fall to't yarely, or we run ourselves aground. " 
Hamlet was indeed upon the rocks. 

When one remembers that this little scene, despite 
its immense veiled meaning, preserves perfect truth to 
human nature and manners in the circumstances of an 
ordinary storm at sea, and is, moreover, perfectly intelli- 
gible and satisfactory to a nautical reader, both with 
regard to the behaviour of the ship, and the commands 
of the officers, yet is written with an easy and flowing 
humour, one is lost in admiration at the sublime 
conscience displayed in thus working for a world which 
has taken several hundred years to recognise in such an 
artist any art at all 

The wreck takes place before the eyes of Prospero 
and Miranda, upon the island. 

" Mir. If by your art, ray dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay then. • 
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Pros. Be cuUecteil, 
No more auiazemeiit : tell your piteous lieart, 
There's no hariu doD& 

Mir. Oh, woe the day. 

Pros. No harm. 
. . , Wipe thine eyen, liave comfort, 
The direful B]>ecbu:lu of the wreck, whicli touched 
Tlie very virtae of compassion in thee, 
I Iiave with such proviBion in mine art, 
So Mafely ordered — that there is no soul. 
No, not «o much penlition as an hair. 
Betid to any creature in the vessel, 
Which thou heard'st cry, which thou saw'st sink." 

The Ideal and the ideal woman are of course all love 
and compassion. But what is Prospero's art ? The art 
of wisdom in converting the world. And as the only 
object of this art is to produce a mental change, no 
harm can be done by it. But, in particular, as Prospero 
ia Shakespeare, so his art is Shakespeare's art. The 
wreck is symbolical, and Alonso and his companions 
are to be symbolically saved upon the island. 

" Peob. I have done nothing but in care of thee. 
Of thee, my dear one ! thee, my daughter." 

Wisdom works for the Ideal (my dear one), which is to 
work for a world for the ideal woman (my daughter). 
The Ideal also is the object of poetic art. 

" Pros. Who 

Alt ignorant of wliat thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence 1 am ; nor that 1 am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell. 
And thy no greater father." 

Ima^ne the poet in his study at Stratford, isolated from 
the world, writing these words. He Is thinking of his 
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Ideal, "Ah, my dear one! ah, my daughter! thou knowest 

Dot that thou art destined to be the queen of the world, 

and that I, thy father, am one with Wisdom and Truth." 

" Mir. Jfore to know, 

Did never meddle with my thoughts." 

The Ideal is content with itself. 

1. "But tliou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 

Feed'st thy light's flame with Belf-Biibstantial fueL" 
" Hers shall be the breathing balni. 
And hers the silence and the calm, 



"Pnos, 'Tis time 
I should inform thee further. Lend thy luuid. 
And pluck my magic garment from me, 
Lie there, oiy art." 

The toak of converting the world is a task undertaken 
for the Ideal, but it is not au ideal task. The prophetic 
mantle subordinates the ideal of love to justice, and the 
ideal of art to preaching morality. The Ideal itself 
takes the prophetic mantle from the poet when he con- 
versea with it. 

So when Christ said, " Woe unt« you, scribes and 
Pharisees," he had on the prophetic mantle. But the 
Ideal itself took off that mantle from him when he said, 
" Consider the lilies of the field, they toil not, neither 
do they spin." 

Proapero tells the story of his exile, and then— 
" Mir. And now, I pray you, sir, 

(For still 'tis beating in my mind), your reason 
For raising this sea-storm." 

That is, this life-storm. 
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" Pbos. Know thus far forth, 
By accident moat Btrange, boantiful fortane, 
Now my dear lady, hath mtae eacmic« 
Brought to this shore." 

With this we may compare words in Act iii.. Scene 3, 
spoken by 

"Akibl. De»tiDy 

That hath to inHtrument this tower world. 

And what is in it, the never surfeited sea 

Hath caused to belch up you." 

Now as Prospero himself raised the tempest, he is one 
with Fortune and Destiny, that is, with the law of 
nature. 

It has been the custom of men to assume in Nature 
the presence of an anthropomorphic deity. In Jfwf- 
tummer Night's Dream, Oberon was Shakespeare's own 
imagination of such a deity — a very little one ; but, I 
said, the poet of Truth paused, and made Oberon a 
dream. 

An anthropomorphic deity is a god of Error. In this 
play Shakespeare calls such a deity, Setebos. 
"Cal. His art is of such power, 
It would control my dani'n god, Setebos." 

It is a proverb that a wise man can control Destiny. 
Error puts for Destiny, Setebos ; and Caliban follows 
suit. 

"Stkph. All is but fortune. 
Cal. 0, Setelwa" 

ActY. 

But this mere denial of authropomorphism and divine 
miraculous intervention Id the affairs of life, must not 
be understood as a denial of mind in Nature. The poet 
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b^an to write a sceptic upon that point, and up to the 
present, in that t^volution of his mind wliich we have 
traced, the idea of God has simply been absent from his 
thoughts in respect of having any particle of influence 
upon his intellectual or moral progress, which has been 
an independent evolution of the Ideal 

Prospero, it is well to say, is not an anthropomorphic 
deity. He is a man in whom the poet wittily assumes 
an identity with nature. 

" Pros. By my prescience, 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 

A most auspicious star, whofle influence 

If now I conrt not, but omit, my fortunes 

Will ever after droop." 

This star is the star of Twelfth Night, the Northern 
Star, the star of love. If Wisdom does not accept the 
inspiration of love, and convert the world when it has 
the opportunity and the power, as from the Beformation 
downwards it has had, when it has freed Thought and 
may employ it for the purpose, if its Thought murmurs 
at the task, then Wisdom must foresee the predestined 
oncoming of another reign of Superstition and tyranny, 
when its last state shall be worse than the first. 
" PnoB. (to Ariel) — 

If more thon murmiuest, I mil rend an oak, 

And peg thee in his knotty entraUe, till 

Thou faaat howled away twelve wintera." 

But Prospero is determined to convert the world. 
Having finished his story to Miranda, his converse 
with the Ideal, he prepares to resume his task ; and 
as, when he began his story, the Ideal divested him 
of his work-a-day robe, his prophetic mantle, so at the 
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end it sinks into unconsciousness, it sleeps while he 
works, for it in his practical but un-ideal way. 
" pRoa. Here, cease more questions ; 
Thou art inclined to sleep. Tis a good dulneas, 
And give it way. I know thou canst not choone. 

{Mirxiida lUepi.) 
Come away, servant, come, I am ready now; 
Approach, my Ariel ; come. . . . 

. . . Hast thou, spirit, 
Peiformed to point the tempest that I bade thee t" 

It is Ariel who has been writing the prophecies, — the 
delicate little proCessor of Calibanic science! It is 
Ariel who brought about the worid tempest of the 
He formation. It is Ariel that in the mind, by the 
inspiration of wisdom, produces the conversion change. 
" Ariel. To every article ; 
I boarded the king^s ship : now on the beak, 
Now in the waitrt, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flamert amazement. Sometimes I'd divide 
And burn in many places; on the topmast, 
• The yarda and bowsprit would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join. Jove's lightnings, the precursors 
Of the dreadful thunder-clapa, more momentary 
And sight out-running were not ; the Are, and cracks 
Of Bulphuroufl roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem to besiege, and makes his bold waves tremble; 
Yea, hia dread trident shake." 

The thoughts of Wisdom, like lightnings and thunders 
from heaven, pierce to the mind and heart of erring 
man, and shake his life to its depths. And here the 
phenomena of St. Elmo's fire are very beautifully taken 
to figure the distraction, the scepticism of the Hamlet 
state, where truth seems now here, now there, now in 
the affirmative and now in the negative of propositions. 
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as fast as they can rise ; now in good and now in evil, so 
that these " meet and join," and now good seems evil and 
evil good. 

" Hamlet. There is nothing either good or bail, but thinking 
makes it so." 

144. " I guess one angel in another's hell." 

And the metaphor applies not only to the distraction in 
the mind of an individual, but equally well to the war 
of sects and opinions in such an upheaval of the human 
mind as occurred at the Befonnation. 

" Pros. Wlio was so finu, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his Ttatua, 

Ariel. Not a eoul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and played 
Some tricks of desperation." 

Here I must quote from the sonnets: — 

119. "How have mine eyea out of tlieir xplieres been fitted, 
In the distraction of this madding fever!" 

This was written after the reconciliation with the Ideal. 

147. " My reatoa, tlie physician to my love. 

Angry that hia prescriptions are not kept, 
Hflth left me, and I, detpemte, now apprnve, 
Desire is death, which physic did except. 
Past cure I am, now renwni is past cure, 
Ami frantic mad with evennore unrest ; 
Hy thonght and my discourse as madrMn'i are, 
At random from the truth, vainly eipressed ; 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night" 

This was written to the dark lady, the incarnation of 
ain, before the Hegira. 

Shakespeare's conversion took three years to accom- 
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plish ; and both these passages from the sonnets reftsr to 
his coDditiou of mind within those three years. The 
reader will perceive what " fever of the mad " Ariel is 
talking about It is the fitful fever, the fever of the 
mind, of the conversion state. But this fever is not of 
;he individualjnind on^^With the Reformation began 
the fever of the mind of Emt^e. 

" Ariel. All, but mtiTinera, 
Plunged in tlie foBniiD|> brine, and quit the venel. 
Then all S'fire with me ; the king's son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring (then like reeds, not hair), 
WeB the first man that leaped ; cried, ' Hell ie empty, 
And all the devils are here.' 

Phob. Why, that'fl my spirit ! 
But wad not this nigh shore ) 

Ariel. Close bj, inj master. 

Pros. But are they, Ariel, safe? 

Ariel. Not a hair perished. 
On tlieir sustaining garments not a blemish. 
But fresher than before." 

The thought of repentance changes man from the active 
to the contemplative state. The mind leaves the body 
of this death, and passes into the sphere of Wisdom. 
It takes anus against a sea of troubles. It seeks a shore 
of safety, peace, and contemplation through all the 
opposing circumstances of life. It gains it, and already 
is fresher than before. Ferdinand, both as the bett«r 
self and as Prince Posterity, naturally leads the way. 
The mariners, that is, the now dormant reason and vrill 
of the reason, and the corporal agents, remain, of course, 
with the body, now only potentially active 

It will be observed that the allegory has not obliged 
us to conceive the mind aa leaving the body, except as 
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a metaphor, as passing from the body of thia death into \ 
the sphere of wisdom. The unity, or inseparability, of I 
mind aod body is immediately reasserted. 
"Ariel. Safely in harbour 
Is the king*! ship." 

The body is anchored to brooding Contemplation, like 
Milton's " night foundered skiff" to Leviathan. 
" Him, haply Blniubering Oft the Norway foam. 
The pilot of some snuiU night- foundered skiff. 
Deeming some isUntI, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moots by bis side, under the lee, while niglit 
Invests the sea, and nisbed mom delays." 

Milton. 

And as the pilot anchors not only to Leviathan, but to 
his scaly rind, so, of course, man is anchored both to 
contemplation, and to a place of contemplation. 
" Ariel. In the deep nook, where once 

Thou call'dst me up ot midnight to fel«b dew 

From the still-vexed Bermoothes." 

The " deep nook " is remembrance. For Alonso it is 
the remembrance of sin. But, in this nook. Wisdom, 
awake at midnight upon its couch, from the far-off 
stormy incidents ot life (still-vexed Benuoothes), has 
consolation (fresh dew) brought by Thought (Ariel), of 
the Ideal followed and the Ideal won. 

Thus, perhaps, in 1595-96, did Shakespeare express 
more directly the same idea. 

30. "When to the sessions of sweet silent Thought 
I summon up remendiTattce of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste; 
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Then can 1 drown an cj'e, unnaed to flow. 
For previous friendii hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afreab love's long since caneelled woe. 
And moan the expense of iiianj a vanished sigLt : 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er, 
The Bad account of fore- bemoaned moan. 
Which I new pay as if cot paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dearfnmd. 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end." 
" Ariel. The mariners all under batches stowed ; 
Whom, with a charm joined to their suffered labour, 
I have left asleep." 

I am reminded here of Saul, and that tempest which 
eocouQtered him on the road to Damascus, "kicking 
against the pricks." Saul fell to the earth, was led into 
Damascus, and was three days without sight, and 
neither did eat nor drink. The blindness seems, like 
Shakespeare's " charm," a metaphor for doubt. " Kick- 
ing against the pricks " supplies very well the meaning 
of " suffered labour," and hia inactivity the meaning of 
the slumber of the mariners, the power to act dormant 
with reason and will in the body. This illustration 
may bring home to the reader the reality of that spiritual 
history of conversion, which, in its most general form, I 
am gradually unfolding from the allegory that contains 
it in The Tempest. 

" Ariel. And for the rest of the fleet. 

Which I dispersed, they all liave met again ; 

And are upon the Mediterranean tlote, 

Bound Hully home for Naples; 

Supposing that they saw the king's ship wrecked, 

And his great person i>erisb.'' 

In a great conversion of the human intellect, such as 
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took place at the Iteformatiou, humanity is left very 
like sheep without a shepherd. 
" Pros. Ariel, thy charge 
Exactly ie performed ; but there's mure work. . . . 

Ariel. \» there more toil) Siacc tbou dort );iTe me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thon haat promised, 
Which is not yet performed we. 

Pros. How now? moody? 
What is't thou canst demand 1 
Ariel. My liberty. 

Pros. Before thy time be out, no more. 
Ariel. I pray thee, 
Remcm1>er, I have done tliee worthy »er\'ice, 
Told thee no lieK, made tlice no mistakings, Herve<l 
Without or ),Tudi;!e or gruuihlirigH : thou didst promise 
To bate me a full year. 

Pros. Dost thou forget 
From what a torment I did fite theef 
Ariel. No. 

Pros. (1) Tlioudost; anil think'st it much to tread the ooze 
Of the salt deep ; 
(S) To run upon the sliarp wind of the north, 
(3) To do me business in the veins of the earth, 
Wlien it is baked with frost" 

The work of Ariel ia described in the lines which I 
have marked (1), (2), (3). 

(1.) To tread the ooze of life, as tliought must do, 
though thereby polluted, if it would " cleanse the foul 
body of the infected world," 

(2.) To utter the voice of condemnation and warning 
to the world. 

(3.) To educate. Prospero used thought for this 
purpose in the case of that " earth" Caliban. 
"Pros, (to Caliban.) I pitied thee. 

Took painH to make thee Hpcak, taught thee each hour 
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One thing or other, wlieu thou didst not, aavage, 
Know tbf own me&aing, bnt wonld gabble like 
A thing moet brutish. I endowed thj porposes 
With wordfl that made tliem known." 

Ariel (Thought) is eager to escape from these worka 
to those realms of the Ideal, of beauty, truth, and love, 
where is its hotna And it appears that the poet had 
promised it, as far as he was concerned, that its task 
should have ended a year before, that is, with the end 
of the prophecies, but still retained it in service for 
another year in order to convert the world symbohcally 
in 77t« Ttmf^. 

" Pros. Qo, make thyself like a n^mph of the sea ; 

Be Bubject Ui no sight but mine and tliine, invisible 

To every eye-ball cIbc." 

The hour of liberty has not yet struck, and the poet's 
thought is still to be a spirit of life, " criticism of life," 
In Macbeth the " poet's eye " saw 
" Pity, like a naked new-bom babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherabin horsed 
Upon the sightleHS couriera of the air." 

And this pity was^to 

" Blow the horrid deeil in every eye, 
That teare shall drown the wind." 

But every eye would conceive only pity, and not 
perceive either the babe or the chenibin. So the 
world, to be converted, while it would perceive in 
thought the thoughts that flowed from Wisdom, would 
not perceive the symbol of Thought, Ariel, invisible 
except to the poet and his imagination. 

And humanity waits for the achievement of the work 
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of Ariel, divided in mind, scattered, its nobler part 
nnder the burthen of sin and sorrow, and on the brow 
of its golden youth the " nighted colour " of the world- 
pain. 

" Ariel. And u thou bad'st me, 

In troops I have dispersed them about the isle ; 

I'he king's son have I landed by himself, 

Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs, 

In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting, 

His arms ia Uiis sad knot" 
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In Act V. of Alonso and his companions, " spell- 
stepped " Prospero says : — 

" Tbe cliami dissolves apace : 
And as the morning xteaU upou the night, 
Melting the darkness, so tbeir riaiDg senses 
Begin to cliase the ignorant fumes QiM mantle 
Tlieir clearer reason." 

This, whicli is true of the mind at the close of the 
conversion state, and of the human intellect when a new 
creation may have arisen out of the chaos of revolution, 
when either has gathered up its spiritual experiences, 
weighed good and evil in tlie balance, found evil 
wanting, and is fixing the law of the future, is also true 
of either much earlier, when, after an external and 
internal tempest of disaster, repentance, and searching 
of heart, Ariel (Thought), leads on Fertlinand the better 
self of the mind, the best, the youth of the world, with 
thoughts that breathe peace upon the troubled life, and 
bring with them the light of morning, the hope and 
promise of a brighter day. 

Se-CTUer Ariel, invisible, playiv^ and singijig ; Ferdin- 
and fdlowing : — 
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" Abibl. Come unto these yellow sandt, 
And then t«ke liands ; 
Court'aied when you have, and kiss'd, 

{The wild waves whistj. 
Foot it teatly here and there ; 
And Hweet spritea the burden bear. 
Hark, hark ! 

BuBBBN. Bowgh, wowgh- (Di^ptrtediy.) 

Abieu The watch-dogs bark. 

BCBDBH. Bowgh, wowgh. (Diiperudly.) 

Ariel. Hark, hark I I hear 
The Rtrain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-doodle-doo." 
"Ferddiand. Where should this music bel i' the air, or the 

earth?" 
A sceptical question. These thoughts, are they 
chimerical or practical ? 

" I' the name of truth. 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show J" 

MacbttK 
" Ferdinand. This mnsic crept by nie upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion." 
Both the troubles of the single mind and of the world. 
"Ariel. Full fathom live thy father lies. 
Of his bones are coral made, 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him tliat doth fade. 
But doth suffer a fea-change 
Into something rich and strange ; 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knelL" 

" Bdrdeh. Ding-dong, 
Hark ! now 1 hear them —ding-dong, bell." 
As Alonso is in reality alive, and Ariel " tells no lies," 
we might suspect this song to be metaphorical on thf 
face of it. 
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The old order, the old Adam, chaageth giving place 
to nevr. Man, wlielmed under his transgreseions, is 
suffering a life-change, and becoming a new creature. 
His own thoughts ring the knell of his old life. 

But why, " Full fathom five thy father lies ? " Under 
thirty years of a life spent, from youth upwards, astray 
from virtue. If the age of Ferdinand, Alonso's son, bis 
better self, and lost youthful innocence, be sixteen to 
Miranda's fifteen, then Alonso's age as a man is forty- 
six, and Shakespeare, in 1609, when Tkt Tempest was 
written, was in his forty-sixth year. From a whim 
therefore he has made Alonso of his own age. That 
this ia not altogether due to the tact that " five " is the 
perfect word tor the line will appear later. 

But now Ferdinand beholds Prospero and Miranda, 
Wisdom and the Ideal. 

"Fbbdinahd. Most b lire, the ({oddesa 
On whom these oira attend. Vouchsafe my prayer 
May know, if you remain upon this island ; 
And that you will some good instructions give 
How I may bear me here : My prime lequest, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, 0, you wonder ! 
If you be maid or no ! 

Miranda. No wonder, air ; 
But certainly a maid . . . This 
Ib the third man that e'er I saw : the first 
That e'er I sii^hed forr pity move my father 
To be inclined my way I 

Fbrdinasd. 0, if a virgin, 
And your affections not gone forth, I'll make you 
The Queen of Naples." 
Ferdinand is sceptical again, and would know whether 
. his vision of the Ideal (" Deep Contemplation's wonder," 
Marston, Love's Martyr) is one that will be true and 
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fibiding in his contemplation. If so, he will make it 
the queen of the world. The Ideal not yet won, and 
certainly a maid, may be said to love, as the Muse is 
said to love the poet But Ferdinand and Miranda are 
concrete as well as abstracts Miranda is the Ideal 
made woman. The love therefore of Ferdinand and 
Miranda is both platonic and human. 

"PROaPBBO (luide). At the first sight 

They have changed eyea. Delicate Ariel ! 

Ill set thee free for this." 

The perception and love of the Ideal is due to Truth 
in Thought. But for the human love " delicate Ariel " 
is fancy, and 

'"Tis the show and seal of Nuture's truth, 
When love's ttiong passion is impressed is youtL" 

And with the universal love of the Ideal the pro- 
fessorship of Ariel will become a sinecure. 

" Pbosfebo. This swift business 
I must unea^ make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light. One word more : 1 charge thee 
That thou attend me : thou dost here usurp 
The name thou ow'st not, and hast put thyself 
UpOD this island, as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord of it." 

Ferdinand is one with Alonso, though his better part. 
And the mind perceives the truth that the Ideal is 
the meed of wisdom, and has to be won from wisdom. 
The " spy " is a representative of the same idea as the 
man in the parable, who had not on a wedding garment. 

" Prdspero. Come, 

I'll manacle thy neck and feet together; 
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Sea-water shalt thou drink ; tliy food shall be 
The fresh-brook mnacles, withered roots, and husks 
Wherein tlie acorn cradled." 

He must drink the bitter waters of repentaoce, and 
feed with the prodigal son. And it is the new Adam 
that repeats the old, that must bear tiie yoke o£ virtae 
and know its trials. 

" Frobfbro. Put thy ewonl up, traitor, 

Who mak'st a ahow, but dar'at not strike, thy conscience 
Ib so possessed with guilt : come from thy ward ; 
For I can here disarm thee with this stick, 
And make thy weapon drop." 

The mind is conscious of its guilt still remaining, • 
and that it cannot possess the ideal without full repent- 
ance, thought, and toil. It is conscious, too, of the 
world's guilt, and that the ideal cannot be realised in 
the world without a moral change. 
Yet— 

" Fer. Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this moid, all coruers else o' the earth 
Let liberty make use of ; space enou<;h 
Have I in such a prison." 

The reader will remember Hamlet's " Denmark is a 
prison," and " I could be bounded in a nutshell, and 
think myself a king of infinite space." Next to what 
must be the massive pleasure of possession, is the acute 
joy of the hope of the ideal. And in tliis hope, at t^e 
end of Act i., Shakespeare leaves the mind of man, and 
of the world. 

lOU. " Nothing this wide universe I call. 

Save thou, my rose, in it thou art my all. 

But the pendulum swings again. I will interpret 
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Act ii., Scene 1, first in its general meaning, and 
afterwards more in detail. AIodso is in a state of 
brooding stupor, fearing his son lost for ever, while 
Gonzalo endeavours to cheer him, but is over-crowed 
by Antonio and Sebastian, Ariel enters with solemn 
music Alonso and Gonzalo sleep, while Antonio and 
Sebastian conspire. They are about to kill Aloneo and 
Gonzalo, when Ariel again enters with music, aroueea 
Gonzalo, who arouses the king, who starts off again in 
quest of his son. 

"Sea-water shalt thou drink," said Prospero in the 
last act, and now we see the mind tasting this bitter 
cup. Dragging the chain of the old life, it fears its 
better self, its youthful innocence, lost for ever. The 
promptings of good are over-crowed by ambition and 
sloth. At last, solemn, dread thought ! the good, over- 
wearied, .sleeps ; the mind also rests from its conflict, 
whilst the old evil re-assumes possession of it The 
mind is to fall by ambition, the good is to perish by 
sloth. But Thought awakes the promptings of good, 
which rouse the mind to a sense of its danger, and the 
spiritual quest of the better self begins again. 

We see the world, . too, in tribulation, brooding over 
the far-off golden age, and despairing of its revival, in 
Prince Posterity. And now the men of selfishness and 
laisxz faire, stalk solemnly upon the stage, with faces 
like chill masks of death. And now the clarion of 
thought rouses again all noble hearts in the world, in 
and by whom the world staris from its slumber, and, 
" like a strong man shaking his invincible locks," strides 
forth ^ain under its burden towards the goal of the 
future. 
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The charactera in this scene are abstract as far as 
the; represent passions, or ideas of the mind, or prin- 
ciples in the world ; concrete so far as they represeat 
classes of men. As concrete men they are permitted 
some eztra-allegorical talk, though this, I think, ia 
distinguished by being in prose. But even in this talk 
we shall detect interesting allusions to the veiled ideas 
of the play. And, generally, in the course of minnte 
interpretation of this scene, let the reader prepare his 
intellectual palate for quaint little niceties. 

" QoNZALO. Here is everything advantageous tc life. 
AHTOKia True, save meauB to live,' 

How often, 1 wonder, has this little snatch of conver- 
sation been overheard since. But what is meant by to 
live ? A man should not enter the region of the ideal 
unless he is prepared to answer, with Wordsworth, 
" plain living and high thinking." 

"AsBiAN. Tanis was never graced before with auch a paiagon 
to their queen (as Claribel). 

QoNZAtO. Not since widow Dido's time. 

Antokio. Widow ! a pox of tiiat ! How came that widow ial 
Widow Dido ! 

SlB48TUti. What it he had said, widower .£neas, too 1 good 
lord, how you take it !" 

The poet, with his concealed ideas, is much like a 
jealous lady who cannot refrain from innuendo. Claribel 
and Tunis are expediency and injustice. Antonio, 
ambition, was the instigator of the enterprise in which 
they were united. The Tempest consisted of external 
disaster as well as internal repentance. Antonio's 
enterprise had dismally failed, and in that faOure lies a 
divorce between expediency and injustice. The unjust 
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WKS not the expedient, it seems, and the ezpedieut was 
not the tinjiist. The comparison of Claribel to viid&u: 
Dido pierces to the very inicards of Antonio. 

" Sebastian. Twaa a sweet marriage, and we proaper well in 
our return." 

Sloth in the mind is naturally that which is vexed 
at the thought of wasted effort. 

"Sbbabtian. I think he will carrf this ialanit home in his 
pocket, and pve it hie eon for an apple. 

Ahtokio. And sowing the kernels of it in the sea, bring forth 
more istanda." 

The island being the sphere of truth, and now of 
repentance, and the sea human life, this obviously 
alludes to the propagation of wisdom and virtue. 

"Alonbo. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there ; for, coming thence, 
My son is lost 1 and in mj rate, she too, 
Who is so far from Italy removed, 
I ne'er again shall see her. 

See. You may thank yourself for this great loss, 
That would not bless our Europe with your daughter. 
But rather lose her to an African, 
Where she at least is banished from your eye. 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on it" 

Europe and Africa are, respectively and comparatively, 
regions of justice and injustice ; thus the passage means, 
that, by an unjust enterprise which fails, both innocence 
is lost and expediency, for the just proves to be 
expedient. Claribel's marriage in Tunis is simply the 
metaphor of Frospero's chai^ against Alonso and 
Antonio, with regard to his exile, that they — 
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147. " For I have sworn tliee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night." 

" Sebastian. The fair soal henelf 
Wejgh'd betnreen loathness and obedience at 
Which end of the scale she'd bow." 

Injustice must always seem of doubtful expediency. 
Sebastian, sloth, it will be seen, is again to the fore 
with his reproaches. 

" GoNZALO. Hod I plantation of tbix isle, my lord — 
AntohIO. He'd sow it with nettle-seed. 
Sebastian. Or docks, or mallows." 

lago says : — 

" Our bodies are our gardens to which our wills are jjardenetn. 
So that if we will plant nettles . . . have it sterile with 
idleness. . . ." 

And Hotspur : — 

" Out of tliia nettle danger, I pluck th<} flower safety. " 
Ambition, therefore, suggests nettle-seed, and sloth, 
very appropriately, docks and mallows. 

* " GoszALo. r the commonwealth, I would bj contraries 
£iecut« all things." 

GoDzalo, with bis unpractical scheme of human 
happiness, figures as the amiable philanthropist of 
whom we have had so many delightful examples in the 
present century of the world's conversion. 

When Alonso confesses to sleepiness, which however 
only means weariness of mind, and desire for rest from 
mental conflict — 

"Sebastian. Please yon, sir. 
Do not omit the Iieavj offer of it." 

Advice, of course, congenial to sloth. 
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"Antonio. We two, my lord, 
Will guard your person, while you take yout rut, 
And watch your safety." 

A function, of course, natural to self-interest. 
" SxBABTiAN. What a strange drowBiness posaeMea them. 
Antonio. It is the quality of the climate." 
This drowsiness is only the exhaustion of mental 
conflict. 

"Sbbabtian. I find not myself disposed to sleep." 
Sloth is most awake when the other faculties are 
moat asleep. 

" Sebastian. Well ; I am standing water. 

Aktosio. ni teach you how to flow. 
Sebastian. Do so ; to ebb ; 

Hereditaiy sloth instructs me." 
I could not omit this somewhat precise indication of 
Sebastian's noumenon ; but for the rest of the scene, to 
the general interpretation of it already given, I need 
only add the interpretation of a few passages, which 
might otherwise puzzle. 

" Sebastian, Clarihel. 

Antonio. She that is queen of Tunis ; she that dwells 
Ten leagues beyond nian's life ; she that from Naples 
Can have no not«, unleBs the sun were post 
(The man i' the moon's too slow), till new-born chins 
Be rongh and razorable : she, that from whom 
We all were sea swallow'd, though some cast again. 
And by that destiny to perform an act. 
Whereof what's past is prologue, what to come. 
In yours and my discharge." 
(The literal meaning of the first six lines, I sw^x, 
is, that Claribel dwells ten leagues beyond the life of 
Europe, and twenty-four hours' sail from Naples.) 
But the ten leagues, like the fathom five of Ariel's 
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Bong, stand for thirty years. The mind cannot now 
recognise expediency as the true rule of life. The thirty 
years, during which the unjust had seemed to it the 
expedient, are falling from it, and it b^ns to hold again 
the opinions of youth. If the light of truth could show 
expediency to he the true rule of life, the mind might 
adopt it. But it is proved error, and a^ such cannot 
convince. If the mind were to live its life again, it 
might, upon attaining maturity, again adopt expediency 
as its rule of life ; but not, now that it has been " sea- 
swallowed," now that it has learnt by experience the Ul 
consequences of an unjust policy, however seemingly 
fair and promising. 

But virtue is difficult. " May one be pardoned and 
retain the offence ?" the king, in Hwttdd, asks. Ftdeo 
mdxora, deteriora seguor. 

" KtHo. Oh, wretched state 1 oh, bosom black as deatk 1 
Oh, limed soul 1 tliat, struggling to be free, 
Art mole eDgi^d." 

Hamlet. 
The dagger is that sloth may possess the mind, that 
ambition may escape every kind of control, and, recog- 
nised as evil, be yet accepted as the sole arbiter of 
conduct So in a world in which laissez /aire is the 
roi-faiit4ant, in which " degree is suffocate," and govern- 
ment a name, ambition and self interest become the 
rule of conduct, and the Calibanic world-drama of Lear 
is projected again upon the human atage. 
" Sbbabiiab. One stroke 

Shall free thee from the tribute vhich thou psyest, 
And I, the king, will love thee." 
But the mind is aroused at the re-awaking of good 
thoughts. 
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"Alonbo. What's the matter t 

Sebastian. While* we stood here securing your tepoee, 
Even now, we heard a hollow buret of bellowing, 
Like bulls, or rather lions. 

Abtonio. 0,'twasadin tofrightanonster'aear; 
To make an earthquake ! snre it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions." 

When the mind is aroused to virtae, then do sloth 
and self-interest become of the winning side, and are 
the first to speak to the mind of the danger threatened 
it even from themselves. 

" Ariel. Prospero, my lord, shall know what I have done ; 

So, king, go safely on to seek thy son." 

Ariel, Thought, in this scene has appeared at each 
change of the mind from good to bad, and from bad to 
good, ushering in, as it were, the new thoughts. In his 
final words, he is the thought which wisdom takes to 
keep itself informed of human progress. He is the 
thoughts also which the mind will hereafter refer to 
wisdom, rect^ising that their issue, the continued quest 
of the better self, was wise. 

But while the mind is thus swayed to and fro between 
the better self and the ideal on the one hand, and the old 
self and ambition on the other, a strange phenomenon 
occurs — rude will lifts its head. 

It will be remembered that to Shakespeare, in the 
moral scepticism of his conversion state, it seemed as if 
reason had forsaken him. 

" Haulbt. By my fay, I cannot reason." 
I4T. "My reason, the physician to my lore, 
Hath left me." 

And the absence of reason in conduct is inevitably 
folly in conduct. 

147. " My thoughts and my discourae aa madmen's aie." 
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1 IS. " Wbit wretched errors bath my heart commiUed 
When it hath thought iteeU so blesaed never ! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted, 
In the distraction of this madding fever!" 
These lines from the Bonnets, together with the antic 
disposition and capricious proceedings of ffamlet, most 
serve ns as hints from which, with what intuition we 
possess, to guess at the nature of Shakespeare's folly. 
In this, his folly, rude will lifted its head. 
To his mistress, as will in the abstract, he wrote : — 
1 J6. " Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 
Not once consent to hide my will in thinel 
136. "Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love- 
Yea, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 
136. "Make but my name thy love, and love that still. 
And then tlion lov'st me, for my Dsme is WiU." 
And, in the folly of "tasting the had," his will 
became a prey to sensua^ty. 

147. " I desperate now approve 

Desire is death." 

And, as I have before remarked, in now desciibing, 
in The Tenipeai, the conversion of the buioan mind and 
of the world, Shakespeare reproduces, generalised, the 
phenomena of his own conversion. 

The master and the boatswain are in the ship. 
Beason and will of the reason are dormant. In place 
of the master, reason, appears now, Trincalo, folly; and 
in place of the boatswain, will of the reason, appears 
now Caliban, rude will ; and in place of the mariners, or 
action, appears Stephano, sensuality and self-indulgence. 

Trinculo and Stephano did not appear upon deck in 
the storm. Folly and sensuality were then dormant, 
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and emerge into the sphere of the mind only now when 
reason is absent, and the mind suspended in moral 
doubt. 

These characters are both abstract and concrete, like 
the characters in the previous scene, and my pen — 
" Takes and leaves 
In cither's aptneis." 

Lova't Gomptainl. 

In the first place, in Act ii.. Scene 2, we are intro- 
dnced to Caliban expressing both his hatred and 
superstitious fear of Prospero. When the tempest of 
conversion comes, it finds rude will, whether in the 
individual, or in men of rude will in the world, in just 
this its normal attitude towards wisdom. 

But the mind, in the process of conversion reduced 
to a state of moral doubt, that is of folLy, has no longer 
practical wisdom — 'not to speak of heavenly wisdom, 
which it never had — wherewith to control the will. 
^Nevertheless, the will is at first afraid of folly, afraid 
of being led foolishly to transgress those moral laws 
which it has always supposed to proceed from wisdom. 
"Caliban. Lo! now! lo! 

Here coroes a apirit of Ids, and to torment me." 

This spirit is Trinculo, folly, 

" Tbikcclo. Yond' same black cloud, yond' hnge one, looks like 
a foul bombard that would shed his liquor." 

This cloud is sensuality, and presently enters in a 
human shape, like Moonshine in Midsumvier Night's 
Dream. 

"Trikgulo (hftring seen Caliban). Alas! the storm is come 
^ain. Mf best way is to creep under his gabenjine ; there is no 
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shelter bereabout Mieery acquainU a man with straoge bed- 
felloTB. I will here ahroud till the dregs of the stonu be past.'' 

The mind in its folly seeks oblivion of its misery 
in the gratification of its senses, in the will of the flesh, 
the will of its " sinful earth." 

146. " Poor soul, thou centre of mj ainful earth, 

(Siege of) those rebel powen that thee array." 

Trioculo, under the gaberdine of Caliban, exactly 
represents the idea of these two lines, and is intended to. 
In the first edition of the sonnets, " my sinful earth " 
was repeated in the second line, where I have written 
"siege of." Hanmer's emendation was "fooled by." 
This did not sound to me Shakespearean, when early in 
this work I had occasion to quote the sonnet (Siege of) 
accords with the metaphor. It satisfies the ear by the 
long sound in "siege," which is wanting in "fooled," 
but wanted by the line. And it responds to the 
alliteration in the first line. Moreover, in the situation 
in the text of Act ii. Scene 2, the mind is not supposed 
fooled by the wiU, but by moral doubt, the conflict 
between the old and the new Adam. But, I think, both 
the correctness of the emendation, and the relation 
of the passage to the situation in the text, are confirmed 
by the subsequent words of Stephano : " Thou art very 
Trinculo, indeed. How cam'st thou to be the siege 
of this moon-calf," where " thou earth, thou " Caliban, 
littered of Sycorax, who coiUd control the moon, is aptly- 
called a " moon-calf." 

We must not forget also how, in times of disorder, 
folly possesses the multitude; and how fools, blind 
leaders of the blind, find refuge under its gaberdine. 
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" Patriotiam, it has been said, is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel," and often also of a fool. 

To Trinculo and Caliban, Stephano enters vith a 
bottle, witlL the contents of which Caliban is sood 
liberally supplied. 

"SrsPHANa I have not 'acaped drowning to be afeard now of 
your four legs." 

Bude will and folly make man a beast, and sensuality 
is bestial, but the mind has experienced too much, and 
is now too sceptical about everything to be impressed 
by maxims, possibly only the expressions of prejudice. 

" Stkphano. Four lege and two voices ; a most delicate monster ! 
His forward voice now ia to apeak well of bis friends, his back- 
ward voice ia to utter foul apeeches and detract'* 

The mind in its folly, and as it is biassed by the will, 
thinks now ill and now well of self-indulgence. 
160. " Whence bast thou this becoming of things ill. 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There ia such strength and warrantise of skill, 
That in my mind diy worst all best exceeds ? " 
"Stbphaso. This moon-calf. Can he vent Trinculosi" 
It has been said — I know not how many — in these 
islands. This was an answer to the question, though 
a very splenetic answer. 

"Stbphaho. I escaped upon a butt of sack . . . Thou? 

Tbihculo. Swam ashore, man, like a duck." 

" PoiNS. What says Monsieur Remorse ? What says Sir John 

Sack and sngar 1 How agree the devil and thee about thy soul, 

which tboa sold'st him on Good Friday last for a cup of Madeira 

and a cold capon's leg ?" 

Sensuality escapes remorse on \\i& own element, sack, 
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and folly by its own lightness. The moral doubt of the 
conversion Tempest, of course, floats the waves by its 
negative qualities like the very gulfs between them. 

" Caliban. That's a brave god, and bears celestial liquor, 
I will kneel to him ... 
I'll ehow thee every fertile inch of the islaod ; 
And I will kisa thy foot ; I pr'ythee be my god, 
I'll kias thy foot : I'll swear myself thy subject 
I'll show thee the best springs ; I'll pluck thee berries ; 
111 fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the monarch that 1 serve I 
I'll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee. 
Thou wond'rous man." 
"Stephano. Trinculo, the king and his company being 
drowned, we will inherit here.'" 

Thus the will in folly plays the fool with time and 
blasphemes the spirits of the wise that sit in the clouds 
and mock. Man takes sensuality for his god. 

130. " By heaven, I think my love as rare 

As any she, belied with false compare. 

131. " Thy black is fairest in my judgment's place. 
13S. "Then will I swear Beauty herself is black, 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack." 

He becomes its subject. He cultivates the senses. 
He gives all his best to the service of the carnal man. 
He signs a bond to the body for the soul. 
149. " What merit do I in myself respect. 

That is so proud thy service to despise. 
When all my best doth woiship thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes %" 

The fool hath said in his heart, what is Truth ? And 
in the overthrow of the mind and reason in scepticism, 
sensuality and folly and will cry " we will inherit here." 
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And thus in the Tempests of the world, in the over- 
tJirow of political and moral authority, the mob in its 
folly flies to sensuality as god, as rule of life, swears 
itself as by a bond its subject, and surrenders itself to 
the ezploitatiou of the general provider and pander; 
folly, vice, and barbarism cry, " we will ■ inherit here." 
Hark to the hoarse bray of the " trumpet voice " of 
Freedom. 

"Calibah. No more dams I'll moke for fieh ; 

Not fetch in filing, at TeqniriiiR, 

Nor scrape trenclier, aor wash dish, 

'£an, 'Ban, Ca — Caliban, 

Has a new master — (;et a new man. 

Freedom, hey-day ! hey-day, freeiloni ! 

Freedom, hey-day ! freedom !" 

O brave monster ! 

"Thy trumpet voice though broken now and dying. 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind." 

The bstUe between Truth and Error is no6 only a 
battle for freedom, it is a battle for Power. Man cannot 
be free. He must always be under the power of Truth 
or of Error. 

When Error is in the ascendant. Freedom summons 
with the trumpet-voice of Truth, When Jove hangs 
out equal scales. Freedom may summon with two 
voices. Byron, the voice of Freedom, both rouses as 
with the concord of the trumpet, and with its discord 
sets all the teeth on edge. But when Truth is in the 
ascendant. Freedom's trumpet cracks with the hoarse 
bray of Error, 

" Yet, Freedom, yet thy banner torn, but flying. 
Streams like a thunderstorm againnt the wind.'' 
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But Truth is assared of the Victory ; Ariel, 
" Like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast," 
shall blow free Error from the firmament for ever. 

A new General, Prospero, or Wisdom, has taken com- 
mand of the human mind and of the world. The old 
Adam of selfishness and expediency, hitherto in the 
van, disputes the supersession. Caliban, rude will, 
commanding the mob, revolts on his own account, and 
his undisciplined horde scatter and devote themselves 
to the wildest excesses of sensuality and rapine. But 
the new Adam of the better self and the ideal, hitherto 
in the rear, marches steadily on to the van, at the head 
of the world's golden youth, 

" All furnished, all in anna, 
Alt plnmed like estridgea that witb the wind 
Bated ; like eagles having lately bath'd ; 
Glittering in golden coats, like images; 
As full of spirit as the month of May." 

Smry IV., Act iv., Scene 1, 

But soon to bear the marks of toil and conflict, soon 
to know all the burden of the yoke of life. 

" For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 
The insolence of ofSce, and the Epuma 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin % Who would fardels hear t" 

Ferdinand would. "Enter Ferdinand bearing a log" 
(Act iii.. Scene 1)." And the reason is that he is ceasing 
to think, with Hamlet, " readiness is all," and beginning 
to think, with Edgar, "ripeness is all." 
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FntDlHAND. Tbis my mean task 

Would be as heavy to me u odious ; but 
The mistresB which I sene quickens what'e dead, 
And makes my labonrs pleasuree." 
Caliban, whoee duty it is to bring in wood, has throvn 
it higgledy-piggledy, and now Ferdinand has to pile it 
up. The life which is offered us is Calibanic in its 
origin and not ideally ordered. The good man must 
make his quietus or bear it. If he bear it his reward is 
the Ideal, Grace. For true Wisdom telle him, hard as ia 
the saying, that be can be made perfect only by suffer- 
ing, aod the worid made perfect only by the suffering 
of the good. 

"Oaheia 
Ten times more gentle than her fatbei's crabbed, 
And he's composed of harehDess." 
llie suffering is hard, the end is gentle. 
" My sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work, and says such baaeaeM 
Had never like ezecator. I foi^t : 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labour 
Uoet busy, least when I do it" 
29. " When in di^^nce with fortune and men's eyes, 
I all alone be weep my outcast state. 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur'd like Mm, like him with friends possess'd, 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 
Tet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 
Hapty I think on thee, and then my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From eullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate ; 
For thy sweet love remembered, anch wealth brings 
That then I would not change my state for kings." 
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"MiRUTDA. Alas, now! pray yon, 
Work not eo hard ; I would the lightning had 
Bnmt up those logs that you are eiyoin'd to pile." 

The Ideal pities him; that is the thought of the 
ideal life makes him lament that he should lead a life 
of sufTering because of evit All ! why could not the 
world-tempest have burnt up all the evil in the world 
at once ? 

" Mir. Pray, set it down, and rest you ; when this bums 
Twill weep for having wearied you," 

34. "The offender's aorrow lenda but weak relief 
To him who bears the strong offence's cross." 

" MiBANCA. My fother 
Ih hard at study ; pray now, rert youraelf ; 
He's safe for these three hours. 

Febsinans. most dear mistress, 
Tlie sun will set before I shall discharge 
Wliat I must strive to do." 

Wisdom that works for the conversion of the world 
hath many sons and servants. Of these is Ferdinand. 
He might rest, but cannot Let Heine speak for him : — 

" When 1 taller f^w, my darling, 
I to deeper thoughts was won ; 
Reason came, and strong conception, 
I believed in God the Son. 
" In God's dearest Son, who loving, 
Manifests His love to us ; 
For His love they crucify Him : 
In this world 'tis ever thus. 
" Thousand knights, mail-clad and armed, 
Hath the Holy Ghost enrolled. 
To fulfil His sacred purpose, 
Made their bouIs with courage bold. 
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" Tbeir clear sword-blades flash like ligbtnii^, 
And their silken banners wave ; 
Now, my darling, would'st thou see them— 
See these knights so proud and br&ve. 

" Then look well on me, my darling, 
Kiss me now, and thou canst boast ; 
For myself am such a soldier. 
Chosen of the Holy Ohost." 

" MiRAKDA. Toa look wearily. 

Fir. No, noble mistress, tis fresh morning with me, 
When you are by at night" 

43. "When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unrespected ; 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And darkly bright are bright iu dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, 
How would thy shadow's form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light, 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so I 
How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day, 
When in dead night thy fait imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stayl 

All days sre night« to see, till I see thee. 

And nights, bright days, when dreams do show thee mc" 

" Ferdikand. Full many a lady 

I have eyed with best regard ; and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear; for several virtues 
Have I liked several women; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with ihe noblest grace she owed, 
And put it to the foil : but you, O you ! 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature's beat." 
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31. " Tb7 iHMom ia endeared with all hearts, 
Which I by lacking have auppooed dead ; 
And then leigm love, and all love's loving parta, 
And all those frienda which I thoa^t buried. 
How man; a holy and obaeqnioua tear 
Hath dear religions love atolen from mine eye, 
Aa intereat of the dead, which now appear 
But thinga removed, that hidden in thee lie ! 
Thon art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophiea of mj lovers gone, 
Who all their parta of me to thee did give; 
That due of many now ia thine alone ; 
Their images I loved I view in thee. 
And thou, all they, hast all the all of me." 

" PiRDiHAND. I . . . would no more enduie 
Thb wooden slavery, than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my soul speak ! 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
Uy heart fly to your service ; there resides, 
To make me slave to it ; and, for your sake, 
Am I this patient log-tnau." 

66. " Tired with all these, from these I would be gone. 
Save that to die, I leave my love alone." 

So FerdinaBd contracts himself to the Ideal — 
" With a heart as willing 
As bondage e'er of freedom," 

and luckier than Shakespeare,* to the ideal made 
woman ; for Shakespeare was " defeated " of his ideal, 
in that it was made man. 

Frospero is present invisible, aa that Heavenly Wisdom 
which inspires love of the Ideal, and that " Nature's 
Truth" which inspires ideal love. He is present also 
as the poetic father of Ferdinand and Miranda. 

And, he says — 
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" Mj rejoicing 
At nothiiig can be more." 

We also are present at the scene with Shakespeare, 
" ThankB to the human heart by vhich we live," 
and to that spirit of Heavenly Wisdom that doth 
give 

" Thonghta that do often lie too deep for tears." 

Bnt, at the scene, in its widest meaning of a contract 
of Prince Posterity to the Ideal, Prospero is present as 
the Holy Ghost of Heine. 

107. " The prophetic aoul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HEW ADAM IM THE VAN. 

IH the sonnets, Shakespeare's conttact to the ideal was 
never formally dissolved. But in the folly of moral 
doubt and biassed by the will, it appeared to him 
uncertain whether sensuality should not be included 
in the Ideal, and receive the stamp of truth as rule of 
life. 

144. " To win me soon to hell, my female evil 

Temptelh my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my aaint to be a devil, 

Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 

And whether that my angel be turned fiend 

Suspect I may, yet not directly tell ; 

But being both from me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another's hell. 
But this shall I ne'er know, but live in doubt 
Till my bod angel fire my good one out" 

In the sonnets, sensuality was a woman, and the 
Ideal a man. In this play, the Ideal is a woman, and 
sensuality a man ; and the sensuality is for obvious 
reasons different in kind from the form of sensuality 
specially incarnated in the dark lady. 

But, as in the sonnets, so in the play, sensuality 
(Stephano) would overcome Truth (Prospero), and unite 
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with the ideal (Miranda), and this by the instigation 
and aid of the will (Caliban), and with the consent of 
the mind in its folly of moral doubt (Triuculo). 

"Stefhako. Monster, I will kill tliis man. Hia daughter «aA 
I will be kinf; and qneen; save our gracos! And Trinculo and 
thyself shall be viceroys. Dost thou like the plot, Trinculo ? 

TMNCCLa Excellent!' 

The contract to the Ideal is a long way from marriage 
to the Ideal After the contract, man's mind, as was 
the poet'a own, is still enmeshed in the trammels of 
sensuality and the old life. 

In this scene occurs one of the del^htful ingenuities 
with which the play abounds. When Caliban (the 
will) is instigating Stephano (sensuality) to destroy 
Prospero (wisdom), Ariel, invisible (thought as con- 
science) interrupts, and his voice is mistaken for that 
of Trinculo (folly) :— 

"Cauban. As I told thee before, I am subject to a tyTant;a 
sorcerer, that by hia cunning hath cheated me of the island. 

Ariel. Thon liest ! 

C&iiiBAN. Thou licBt, thou jesting monkey, thou I I would 
my valiant master would destroy thee. I do not lie. 

Stephako. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in his 
tale, by this hand, I will supplant some of your teeth. 

Trinculo. Why, I said nothing. 

Stephano. Mum, then, and no more . . . 

Caliban. Ill yield him thee asleep, where thou may'st knock 
a nail into his head. 

Ariel. Thou liest, thou can'st not 

CalibaK. What a pied ninny's this T Thou scurvy patch ! 

Stbphamo. Trinculo, run into no further danger. 

Tkikculo. Why, what did I ? I did nothing. Ill go forther 
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Stspbamo. Did'st tboa not say he lied ? 
A&iKL. ThoulieiL 
Stiphano. Do I «o t Uke tbon that 
Trinculo. I did not give the lie." 

Trmculo is a covard, "not valiant" Moral doabt 
presents the appearance of cowardice, since it is unable 
to act. It has alwaj's — 

" A cnven scruple, 
Of thinking too precieely on the ereot, 
A thought, which quartered hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever Uuee parte coward." 

Ham2«i. 

Hence Trinculo, who has to do service for the folly 
of moral doubt, was also made a coward by the poet 

The allegory becomes more concrete in the scheme to 
murder Prospero; it becomes, indeed, an allegory of 
Jack Cade's rebellion {Henry VI.) Jack Cade's hatred 
of books was at least equal to Caliban's. In this 
scheme, we see in little the ignorant mob, sensual and 
foolish, or actuated by sensuality and folly, in a wild 
outbreak, imperilling civilisation. 

" Caliban. Why, as I told thee, 'tis a custom with him 
r the afternoon to sleep : there thou mayst brain him, 
Having first seized his books, or with a log, 
Batter hie sknll, or paunch him with a stake, 
Or cat his weazand with thy knife. B«member, 
Fint to pOMesH his books, for without them 
He's but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command. They all do hate him 
Ae rootedly as I. Bum hut his booke." 

The island, as the sphere of Wisdom, is also the 
sphere of government. The other spirits, who, Caliban 
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thinks, bate Prospero " as rootedly as I," are symbolical 
of the o£Bcers of the law. It is notorious that the mob 
always imagines that these officers will revolt and side 
with itself. 

"Ariel. Thi« will I tell my marter." 
" The providence that's in a watchful state, 
Eqowi almoat every grain of Plutus gold : 
Finda bottom in the incomprehenaive deep», 
Ketptflact vrUh thought, and BlragBtlike the gods, 
Doea thoughtH unveil in their dumh cradles," 

T^oitii* and Crtstida, Act iiL, Scene 3. 

Ariel (Thought) is hera the Providence which " keeps 
place with thought," 
Caliban and his companions start upon their enter- 



" Flont era, and scout em. Thought is free." 
" Galibam. That's not tiie tuoe.' (Ariel playa the tune on a 

tatwr and pipe). 
Thej- think of the tune, and they are led on by their 

own wild thoughts. 

" Gaubah. The isle is full of noises. 

Sounds, and sweet aiii, that give delight, and hart not ; 
Sometimes a thousand twangling inetrumente 
Will hum about mine ean ; and sometimes voices, 
That if I then had waked after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again ; and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and show riches 
Eeady to drop upon me, that when I waked 
I cried to dream again." 

Thus the will refers to the phenomena of mind amidst 
which it lives, but which are independent of it. There 
is a tiny rent through which the body of the allegory 
appears, when Caliban classes dreaming among the 
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phenomena of the isle. The isle then is the mind, we 
may say at onca 

And thus may the ignorant man refer to the phen- 
omena of civilisation, of culture, amidst which he lives, 
and in England dream of becoming rich and a Calibanic 
art patron. 

Finally, from this (Act iv., Scene 2), I must cull a 
curious remark of 

" Stifh&ho. I ewun, ere I couKI recover the ihore, five and 
thirty lesf^es, off and on." 

This I take to be a personal allusion. Shakespeare 
" swam " through the sea of humanity to Stratford, 
before he could touch shore, before, in the country and in 
contemplation, bis mind freed it^lf of sensuality. And 
Stratford is one hundred and eleven miles from London 
(Black's Qmde io WarwickshiTe). 

My sceptical, but most cherished reader, 

" How all occasions do inform againat thee, 
To spur thy dnll delay !" 

But now we will follow Commander-in-Chief Ptoa- 
pero's eagle glance, as it directs itself from Ferdinand, 
the better self, at the head of the youth of the world, 
steadily marching to the van, over Caliban and his 
comrades, that daifed the world aside, the surging 
passions and the surging mob, to Alonso, the old Adam 
of ambition, the old world of self-interest, still marking 
time. Superseded, unable to control the will and the 
mob, looking for but too blind to see the advancing 
plumes of the new Adam, and of the sons and servants 
of wisdom, he has nevertheless not yet yielded up the 
command of man. He represents, therefore, man as a 
whole, though man in a state of moral convulsion. 
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" OoNZALO. By'r lakin, I can go no furtlier, sii ; 
My old bones ache ; here'a a maze trod, indeed, 
Of forth-righta and meanders ; by your patieDce, 
1 needs must lest me." 

Here Gonzalo is quite abstract. Hope is exhausted. 
Not all the devious paths the mind takes can recover 
the better self, which is to be found by scaling the eyes 
of sloth and ambition, Imm^ately Gonzalo (hope) 
has thus spoken, Alonso (the mind of man) puts off 
hope. 

" AiiONSO. Old lord, I cannot blame tbee. 
Who am myself attached with weariness 
To the dulling of my spirits ! Sit down and rest. 
Even here will I pnt off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer ; he is drowned, 
Whom thus we stray to find ; and tbe sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him go." 

" Well, let h'm go," almost the words, " well let him 
go if he will," that Bunyan used in his wrestle with the 
Holy Spirit, as he tells us iu his Grace Abounding. 

" Amtonio. I am right glad that he's so out of hope, 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolved to effect. 

SxB. The next advantage will we take thoroughly. 
Antonio. Let it be to-night ; 
For, now they are oppressed with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, use such vigilance. 
As when they are fresh. 
Sebastian. I say, to-nigbt : no more." 

This is quite in the style of Bunyan. Now that the 
mind is out of hope, sloth and ambition hope to regain 
possession of it. 

SoUmn and strange music, and Proepero above, in- 
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vitiile. Enter several strange shapes, bringinff in a 
hanguet. They dance dbovi it vnth gentle actions of 
salutation, and inviting the king, etc., to eat, they depart. 

But when the king, etc., are about to eat — Tkumder 
and lightning. Enter And, like a Itarpy, claps his 
wiii^s upon the table, attd vrUh quaint device the banquet 
vanishes. 

The island, as the sphere of wisdom, is the sphere of 
the theatre. Prospero, invisible in this scene, is 
Shakespeare presiding invisibly over the production 
of one of his own pieces, a play — eay, MaAeth — upon 
ambition. The banquet is the play, Alonso is ihe mind 
of man to which it is played. The strange shapes are 
the actors : — 

" People of tlie ialand, 
Who, though they are of monstronB ehape^ yet note 
Theii mannera are more gentle kind, than of 
Our human generation, you gliall find 
Many, nay almoat any.' 
Prospero thinks with tiie poet, 
" The play's the thing 
In which I'll catch the conscience." 

Ariel (Thought), like a harpy, is conscience. 

"Ariel. You are three men of sin, whom destiny, 
That hath to iuatrument this lower world, 
And what ia in it, the never surfeited aea 
Hath caused to belch up, you, and on this island 
Where man doth not inhabit, you, moogit men 
Beinfi moat unfit to live." 

The human race has tumetl against injustice, and 
the mind, corrupted by criminal ambition, has been 
driven into letieat and contemplation, both by the 
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indignation of men and its own remorse. As Frospero 
raised the tempest, be is one with destiny, wiUi the 
law of nature. 

" Ariel. I hare made 70U road ; 

And even with aach like valour, men hong and drown 
Their proper selvea." (They draw their sworda). 

For the voice of the conscience is the voice of the 
proper self. 

" Ariel. Yoa foole ! I and mj fellows 

Are iiutnimente of fate. The elements, 
Of whom your aworda are tempered, may as well 
Woond the load winda, or with bemoeked-at ataba 
Kill the still closing waters, as diminish 
One dowle that's in my plume; ray fellow-miniaters 
Are alike invulnerable." 
Conscience is a minister of fate, for it ia inevitable 
that its voice should be heard, and that it should speak 
with this or the other "miraculous organ." And the 
tide of thought is like the tide of the sea. It is the 
hand of DestiQ7 that drives on the advancing waves. 
"Ariel. If you could hurt, 

Your awords are now too maaay [or youi stoeDgtha 
And could not be nplifted.' 

For 

"Conacience doth make cowards of us all." 

EumXd. 
"Ariel. Bat, remember, 

For that's my business to you, that you three 
From Milan did enpplant good Prospero ; 
Exposed unto the sea, which hath requit it, 
Him, and his innocent child : for which foul deed 
The powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incensed the seas and shores, yea, all the ereatnrei 
Against your peace." 
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You dethroned Heavenly Wisdom from ito authority 
over your conduct, and left Wisdom and Grace to shift 
for themselves. But you find now, when yon have 
made shipwreck of yourselves, that virtue is necessary. 
" AsiBL. Thee of thy son, Alonso, 

Thej have bereft ; and do pronounce bj me. 
Lingering perdition — worse than any death 
Cui be at once — shall, step by step, attend 
You and your ways ; whose wraths to guard you from — 
Which here, in this most desolate isle, else fslla 
Upon youi heads — is nothing bnt heart's sorrow, 
And a dear life ensuing." 

You have lost your better self, your youthful 
innocence and happiness; and unless you obey this 
call to repentance, from this time, you are doomed for 
the remainder of your life to a liogering perdition of 

disaster and guilty misery. 

He vanishes in thunder : then to toft mtmc, enter ike 
ahapee again, and davM with mops and mows, and carry 
out the lahle. 

" Alonbo. Oh, it is monstrous ! monstions ! 

Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper ; it did hata my tre«pa» : 
Therefore my son i' the ooze is bedded, and 
I'll seek him deeper than e'er plummet sounded. 
And with him there lie mudded. 

Sebauti&n. But one fiend at a time, 
111 fight their legions o'er. 
Ahtonio. I'll be thy second. 

GoN. All three of them are desperate. Their great gntlt. 
Like poison Riven to work a great time after, 
Now 'gins to bite the epirits. I do beseech you. 
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That are of anpjiler jomUi, follow them awiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecstasy 
Maj now provoke them to." 

Id despair, hope (Qonzalo) is left behind. Man 
thinks his better self Bunk in the " ooze of the salt 
deep," the pollution of sin, and the thought is so un- 
bearable, that to escape it he would himself sink, at 
least to rest, though in a dishonoured grave. 

The scene is very like the scene of the play before 
the king in Samlet, Act iii.. Scene 2. Hamlet, the pro- 
vider of the play, though not invisible, is in the position 
of Prospero, and makes his asides like Prospero. 
Tnimpet sounds, the dumb show enters. 

" EiMQ. Have you heard the argmnent. la there no offence in 
itt . . . 

" Hahlit. Your Hajeaty, and we that have &ee souls, it touchei 
iu not Let the galled jade wince ; our withers are nnwrung." 

So, in The Tempest, the king fears at first to taste the 
banqnet, but the " free soul " of Gonzalo is prepared to 
feed without question. 

" Skbastiak. Will't please you taste of vbat is beie T 
Alokso. Not I. 

OoHZAiiO. Faith, sir, you need not fear ;" 
tut— 

" Hahlbt. I have heard 
That gaUty creatures sitting at a play. 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene. 
Been struck so to tlie soul, that presently 
They have proclaimed tbeii malefactions." 

And ae in The Temped at the banquet, eo in EamUi 
at the play, " the king rises." 
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" OfBUJa. The king risei. 
Uahlct. What ! frighted with lalM fire ! 
QuUM. How Ektm mj lord I 
Pot.0Bin8. Give o'er the play. 
ElKQ. Give me oome light ; awaj. 
All. Lights, lights, Lights ! " 

[£mint oU ncwpt ITimiiM and H'onitio} 
Even the " mopa and mows " of the strange shapes, aa 
they take away the table, find their counterpart, Uiougfa 
not in the conduct of the " players " in Samlet, yet in 
the exultant mockeiy of their master. 

" Haulbt. Whj let the stricken deer go weep, 

The heart ungalled ptaj . 
For some must watch, and some most weep, 

So runs the world away. 

" Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers (if the rest of my 
fortunes turn Turk with me), with two provincial roaes on my 
raiaed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of players, sir ? 

" Hah. Ah, ah I Come some music, come the recorden. 
For if the king like not the comedy. 
Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy." 

If Matbeth, or even the banquet scene in Matbeth, 
was played before Alouso, the Criminally Ambitious, 
one cannot wonder at the effect produced. For Mac- 
beth of all the plays most fulfils Hamlet's idea of what 
a dramatist would do, 

" Had he the motive, and tiie cue for passion, 
That I have ) He would drown the stage with teaia, 
And cleave the genend ear with horrid speech, 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the fiee. 
Confound the ignorant i and amaze, indeed, 
The veiy faculties of eyes and eara." 

Xhu8 the poet would convert the world by the 
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theatre. £ut the banquet, as symbolical of au appeal 
to conscience, is susceptible of as many interpretations 
as there are modes of appeal to conscience. I adopt 
the one which appears to me most recommended, with- 
out exclndiog any. I should say that the poet, in his 
generalising way, took care to write so that the banquet 
might be applicable symbolically to all modes of appeal, 
but that at the same time the mode of the theatre, and 
even a particular scene, the banquet scene in Ma:httK, 
was specially present to his thoughts. 

Bat Prospero in this scene is also that invisible 
Heavenly Wisdom, which speaks in the mind of man by 
the voice of conscience. (I use this word " Heavenly " 
only metaphorically.) And this Wisdom is present, and 
works both in the sorrow for the old life, and the joy 
for the new. It is at the same time burning up the 
old life and the old world, and creating a new. 

" Pbobpebo. Uy high charms work, 

And thete^ mine enemies, are all knit up 
In their diBtractiona j they now are in my power ; 
And in these fits I'll leave them, while I viwt 
Tonng Ferdinand, whom they suppose is drowned, 
And his and mine lov^ darliDg." 

Then, with the better self, whose joy is concurrent 
with, or alternating with, or the obverse of the old selfs 
despair. Wisdom thus converses : — 

" Prospero. If I have too anaterely punished you, 
Yonr compensation makes amends ; for I 
Have given you here a third of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live, whom onu again 
I lender to thj hand." 

The ideal is threefold, of beauty, truth, and love. 
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10&. " Fair, kind and tme have often lived alone, 

Which three till now never kept eeat in one." 

And Miraada ie apecially lore or virtue, and there- 
fore a third of the ideal for which wisdom lives. But 
in virtue, of coarse, beauty and truth manifeet themselves 
also. " Virtue is beauty " {Twelfth Night), m included 
in beauty, but beauty includes more than virtue. That 
Miranda is tendered " once again " by Prospero, after 
the outbreak of Caliban and the despair of Alonso, 
recalls the circumstances of Shakespeare's reconciliation 
with the ideal after those London experiences in which 
he had strayed from it. 

"Frosfbho. All thy veiationa, 
Were but mj trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the teeL" 
119. " benefit of ill, now I find troe, 

That better is bj evil still made better." 
117. " Mj appeal eaja I did strive to prove. 

The constancy and virtue of yoor love" ((.<., of the 
love of tb« idsaL) . 
" Pros. Then, as my gift, and thine own acquiaition. 
Worthily purchased, take my daughter." 
The ideal is as idea the gift of Wisdom, but it has 
also to be realised, acquired, won. 
" Pbobpbro. Bat, 

If thou dost break her virgin knot before 
All sanctimomooa ceremonies maj 
With fall and holy rite be ministered. 
No sweet aspersion ahall the heavens let fitll. 
To make this contract grow ; but barren hftt«. 
Sour-eyed disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly. 
That you shall bate it both ; therefore, take beed, 
As flymen's lamps shall light you." 
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These " sanctimonious ceremonies," the precedent 
tftithfal observance of which testifies to a mind in die 
lovers well calculated to preserve their subsequent 
happiness, are, otherwise, the series of eymbolical eventa 
to the conclusion of the play. For before the ideal can 
be fitly embraced, so that happiness shall be the fruit 
of the union, the mind itself must have absolutely 
ceased to serve two masters, the old self must be dead. 
If not, suppose love to meet with ingratitude, then the 
old self reappears. The mind is unhappy, and cannot 
brook ingratitude. It was not, therefore, fully prepared 
to act ideally. But beyond this the world must have 
been converted to the ideal, before that can be in action 
all that it is in contemplation. At present love must 
be limited by justice : not by justice to oneself, however. 
All love brings all sufiering, and suffering is not the end 
of virtue, but happiness. Yet this sufiering may be 
the highest happiness, as show and seal of ideal fulfil- 
ment, and as conscious means of drawing all men to it, 
and so to love. It is made happiness by love of love. 
But justice is a duty of love to mankind. For, unlimited 
by justice, love is a stumbling-block, and injury to the 
world. Therefore, love without justice must perceive 
that it is worse than hate, and hate itself. 

The mind and the world have yet to be prepared for 
the pure ideal of love by certain " sanctimonious cere- 
monies " which are to follow presently. 

In the meantime, Prospero by Ariel, the poet by his 
imagination, presents a masque symbolical of the future ; 
or Heavenly Wisdom conjures up in thought a dream 
of the future happiness of the world, to be achieved by 
the world at the marriage of Ferdinand and Miranda, 
Prince Posterity and the Ideal. 
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EiUer Iris. The bow of peace is set in the clouds, a 
token ot a covenaot between heaven and earth, between 
Uie ideal and man. 

107. " Peace proclaimi olives of endleas a^e." 
Enter Ceres, Earth. 

" Cbkbb. Tell rae, beavenl j bow, 

If VenuB, or her son,ae thou dost koow, 
Do now attend the queen) Since thej did'plot 
The means that dnakj Dis mj daoghteT got, 
Her and her blind boy's scandal'd company 
I have forsworn. 

law. Ot her society 
Be not afraid, I met her deity 
Cnttinf; the donds toward* Paphoa ; and her son 
DoTe-drawn with her. Here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 
Whose vows are that no bed-rite shall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted ; but in vain ; 
Mar's hot minion is returned again; 
Her waspish- headed son has broke his arrowB, 
Swears he will shoot no more, hut play with sparrows, 
And be a boy outright." 
Man and the world are to be delivered from lust. 
Hymen is to be " god of every town " {At You Like It), 
Venus and Cupid are to take flight 
" Since they did plot 
Tht moini HuU diujty Dit my dav^dtr got." 

What a line ! Thundering out of the blue ! Earth's 
daughter, who is she ? Who is Prosperina 1 
" One more unfortunate. 
Weary of breath ; 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death," 
to be Spouse of Caliban, and Queen of Hell 
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Therefore, Venus and the sign of the blind Cupid are 
to be banished from the earth, and Hymen to be "god 
of every town." 

Evivr Jiino, Heaven. 

"JcHO. How doet my bounteoUB gUter? Go with me 
To blen the twain that they may prwperous be 
And honoured in their ieaue," 
Then Heaven and Earth combine to pour their 
blessings upon Ferdinand and Miranda, the new Adam 
and new Eve, who, in sweet abstraction, behold in vision 
their innumerable particulars, their innumerable issue, 
the " sunburnt sicklemen" and "temperate nymphs," 
the men and women of the future, encounter in country 
footing before them upon the lawns of the New 
Paradise, 

"Adam, the goodliest man of men since horn 
Hia Rons, the fairest of ber daugbten, Eve." 
But suddenly — 

" Prosfebo. I bad forgot that fonl conspiracj 
Of the beast Caliban, and bis confederates. 
Against mj life ; the niiuate of their plot 
la almost come. (7*0 tjnntt.) Well done, avoid, no more." 
[To a itrange,tutUtnB, and confuted >u>iit they heavily raniiL] 

Before man is prepared to embrace the ideal, the will 
must be subdued. Before the Millennium Satan must 
be chained down, folly, vice, and barbarism, and the 
many-headed beast, must be brought under the iron 
rule of law. Till this be accomplished the Millennium 
is but a vision. 

" pROSFBBa These oar acton, 

As I foretold jou, were nil spirits, and 
An melted into air, into tUn air." 
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The actors were symbols, and are melted into thought, 
into unconsciousness. 

" PROSFBRO. And, like the baseleaa hbric of this Tuion 
The cloud-capped towen, the j^oi^eons palaces, 
The Bolemn templet, the great globe itaelf, 
Veo, all which it inherit, Ghalt ditaolve ; 
And, like thia insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such staff 
As dreama are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep." 

We have been familiar, in the coarse of this play, with 
the idea of life as will, and now we have the idea of it 
as representation. This is the modern notion of the 
world as will and representation, fore-conceived by 
Shakespeare. It would appear, however, that since will 
is but thought of act, tjiought but revived sensation, 
and act but a series of sensations, the notion should be 
of the world as representation only. 

" Phobpeho. Come with a thought . . . Ariel, come ! 
Ariel. Thv thoi^hta I cleave to." 

The poet thus openly asserted Ariel's noumenoD, 
because Ariel is to be employed in a manner which 
tends to obscure it 

"Prosfero. Spirit, 

We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 

Ariel. Aj, mj commander, when I presented Ceres, 
1 thought to have told thee of it" 

Ceres, "Earth," suggested the thought of Caliban, 
" Thou earth, thou." 

" Pros. Say again, where didat thou leave these vwlets 1 
Ariel. ... I charmed their ears. 
That, calf-like, they my lowing followed, through 
Toothed briera, sharp fanes, pricking goss, and thorns, 
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Which entered their frail shina ; at laat I left them 
I' the filthr mantled pool bejond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chini, that the foal lake 
CentuDk their feet" 
The will, and men of rode will in rebellion, meet 
with unhappy incidents and disagreeable embarrase- 
menta, and at last touch bottom in a very slough ai 
bestial riot and excess. 

"The cloyed will, 
That utiate yet unsatiatied desire, 

That tub both filled and runniDg, raTening firat the lamb. 
Longs after for the garbaRe." 

CVmWifM, Act i., Scene 0. 
"PROSPKBO. A devil, n born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can nerer stick ; on whom my pains 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost ; 
And as, with age, hia body uglier grows. 
So his mind cankers. I will plague them all, 
Even to roaring." 
The will, and men of rude will, are not to be indulged 
by Wisdom ; for indulged they do not change, but 
increase and grow strong in their native quality. They 
must be subdued and chastened. 

"Peobpebo. This was well done, my bird. 
Thy shape invisible retain tfaou still." 
Having asserted Ariel's noumenon, the poet now 
reasserts his general invisibility and anaubstantiaUty 
as mere poetic symbol. 

" Pegs. The trumpery in my house, go bring it hither. 
For stale to catch those thieves. 
Abikl. I go, I go." 

[.Bs-mttr Xrid louicn wiA ^lubntn; oppofsl.] 
" pROBPERo. Come, hang them on this line." 
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We have growD coDviaced that Ariel is a symbol of 
thought But the poet was quite right in thinkiDg that 
this present action of Ariel's would be at first sight a 
little disconcerting to our convictions. 

There is a savour of realism about carrying garments 
and haoging them on a line, which there is not about 
carrying men and putting them on an island, or fetching 
dew from the " still-vexed Bermoothes," or even playing 
on a tabor and pipe. But these garments are sym- 
bolical. They represent the garb, the mask, tJie 
uninformed semblance of wisdom or of truth. To the 
mind in the folly of moral doubt, and biassed by the 
will, evil comes to seem good, and the false true. And 
it is Thought, imagination, which thus baits evil and 
falsehood with the semblance of goodness and truth. 
114. "Tis flaltei; in 1117 seeing. 

And my great mind most kinglj' drinke it np : 
Uine eye well knows what with his gust is 'greeing. 
And to hia palate doth prepare the cup, 
If it be poisoned, 'tis the lesser ain, 
That mine eye loves it, and doth firat begin. 

137. " Why of eyes' falsehood hast thou forged hooks, 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied { 
Why should my h^art think that a sevenl plot. 
Which my heart kuoWe the wide world's common place ? 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say, this is not, 
To pnt fair truth upon so foul a face ? 
In things right true my heart and eyes have erred. 
And to this false plague are they now transferred." 

It is nevertheless Truth (Prospero) that makes imagi- 
nation (Ariel) see the false as true. 

1 13. " Incapable of more, replete with you, 

Hy moet true mind thus raaketh mine eye nntme." 
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This symbol of apparel we shall find employed also 
in Cyrahtlim, where Cloten (evil) assumes the garments 
of Posthumns (good). 

Bat Prospero's garments are hung upon a line, a hair- 
line. And indeed it requires not a little subtlety of 
mind to make the false seem true. This " hair" line is 
in short nothing other than that celebrated hair, which 
has been so often split, upon the ninth part of which 
Hotspur was ready to cavil, and of which it was said 
that Hudibras — 

" CouM diatinguish and divide 
A htur 'twixt Muth and touth-weit side." 

"TaiNCULO. King Stephano ! O worthy peer! worthy 
Stephano ! 
Look what a waidrobe is here for thee ! 

Caliban. Let it alone, fool ; it is but trash. 

Stiphaso, Put off that gown, Trinculo; by this hand, 111 
have that gown." 

The will by itself fights against truth and goodness. 
But the mind does not consent to gratify the will with- 
out persuading itself of, without adopting some sem< 
blance of, virtue. Id its folly of moral doubt, by hair- 
splitting, it finds that semblance, and sensnality seizes 
upon it for its justification. 

"Stiphako- MirtreBB line, is not this my jerkin I Now is the 
jerkin under the line ; now, jerkin, you ore like to lose your hair, 
and proTe a bald jerkin." 

This quaint tittle nicety, being interpreted, means : — 

"SKNsnALiTT. HaTe I not truth on my side! Granted, it 
hai^ by a hair. And the hair is like to snap, and th« tnth 
prove only the aemblance of truth." 

Caliban, though protesting, has yet to help bear away 
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the garments. It is for will that the mind se^s the 
semblance of truth. But the will fears that in the 
search for the semblance, the mind may encounter the 
reality. For it is by the power of truth itself that the 
mind seeks its semblance. And this power of truth 
ever increases, until it purges the mind of doubt and 
sensuality, and subdues the will with the terrors of its 
own consequences, and conquers the world, and lets slip 
its potent ministers to hunt down and tame barbarism, 
vice and folly, 

\A noiM t>} h.vmier* heard. Enter divert ipiritt tit (A« 
Aape of honnd*, awl hunt tiimt abovi. Pntpero 
and Arigl letttng Ihem on.* 
"Prospxro. Hej, Mountain, Uey ! 
AaiEL. Silver, there it goes ! Silver '. 
Pros. Fury I Fury ! There, tjrant, there ! Hark, Hark ! 
[Caliban, Stephetno, and Trwevto art drmn out. 
Qo charge my Koblins that they grind their Joints 
With dry eonvulsione ; ahorten up their ainews 
With aged cramps, and more pinch-spotted make them 
Than pard or cat a-mountain. 
Ariel. Hark, they roar 1 

PaoBFERo. Let them be hunted soundly. At tbia hoar 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies." 

At the end of this fourth act of The Tempest, and 
before beginning my interpretation of the tremendous 
fifth act, I will quote from Robert Chester's book. 
Love's Martyr, The Epode of Ben Jonson. This Epode 
will be easily recognised as the germ of The Temped, 
and in it the reader will find my interpretation so far 
of the play, an interpretation which I hope has already 
taken strong possession of his mind, confirmed in im> 
portant particulars. 
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But first, ID the Zov^'s Martyr itself, it will be remem- 
bered that Nature brings the Phoenix to the Isle of 
Faphos, where it finds a mate in the woe-worn Turtle 
Dove. These four. Nature, the Phcenix, the Turtle Dove, 
and the Isle of Paphos have their counterparts respect- 
ivelj' in The Tempest, in Prospero, Miranda, Ferdinand, 
and the nameless island in which the scene is laid. 
With such a Phcenix as Miranda on the island, Sebastian 
was justified in saying, in Act iii.. Scene 3 — 
" SiBASTiAN. Now I will believe . . . 

. . . that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phtenix' throne, one pboeniz 
At this boor reigning there." 

BEN JONSOK'S EPODE. 
"Not to know vice at all, and keep true state, 
U vMvt and not fate. 
Next to tliat virtue is to know vice well. 
And htr black spiphl tepd; 
Which to effect (since no breast is so rare 
Or safe, but she'll procure 
Some way of entrance) we must plant a guard 
Of thmigku, to watch and ward 
At the eye and ear, the ports unto the mtnd^ 
That no strange or unkind 
Object arrive there, but the heart, our fpy, 
Qivt huwUdge intlanlly, 
To wakeful Beaton, our afftctwiii King; 
Who, in the examining, 
Will quickjj taste the treason, and commit, 
Cloee, the close cause of it 
Tisthe securest policy we have 
To make our inue ovir slavt. 
But this true course is not embraced by many. 
By maii^ ! Scarce by a»y. 
{Gf, Act iiL, Scene 3. — " Many I nay, almost tM>y>") 
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For ntktr our nfftctiou* do rebel. 

Or iIm th* imtintt, 

That Aould ring 'Utrum to Iht^htari, doth sleep : 

Or Bome great UKUight doth keep (at ambition) 

Back the intelligence, and falsely swenra 

They're baae and idle fean 

Whereof the ioyal cenuaena so complaint. 

Thus by liute tvbtU (raim, 

Do lewral poutMU invad* Oi» ntind, 

And Urik$ our rtaton blind. 

Of which usurping rauk, «ome have thought lore 

The fint ; aa prone to more 

Hoet frequent tumults, horrors, and nnreata 



But this doth from Ou cloud of Error grow 

IFluch thvt (M over-blow. 

The thing they here call love is blind deaire, 

Armed with bow, ahafta, «nd fire : 

IncoDBtant like tiu Mao/ whence 'tis bom, 

Kough, swelling, like a eiarm, 

With tchovi oho taili ridit on the twg« of fear, 

And boiii at if he were 

1% a con/tnuol temped Now true love 

No such effects doth prove ; 

That is an essence far more gentle, fine. 

Pure, perfect, imj, divine^ 

It is a golden chain, let down from heaven, 

Whose links are bright and even ; 

That fslb like sleep on lovers, and combines 

The soft and sweetest minds 

In equal knots : this bears no branda, nor darts 

To murder different hearts, 

Bnt, in a calm and godlike unity, 

PreMTVes community. 

0, who is he that, in this peace enjoys 

The Elixir of all joys ) 

A form more freah than are the Eden bowers, 

And Luting as her flowers ; 
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Richer than Time, and u Time's Tirtue, rare ; 

Sober as saddest cue ; 

A fixed thought, an eye untaught to glance ; 

Who blest with such high chance. 

Would, at euggeetion of a sleep desire 

Cast himself from the spire 

Of all his happiness % But, soft ; I hear 

Somt ndotu Fool drltvi near ' 

That cries, we dream, and swears there's no such thing 

Ab this chaste love we sing. 

Peace, Luxury / thou are like one of those 

Who, being at sea, suppose, 

Because thej move, the continent doth so. 

No, Vice, we let thee know. 

Though thf wild thoughts with sparrow's wings do fly. 

Turtles can chastely die ; 

And yet (in this to express ourselves more clear) 

We do not number here 

Such spirits as are only continent, 

Because lusVs means are spent ; 

Or those who doubt the common mouth of fame, 

And for their place and name, 

Cannot so safely sin ; their chastity 

Is mere necessity ; 

Nor mean we those, whom vows in consuence 

Have filled with abstinence ; 

Though we acknowledge, who can so abstain, 

Makes a most blessed gain. 

He that, for love of goodness, hateth ill. 

Is more crown worthy still 

Than he, which for sin's penalty forbears ; 

His heart sins, thot^h he fear^ 

But we propose a person like our Dove, 

Oraced with a Phienix' love'; 

A beauty of that clear and sparkling light, 

Wtniid ijuikt a day of night, 

Andtttm lite UatkattoTTov to bright joy*. ■ 

(QT. Act iii., Scene 1.) 
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WhoM odorout breath deatroys 

All tute of bittemesB, and make* the kir 

Aa swaet at the u fair : 

A bod; so IiarmoniouBlj composed 

Aa if nature diacloeed 

AQ htr hid ripTimttry in tKat oru feature I 

(Act iii., Scene 1.) 
0, BO divine a creature 

Who could be false to 1 Chiefly when he knowi 
How onlj she bestowt 
The wealthy treodure of her love on him ; 
Making his fortunes swim 
Id the fall flood of her admired perfection f 
What savage brute affection 
Would not be fearful to offend a dame 
Of this excelling frame 1 
Much more a noble and right generous mind, 
To virtuous moods inclined, 
That knovji Ae Ktight of guilt; he will refrain 
From thoughts of such a strain, 
And to his sense object this sentence ever, 
Man may leeurely gin, but it^ely ntver." 
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Cohhander-in-Chiep Prospero's CWisdom'a) authority 
over the mind and over the world is now undisputed. 
The sullen and superseded Alonsn, the old Adam of 
ambition and self-interest, and the revolted Caliban, will 
and the mob, have alike surrendered at discretion. 
Therefore, now. Wisdom's task is reorganization, order 
peace. 

" Pros. Say, my eipiiit, 

How fares the king and his followers f 
Abl Confined tt^ther 

In the same fashion as jou gave in charge ; 

Just as yon left them, all prisoneni, sir, 

In the line-grove, which weather-fends your cell ; 

They cannot budge till your release." 

To the power of Wisdom over the mind of the world 
corresponds its laaterial power, its command of govern- 
ment and force. So that, the faster the governing 
classes become wise, the faster they must become wise, 
or perish. This is one sense in which Alonso and his 
companions are confined together. But there is another 
flense in which they are prisoners. I'rospero left them 
" all knit up in their distractions," 
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" Cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in 
To saucy doubta and fears.' 

MocbtA. 

like Hamlet, the mind cannot budge. It is in the 
gtove, where it cannot distinguish between good and 
evil, where, Hamlet says, "There is nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so," but where 
Wisdom distinguishes, and from within which it pro- 
nounces its saving oracles. We have been already in 
this grove : it is the grove of the Inu^nary line, of the 
Wizard Hair, upon which hung the semblances of 
Truth : already Wisdom has pronounced one oracle, and 
sensuality has fled. This region of moral dubiety 
Shakespeare christens punningly the " line-grove." 

"Ariel. The king. 

His brother, and yours, abide all tliree distracted ; 
And the remainder monming over them, 
Brimful of sorrow and dismay ; but chie&y 
Him that jou termed, sir, the good old lord, Gonzalo ; 
His teora run down his beaid like winter's drops 
From eaves of reeds." 

Ambition and sloth still struggle despairingly for 
their hold on the mind. . It is goodness that repents — 
" Sim, that you termed, sir, the good old lord, Gonzalo," 
and sheds tears of contrition. 

" Ariel. Your charm so strongly works 'em 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pros. Dost thou think so, spirit I 

Ariel. Mine would, sir, were I human. 

Pros. And mine shall. 
Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their affections! and shall not myself, 
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One of their kind, that reliali, all as eliarpljr, 
Pasgion aa they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art ) 
Though with theii high wroii){8 I am struck to the quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reanon 'gainst my fury 
Do I take part ; the rarer nction ig 
In virtue than in vengeance ; they being penitent. 
The sole drift of my purpose doth eitend 
Not a frown further. Go, release them, Ariel ; 
My charms I'll break, their seuscs I'll restore, 
And they shall be themselves. 
Ariel. I'll fetch them, air." 

The mind, conscious of repentance, thinks that it 
might now be granted release from its distractions, 
surcease of sorrow, that it might now hear, like the 
ambassadors to the isle of Apollo in the Winter's Tale, 
the " voice of the oracle," by which " something rare even 
then will rush to knowledge." And it is brought from 
the grove to the temple itself of Wisdom, but not to 
hear the oracle from the lips of an Apollo or a god, 
but from the lips of human Wisdom, the Wisdom that 
is in humanity, now triumphant in the person of its 
wise men. 

" Dios. I shall report. 

For moat it caught me, the celestial habits 
(Methinks so I should term them) and the reveienee 
Of the grave wearers." 

H^vattr't Talt, Act iii. 

And this oracle of Wisdom finds confirmation in the 
manifest teaching of Nature. N'ature, the wisdom of 
humanity, and iis wise men, are represented by Prospero, 
by the poet. The poet having in his play Bymbolically 
brought the world to repentance, now takes pity upon 
it, and restores it to Grace and happiness. He projecte 
himself forward, and conceives himself as the Son of 
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Man, appearing in the fulness of time to judge the 
earth. 

" Pros. Ye elvea of hills, and standing lakes, and groves,'' 
Ye thoughts of nature, — 

" Pkob. And je that on the sands with printlesi feet. 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back ;" 
and of human life — 

" Pros. Yon demi-puppeta, that 
B7 moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; " 
you actors, who safeguard a miod in ignorance by show- 
ing an image of vice, which to inDocence, 
"To such neat excellence opposed, 
Should uioke desjie Toniit emptinesti, 
Not so allured to feed." 

Cijinbeline, Act i.. Scene 6. 
" Pros. And you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight muahrooras ; that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew ;" 
and all ye fancies, of such stuff as dreams are made on ; 
" Pros. By whose aid. 
Weak maatcra though ye be, I have hedimraed 
Tlie noontide sun," 
the radiance of Heavenly Wisdom, the natural sub- 
ject of which is the ideal, not its opposite, and its 
natural method art, not Calibanic science : 

100. "Darkening thy power, to lend base subjects light." 
"Pros. Called forth the mutinous winds," 
the reluctant " moody " thoughts, 

"Pros. And, 'twixt the green sea and the azure vault. 
Set roaring war ;" 
set wai between truth and human life, lashed error 
and vice with the scourge of truth. 
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" Pros. To the dreml mttliog thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove'a stout oak 
With hi« own bolt" 
Ib particular, I have written Coriolanus, in which I 
showed a pioud man destroyed by his own pride. 

"Sbcond Guard. The worth j fellow ie our general. He is the 
rock, the oak, not to be wind ehaken." 

CorioUinui, Act v., Scene 2. 
"Vol. Speak to me, son: 
Thou hast affected the tine strainit of honour. 
To imitate the graces of the gods; 
To te&r with thunder the wide cheeka o' the air, 
And yet to charge thy sulphur with a bolt 
That should but rive an oak." 

Act v., Scene 3. 
In Act v.. Scene 3, of Coriolanus, are two other lines 
which present correspondences with this speech of 
Prospero'a. 

" Cob. Let the mulinmu winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainst the fierj aun." 

" Pros. The rtrong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spnrs plncked np 
The pine and cedar." 

I have written also Antony and Cleopatra, in which I 
showed a monarch of half the world destroyed by bis 
own vices even as " the rack dielimns." 

" Ant. Sometimes we see a cloud that's dragonish ; 

A vapour sometimes like a bear or lion, 

A towered citadel, a pendent rock, 

A fork'd mountain, or blue promontory, 

IVith treei npon'l, that rwd vnio the world, 

And mock our eyes with air : thou hast seen these sights. 

They are black vesper's pageants ; 

That which is now a horse, even with a thought 

The rack disUmns, and makes it iudislinct, 

As water is in water. 
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Uj good kiuve, Eros, itoio tAy eapbitn ii, 
Even such a body : here &ni I, Antony, 
Yft cannot laep (Ait wMhXt Aape, my htavt." 

But these achievements of the poet are also the 
achievements of destiny, of Truth, in history. Destiny 
overthrew Coriolanus and Antony, and rnnny others, 
their later simulars, hy the laws of Nature and of 
human life, by their own vices and errors, which 
bedimmed their wisdom, and set them at enmity witli 
the Truth until they were "rips for shaking." So 
Macbeth found his errors, — 
" Such artificial sprites 

As by the Btrength of their illnsion, 

Shalt draw him on to his confusion. 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 

His hopes 'hove wisdom, grace, and fear," 
until — 

" Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 

Put on their instruments." 

Men in their vices and errors are demi-puppets of 
destiny. 

" Paos. Qraves, ai my command, 

Have waked their sleepers; oped, and let them forth 
By my so potent art." 

The poet raised ghosts in Hamlet, JiUius Caaar, and 
Macbeth. But in addition to this, the very object of 
his art, durii^ the last twelve years, has been the 
resurrection of the dead, in Christ's true meaning of 
the phrase, the resurrection of the dead in trespasses 
and sins, to life in virtue, in the ideal, eternal life. 
And this also is the inevitable work of destiny. Truth 
in history, experience, is the great converter of men. 
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" Pbob. But this rough magic 

I here abjure." 

The poet abjures Calibanic science ; and Wisdom in 
general will take off the mantle of prophecy when 
there is no longer need for it And Truth will cease 
to manifest itself in history by terrible judgments, as 
soon as men cease to be led on by vice and error. 
" Pros. And when I have required 

Some heavenlj music {which even now I do), 
To work mine end upon their senses, that 
This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 
Bnry it certain fathonu in the earth. 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I'll drown my book." 

This heavenly music is the music of the thoughts, 
flowing into the mind from Heavenly Wisdom, dissolving 
the airy charm of doubt The staff is the prophetic 
staff or rod wherewith to chasten humanity ; and the 
book is the record of the sins of humanity, the " record- 
ing angel's book." 

And now, the dead risen out of their graves appear 
before the Son of Man.npontbe judgment day, led byAriel 
(Thought) — "After him, AIotuo, vnth a frantic gesture, 
eUlended by Gorizalo; Sebastian and Antonio, attended 
in like laanner hy Adrian and Franmco ; they all enter 
the circle which Pro&pero has made, and there stand 
charmed; which Prospero observing, speaks" — in words 
which show once more how truth is both greater and 
less than imagination : — 

" Pnos. A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure your brains. 
Now useless, boiled within thy akuU ! Then stand, 
For you are spell stopped." 
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Spell-stopped, like Hamlet, like Shakespeare himself 
at the Hegira. The solemn air is that to which 
Shakespeare listened in the forest of Arden, the spheral 
music of — 

" Him that 7011 soats on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne. 
The cherub Contemphktion." 

And, as in the forest of Arden, so now — 
" Pbos. Tlie charm dimolveB apace ; 

And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumea that mantle 
Their clearer reason . . . 
. . . Their understanding 
Begins to swell ; and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shorea, 
That now lie foul and muddj. Not one of them 
That yet looks on me or would know me. Ariel, 
Fetch me the hat and rapier iu my cell \ 
I will dis-caae me, and myself present, 
As 1 was sometime Milan : quickly, spirit ; 
Thou shalt ere long be free." 
A-nd re-erUers, sim/inff, and helps to attire Prospero. 
It is Ariel, Thought, that helps to attire Prospero, Tnith, 
in the old dress. It is Thought that will enable the 
mind to perceive that the new truth is the old, that 
Shakespeare and Christ are one, one in Truth, one in 
Love, and that the old is the new, that the Truth and 
Love qf Christ are just Shakespeare's Truth and Love. 
Through the middle ages, Truth and Love have been 
veiled by Error, and deposed from their authority over 
the intelligence of humanity. Therefore, the Son of 
Man has appeared in his mantle of wrath, and with the 
insignia of power. But now, having converted humanity 
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to the old ideal, to the Truth of love, he will dis-case 
him and appear, as he was sometime Milan, as he was 
in Christ and Primitive Christianity. 

It is BignilicaDt that Frospero does not exclude the 
rapier, an indispensable article of attire in those days, 
from his dress. I have already pointed out bow 
Shakespeare concluded that, in the present, justice 
was inspired by love itself. Christ, of course, held the 
same opinion. He was just in word, " Woe unto you. 
Scribes and Phariseea" The act of justice he left 
like Shakespeare to the state, " Kender unto Ciesar the 
things that are Ctesar's." And, like Shakespeare, of 
private acts of justice, he would not hear, because, " He 
that takes the sword shall perish by the sword." The 
consummate art, however, with which he hid this rapier 
of justice beneath his robe, in order that, by the pure 
ideal of love, the human imagination might be the more 
impressed, cannot be sufficiently admired. Shakespeare, 
as became the Son of Man coming in wmth and power, 
gave to justice its due prominence as a sport of love 
to meet present conditions. His dress differs from 
Christ's dress only in this, that he wears the rapier on 
the outside instead of more or less concealed. 

" Abi. Where the bee sucks, tliere suck I ; 
In a cowslip's bell I lie : 
Tliere I couub when owIb do cry, 
On tiie bat'K back I do fly, 
After summer, merrily: 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. 
Under the bloB.'K>m that liangs on the bough." 

As the poets Thought thus symbolically enables the 
mind to recognise the Truth, it sings its own song of 
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freedom. It looks forward to be free from its professor- 
ship of Calibanic science, free from making the "green- 
sour ringlets, whereof the ewe not bites," free to gaUier 
honey from the flowers, and to devote itself to the 
object of art, beauty : — 

99. "More flowers I noted, yet I none could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee.' 

It will be consoled with beauty when critics cry : — 
lis. " In BO profound abysm I throw all care 
Of other's voioea, that \af adder's sense, 
To critic and to flatterer stepped are, 
Mark how with my neglect I do dispense : 
You are so strongly in my purpose bred, 
That all the world besides niethinka are dead. 
126. " No : let me be ohsequious in thy heart. 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not miied with seconds, knows no art. 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 
Hence, thou Bubom'd infonuei ! a true soul, 
When moat impeach 'd stands least in thy controL" 

And it is meny at the thought how, after the poet's 
death, when " Beauty's summer " is over, it will sport 
secure upon the pinions of the blind bats of the " age 
unbred." 
104. " Hear this, thou age unbred. 

Ere you were bom, was Beauty's summer dead." 

The poet laughs to think that, for many generations, 
tlie world will be too unintelligent to discover his 
hidden thought. If, within a hundred years of his 
death, the world had discovered it, The Tempest, and the 
rest of the plays, would have been burnt by the common 
hangman, and probably extirpated. But the poet knew 
his world, and felt that he should descend safely 
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through the coming tribulations, to a converted and 
intelligent posterity. 

But I think that the singular repetition of " my sinful 
earth," in the second line of the 146th Sonnet, was to 
prevent the words " siege of " suggesting that these lines 
interpret Trincnlo under the gaberdine of Caliban, 
su^esting it by their occurrence also in the phrase 
" siege of this mooncalf." This repetition, as a printer's 
blunder, seems unlikely. The poet would not alter 
" siege of," but preferred that there should be an obvious 
error in the text, that his chosen words might hereafter 
be replaced. He feared a premature discovery of the 
meaning of The Tempest. 

At the end of the fifth act, Prospero says to Ariel : 
" Then to the elements be free, and fare thou well." 
According to the metaphors of the play, Ariel can fiy, 
swim, dive into the fire, and do business in the veins of 
the earth. Thought is to be free to use its powers for 
its own object, which is beauty. 

" Pros. To the king's ship, inviaibte oa thou art ; 
There «halt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches : the master and the boatswain, 
Being awoke, enforce them to this place." 

The mariners are the corporal agents, spell-stopped, as 
in Samlet. The master and the boatswain, reason, and 
will determined by the reason, are, with the close of the 
conversion state, and the fading away of doubt, to be 
restored to the mind. Reason and will have been 
dormant in the body, in the brain. The corporal agents 
are not restored to the mind, because they are of the 
body, they therefore still remain in the ship, which 
represents the person of man. But the ship is present 
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in the person of Alonso, as the body anchored to the 
mind, like Milton's night-foundered akiff to Leviathan. 

" Aloh. Thy dukedom I reeign, and do entreat 
Thou pardon rae my wrongs." 

The human intellect resigns to wisdom the control of 
conduct. 

"Oos. Whether thie be 
Or be not, I'll not swear. 
Pe08. You do yet ttiste 
Some Bubtleties of the iele, which will not let you 
Believe things certain." 

The scepticism of the conversion state still remains as 
a habit of mind. 

" Pros. But jou, mj brace of lords, weie I so minded 
I here could pluck His Highness' frown upon yon 
And jnstifj jou traitors. At this time 
111 teU no tales. 

Sbb. The devil speaks in him. 

Pros. No ! 

For 7on, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect mj mouth, I do foi^ve 
Thy rankest fault — all of them ; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which, perforce, I know 
Thou must restore." 

Antonio and Sebastian have been converted with the 
rest : this we are expressly told. Ambition might be 
conceived converted into the higher egoism, the ambition 
of wisdom and virtue, and sloth into that "easiness 
which aptly is put on " by habit of virtue. But the 
conversion is, I think, from actual to potential vices, to 
passions or qualities. If passions could be conceived 
ceasing to exist, then virtue would have no name, no 
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definition. But they are now "justified traitors," and 
are controlled by virtue And all products of conversion 
need not be equally shining examples of Grace. There 
will still be intelligent men, with a disposition to self- 
seeking, and without much zeal in good worlcs ; but law 
and public opinion will be too strong for them. The 
triumph of Wisdom for a long time will not be more 
than a triumph of the majority, if indeed of the 
majority. 

Tht entrance of the celt opene, avd discovers Ferdinand 
and Miranda playing at chess. The mind now regains 
its lost innocence and its better self ; and the worid will 
regain in Prince Posterity its golden age; tliese are 
regained at the same moment with the ideal, at the 
same moment with Grace. 

And now the old game of ambition ceases, becomes 
really a game of 

"Old unhappj far-off things 
And battles long ago." 

WoTdttDortk. 

For now that man, his better self regained, is con- 
tracted to the ideal, — 

" Mir. For a scin* of kingdomB you should wrangle 
And I would call it fair play." 

There is to be now but one war, a war for the 
kingdom of heaven, for the sway of the ideal, for the 
universal reign of love. 

" Those opposed eyes. 
That, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 
All at one nature, of one substance bred. 
Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery, 
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Shall now, in mutual well-beseemuig ranks 
March all one way ; ■ . • therefore, friends, 
As far as to the sepulchre of Christ" 

" Aloh. What is this maid with whom thou wast at play} 
... la she the goddess that hath severed us 
And brought us thus bother?" 

It is the pursuit of the ideal that severe the new 
Adam from the old, and at last brings the old into 
unity with the new, 

"FeR. Sir, she is mortal." 

The human ideal, supposed existent in the concrete, 
must be supposed mortal 

126. " O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

Doet hold Time's fickle glass, his sickle hour, 
Who hast by waning grown, an<l therein chow'st 
Thy lovers M-ithering'ns tliy sweet self grow'st j 
If Nature, sovereign inictress oi'er wrack. 
As thnu guest onwards, still will pluck thee bock. 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her ekUl 
May time disgrace, and wretehed minutes kill. 
Yet fear her, thou minion of her pleasure \ 
She may detain, but not still keep her treasure : 
Her audit, though delayed, answered must be. 
And her quietus ia to render thee," 
Foi^ 

" Nature that made thee with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life." 

Veim» !vrA Adottit. 

The end of the world seems to follow upon its per- 
fection, then — 

" The great globe itself. 
Tea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like this iumbstantiat pageant fsded, 
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Le&ve not a rack behmd. We are aach stnfF 
As dreama are made on, and our little life 
la rounded with a sleep." 
" Feb. But, bj immortal Providence, she's mine." 
Prospero is inunortal Providence, for I'rospero is 
destiny, and there is no distinctiou between destiny 
and immortal Providence. 

Prospero, as the poet, as human wisdom and human 
destiny, is mortal with humanity. 

But Prospero (and Miranda with him), as Truth, is 
immortal, the ahsolute ideal, the absolute real, inunortal 
Providence, ntUura juUurane, " Nature, sovereign mistress 
over wrack." 

" QoN. Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his iasne 
Should become kings of Naples 1" 

Is the result of error and sin the glorification of 
wisdom and virtue ? Is the suffering of the wise and 
good the happiness of the world ? Was the eclipse of 
Christ, the re-emergence of Shakespeare? Was the 
perversion of primitive Christianity from the ideal, the 
reconversion of the whole world to it ? 

"OoN. 0, rejoice 
Beyond a common jo; ; and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars ; in one voyi^ 
Did Claiibel her husband find at Tunis." 

Fair seeming was recognised to be — 
147. " As black as bell, as dark as night" 

" QoN. And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 
Where he bimaelf waa lost," 
The better self was regained with the ideal — 
"OoN. Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle," 
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Wisdom its authority in the EiDgdom of Heaven. 
" QoN. koA all of UB ouraelves 
When no man waa his own," 

We can only find ourselves by losing ourselves iu the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Eniar Ariel witk the Master, and Boatswain amazedly 



" Aloh. Say, how came you hither t 
" Boat. If I did tlunk, air, I were well awake, 
I'd atrire to tell you. We were dead aaleep, 
And, how we know not, all clapped under batches, 
Where, but even now with strange and several noiaeg 
Of roaring, ghrietcing, howling, jinf^ling chaina. 
We were awaked : straightway at liberty ; 
Where we, in alt our trim, freshly beheld 
Our royal, good and gallant ship : our masler 
Capering to eye her. On a trice, bo please you. 
Even in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping httfaer." 

The terrible experiences of conversion are past : 
reason and will of the reason are restored by thought, 
even as in a dream ; and the reason delights in the 
regained power of action. 

Be-enter Ariel, driving in Caliban, Trineulo, and 
Stephana in their stolen apparel. 

Ende will, folly, and sensuality continue to exist in 
the converted mind as passions or qualities, like 
ambition and sloth, but controlled by wisdom and 
virtue. Men of rude will, sensual men, and fooUsh men 
continue to exist for a long period after the triumph of 
Wisdom in the conversion of the majority, or all power- 
ful minority. The fuller virtue and understanding of 
weak members of society can be assisted by the law. 
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Rude will, and folly, and sensuality are now, at any rate, 
recognised for what they are, in spite of the specious 
show of truth in wliich they dressed themselves when 
the mind was in the throes of the conversion state. 
"Ant. One of them 

Ii a plain fish " (certainly rude will). 

"Aloit. Ib not thia Stephano, my drunken butlerl 
And Trincnlo is reehng ripe." 
" Skb. Why, how now, Stephano 1 
StsPH. 0, touch me not! I am not Stephano, but a 
damp." 
" Pros. You'd be hing of the Ule, Btirah ! 

Stbph. I should have been a Bore one then." 
" Alon. This is oa itnmge a thing as e'er I looked on. 
Pbob. He is aa diaproportioned in his mannero sa in hta 

"Aloh. Henw,and bestow jonr luggage where you found 
it 
Sxa Orstoleitnther." 

Caliban is more abstract and nniversal than Trinculo 
and Stephano : — 

" Pbos. Two of these fellows you 

HuBt know, and own. ThU thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine." 
Caliban is the poet's, certainly ; he is also a thing of 
destiny, and is the ore of life which it is for wisdom to 
possess, inform, and shape. 

" Pbos. Qo, sirrah, to my cell ; 

Take with you your companions, as yon look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 

CA.L. Ay, that I will, and I'll be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace. What a thrice double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god. 
And worship this dull fool." 
T2 
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Bude will id the one, aad in ttie mob, is to serve and 
obey Wisdom. Satan is to be bouud down : and in 
being bound down is his hope of grace. For Shakespeare 
also has hope for the "auld Nickie-ben" of his kinsman 
over the border. 

" Bat fare jou weel, auld Nickie-beti, 
0, wad je tak a tliought an' men 
Ve aiUina might— I diuu ken, 

Still hae a stake; 
I'm wae to think upon yon den, 

Even for jour sake.* 

But the "deo " is passably comfortable, and its tem- 
perature need only vary with the temperature of its occu- 
pant, as Nickie-ben is wise enough to discover : — 

"Satan. The mind is its oim place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven." 

Afttton. 
" Pros. In the morn 

111 bring yon to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptials 
Of these our dear beloved solemnised." 

The marriage of Heaven and Earth, of the ideal with 
Prince Posterity, is to take place in the world The 
human intellect having been converted from ambitioa 
and self-interest, and rude will and the mob put into 
circumscription and confine, Wisdom will now set sail 
tor the haven of the world's perfection and happiness. 
" Pkos. And thence retire me to mj Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave." 

Wisdom supreme over human conduct wiU then 
divide its thoughts between beauty, truth, and virtue ; 
the third thought of every wise pian will be virtue. 
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" We must abide 
Oor going hence, even as our comin|; hither ; 
Ripeneae is all." Lear, 

" Pros. I'll deliver all ; 
And promiae ^ou calm seas, auspicioua galee. 
And sail bo expeditious tliat shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off. My Ariel, chick, 
That ia thy charge." 

Wbat these auapicious gales are will be seeu from the 
epilogue. 

" Pbos. Now my charma are all o'erthrown, 
And wbat strength 1 have's mine owa ; 
Which is most faint ; now, 'tis true, 
I must be here confin'd by you, 
Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 
Since I have my dukedom got, 
And pordon'd the deceiver, dwell 
In this bare island, by your spell ; 
But release me from my bands, 
Wilh tht hdp of your good handt, 
OtntU brtath of yowi my $aiU 
MiutfiU, or else my project fails. 
Which was to please. Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, »rt to enchant ; 
And my ending is denpair, 
Unless I be teliev'd by prayer ; 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 
As yon from crimes would pardon'd be, 
Let your indulgence set me free." 

Now that the processes by which Truth has manifested 
itself to the human intellect, compelled acceptance, and 
thereby freed it of its faults, now that the processes 
of conversion are over, practical work for t^e world's 
happiness {to please) is to begin. Just at this point 
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Truth is deprived of Ariel, by whom it had done 
symbolically all that it has yet accompliehed. For 
practical work the wise mau is "most faint" How 
much can be thought, how little can be done for human 
happiness. The truth will remain bare truth, the 
kingdom of heaven will remain an idea in the minds 
of the wise, unless their efforts have the concurrence 
and sympathy of humanity. Wisdom must despair 
unless the world aids it in the restoration of its ideal, 
and in doing so becomes free of its own faults. 

But in the play Ariel was to enforce the concurrence 
and sympathy of the world and bring the aigosiea of 
wisdom into haven in two days. 

" PaoB. Ariel, chick, that u thy ehafge." 

^d V. 
" Pbob. After two days 

I will diMbu«e tb«e." 

Aiix. 

"Pros. Spirit, fine spirit, Pll free thee 
Withia two days for this." 

AA'\. 

Before considering what these two days may mean, we 
must note the time which has been consumed in the 
conversion of the human intellect : — 
" PBOa What is the time of the dayt 

Ariel. Past the mid season. 

PaoB. At least two glasses, the time 'tween six and now 
Moat, bjr us both, be apent moat preciously." 

Aa i.. Scene 2. 
" Mir. My father 

!• hard at stady, pray now rest yonraelf ; 
He's safe for these tiiree hoar*.' 

A^ iiL, Scene 1. 
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"Pbob. How'tthedayt 

Ahul. On the siitli hour ; at which tune, mj lord, 
Ydu Bsid our work should cease. 

Pros. I did saj to 
When fint I raited the tempest.' 

AUm. 
"Azjov. If thou beeat Pnwpero, 

Give ui particulaia of thy preserratioa : 
flow thou hut met ae here, who three honra since 
Were wrecked upon this shore.* 

Adv. 

" Boat. The best news is, that we have safely found 
Oar kinft and company ; the next, our ship, 
Which, but three glasses since, we gave out split, 
Is tight, and yan, and bravely ri^d as when 
We first put out to sea." 

^dv. 

It appears then that the humau mind has been 
converted in three hours. 

For the individual these three hours of conversion, 
of which the phenomena correspond to the phenomena 
of Shakespeare's own three years of conversion, signify 
three years. 

For the intellect of humanity these three hours of 
conversion, of which the phenomena are analogous to 
the phenomena of conversion of the single mind, signify 
three centuries. The new growth in Grace of the world 
is to be equal in duration to the old growth in Grace of 
Primitive Christianity. 

The two days (including the three hours) in which 
Thought, having been the agent in converting the 
human intellect to the old ideal of the truth and love of 
Christ, having induced it to sacrifice ambition, and 
having successfully crushed the outbreak of " tJiralled 
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discontent " rising into mutinj npon the shipwreck of 
political 8nd moral authority, is to work for the happi- 
ness of the world, for the marrit^e of Prince Posterity 
and the ideal, and the full realisation of the kingdom of 
heaven, these two days signify 4800 years. 

Three hundred years from the Reformation, abont 
A.D. 1500, brings us to the French Revolation, abont 
A.D. 1800, and 4800 years from the Befonnation, 
about the then supposed age of ttm world, is to bring na 
to the full realisation of the Kingdom of Heayen. 

With a mind exalted far above the war of kingdoms, 
and the clash of sects and opinions, Shakespeare per- 
ceived that with the Keformation and Renaissance had 
h^un the Tempest of the rational moral conversion of 
Europe. 

He perceived that it would result in a sanguinary 
outburst of 

"The thmlled diacoatent 
Whereto tlte inviting time our luhion caUs," 

to the sacrifice of ambition, and the adoption of the still- 
obscured ideal of Christ by the reason of humanity. And, 
with unerring prescience, he fixed the date of the great 
European (French)revolution. That revolution,outwardly 
anti-Christian, was in its essence the re-discovery and 
re-aCfinnation of the truth and love of the divine um* 
cttlotU. It was, let its great historian Carljle be witness, 
the bankruptcy of ambition and self -interest, the casting- 
off of fair seeming, the knell of lies, the wild clutching 
at truth as the one salvation. And that truth, he 
foi^ot to add, was the truth of love. And the French 
Revolution b^an with, was the inevitable issue of, the 
Reformation and Renaissance. The three hundred yean 
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between these events are the era of the Tempest of the 
rational moral conversion of the human intellect to the 
trntb and love of Christ. 

It was the promised era, therefore, of the second 
coming of the Son of Man. 

William Shakespeare was the Son of Man. In him 
the truth and love of Christ were re-incarnated, and 
Christ-Shakespeare proclaimed himself in Prospero the 
Son of Man. 
yes ; yes ; yes ! 
" Shake off this downy eleep, death'i counterfeit, 
And look on death itself. Up ! up ! and »ee 
The great doom's image ; 

Ai from your graTea arise, and walk like apritef, • 
To coantenuice this horror." 

But it is already past ! The judgment day is past ! 
It was the three hundred years ending in the French 
Revolution. 

The trump of doom has sounded. The Son of Man 
has come in wrath and power, but also in love. The 
dead have risen from their graves, the sheep have been 
separated from the goats, Satan has been bound down ; 
and new the Lamb, in sweetness and light, followed by 
the redeemed, takes in his hand the heavenly compasses 
to mark out a new heaven and a new earth. 

A celestial moment ! To last 4500 years. 

Ton, the redeemed intelligent, are to keep holding 
Satan down ; keep raising the unredeemed and un- 
intelligent from their graves ; keep working for the new 
heaven and the new earth ; that is all now for 4500 
years. And you are doing it ! May the Son of Man 
aid yon. 
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It will be observed that the Messiah, apon bis second 
coming, was as different from what was expected as be 
was upon his first coming. At his first coming he was 
anaccountably a bumble workman. Upon his second 
coming he was unaccountably a profane play-actor. It 
will be observed also that Christ and Shakespeare are 
both absolutely the Messiah. Christ had a first coming, 
and was to have a second. Shakespeare had had his 
first coming, and has his second. In other words, Shake- 
speare bad come in Christ, and Christ was to come in 
Shakespeare. His first coming, Christ-Shakespeare now 
felt to be " rather like a dream than an assurance," and 
andoubtedly it is veiled in error of legend and miracle. 

The legends appear to have arisen from tbe early 
Christians taking too literally their Master's poetical 
figures. Many of the so-called miracles seem described 
by tbe tongue of rumour. That Christ, however, made 
cures of mad people, I should not doubt Genius 
understands madness very well, in many of its forms. 
Genius possesses it, and may intuitively perceive its 
cause and cure in ordinary minds possessed by it. In 
divination of madness, Shakespeare is as wonderful as 
in everything else ; and, in the T-axi NoUe Kinsmen, be 
bad intended to instruct us in the method of curing an 
Ophelia. That Christ made cures also of diseases, other 
than madness, I should not doubt. The influence of 
tbe mind in belief upon the body has been too well 
established by observation. But these were not miracles 
to him ; and if he let them be thought miracles, this 
was because, generally, he let men think what they 
liked and interpret, just as they pleased, all that be said 
and did. It was quite hopeless for him to attempt to 
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render his poetical concepUooB intelligible to the nuue 
of mankind. He caied only to sing his song, act his 
drama, and die, leaving his thoughts, poetically just, to 
take care of themselves, like a true artist and poet. He 
sowed words to spring up miracles then and for ever. 

So Shakespeare did not explain himself. In 1609, 
the year of the production of The Tempest, he published 
the sonnets, which with Samlet are the key to the 
play. But he left the world to discover of him what it 
could, when it could, content that discovery should not 
precede fitness for discovery. 

" On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer, merrily," 

But Christ is for some veiled in the mystery of the 
Trinity, that is to say, in the mystery of wit, 

Shakespeare also is veiled in this mystery. 

He is veiled in this mystery in the sonnets. He is 
veiled in this mystery in The Temped. 

Who is the person, the " thou " or " you " of Sonnets 
1-126 ? Pembroke, Shakespeare, and Beauty, in ona 
Pembroke is Beauty in the concrete. Shakespeare has 
Beauty for his inspiration, his genius. He is the 
prophet of Beauty, the perception and expression of 
Beauty. But Beauty also exists apart from its prophet 
in the minds of others, in the mind of the world, in — 
" The prophetic soal 
Of the wide world drettming on things to come." 

These three, Pembroke, Shakespeare, and Beauty, 
constitute a Trinity in Unity by similarity in Beauty, 
that is, by a stroke of wit 

Who is the person, Prospero, in The Temped $ Nature 
or immortal Providence, Shakespeare and Truth in one. 
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Immortal Providence is Truth in the concrete. Shake- 
speare has Tmth for hia inspiration, hie genina. He is 
the prophet of Truth, the perception and expression of 
Truth. But Tmth exists apart from its prophet in the 
minds of others, in the mind of the world, in 
" The prophetic Kiul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to oome.'' 

Therefore these three — Immortal Providence, Shake- 
speare and Truth, constitute a Trinity in Unit; by 
similarity in Truth, that is to say, by a stroke of wit 

So Immortal Providence, Christ and Tmth, constitute 
a Trinity in Unity by similarity in Tmth, that is to say, 
by a stroke of wit. 

There is not identity between Immortal Providence, 
the Messiah and Tmth. Yet the identity is felt by the 
Messiah. It possesses not his reason, but hie im^na- 
tion, like a reality. The ideal has become real, the real 
imaginary. The ideal has evolved into God, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost And the Messiah, the God-man, 
feels himself God in a phantom universe. 
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THR PRACTICAL IDEAL. 

But Ariel, my cbick, how thou art played with ! First 
a year added to thy term of service, then three houra, 
then the rest of two days, and now these two days turn 
ont to mean 4800 years ! But yet Ariel may have 
courage. Four thousand eight hundred years are the 
term of his service to Wisdom in general But to each 
wise man an allotted share in the conversion of the 
world. For the poet hinujelf, the two days further 
service of his thought seem to refer themselves to two 
plays yet to be written, the WiiUer'a Tale and Gymhdine. 
After these, Ariel will be free for the threefold ideal of 
Beauty, Truth, and Virtue. I think that the Two NobU 
Kinsmen was the first work of Ariel in his regained 
freedom. But perhaps the poet foresaw his end 
approaching, and thought it impolitic to take from the 
unity of his moral Messiahship by one or two plays 
only of ideal art. He did not produce the Two NobU 
Kinsmen at the theatre in his life-time, and, as far as we 
know, wrote no more. It seems probable that, after his 
death, this play, discovered in bis Loudon house, was 
given to Fletcher, who adapted it for the " market." 
The Winiet'a Tale and Cyttibeline are allegories of the 
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same abstnct-coocrete kind as Thx Tempeat. Byron 
tella us that he learnt Armenian in order to have some- 
thing to break his mind against.' And it is posaible 
that Shakespeare found a similar satisfaction in exercis- 
ing his powers upon these additional allegories, which 
are as inconceivably detailed as The Tempest itself. I 
would nnravel them, word by word, love inspiring me 
with patience. But this work must have limit and 
proportion, and must not unduly strain attention. I 
feel that a general interpretation is all that will now be 
demanded of me. That this is a relief, I confess. 

Like the fabled wren upon the back of the eagle, I 
rose with the poet's genius when it began its heaven- 
ward flight. It has borne me ever upward, higher and 
h^her, almost beyond mortal vision. But still it lifts 
nndazzled eyes to the sun, still heavenward soars with 
stronger strokes of its unwearied wings. It rests not 
till the full accomplishment of its flight, till it may float 
in ether, and chant its death-song in union with the 
invisible. 

But my thought reels at the dizzy height, lost in im- 
mensity, my sight dims with light, I draw hardly the 
rarer air, my heart ... It will be remembered that, 
after the Hegira, Shakespeare wrote the Lover's Com- 
plaint, in which he depicted Pembroke as an ideal 
Tillain. And this conception, an experience of thought, 
though undoubtedly based upon experience of life, I 
think, suggested the conception of the ideal villany of 
Ie^ But the poet's imagination cooled, and Pembroke, 
from being the ideal villain of Lover's Complaint, became 
merely the proud unknowing boy in AlFs Well thai 
Ends Well. And as the poet was unjust in tiionght at 
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first to BO erring IndiTidual, so it is probable that 
be was unjost in thought at first to an erring world, 
ideslisiog its vices, and conceiving it to be worse than 
in reality it is. 

The idealist and the man ot the world are mntuallj 
incomprehensible. To each it is a question what the 
other will do next. There seems to be a radical 
psychological difference between them, so that the 
medium of one mind prevents it from rightly imagining 
the workings of the other. Conduct, which to the man 
of the world seems justified by circumstances, the 
idealist regards with a frenzy of hatred, and considers 
worthy of death. Conduct, which to the idealist seems 
the necessary consequence of the "a*bsolute rule of 
right," exhibits itself to the man of the world in the 
light of criminal lunacy. Friendship between such 
incompatibles cannot be of long duration. Every action 
of the man of the world, which seems not inspired by 
the ideal, for the idealist, makes all other departures 
from the ideal possible : for what may not circumetauces 
justify, if they can justify anything ? Hence arises in 
his mind a state of preternatural suspicion. His alert 
fancy su^este all conceivable explanations, from the 
darkest to the brightest, for eveiy act, for every 
word, for every look. Perhaps at last he detects 
something, which to his transcendentalism appears 
an ineffable baseness ; or he obtains a gradnal, 
but at last assured, conviction that what seems the 
perfect good will and beneficence of his friend is in 
reality peerless and consummate duplicity, veiling a 
scheme of the utmost subtlety, profundity, and detail, all 
of which ia now as clear as daylight to bim, and con- 
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firmed by innumerable petty circamstencee, the object 
of which scheme is the utter rain and destructioQ of his 
life work, and its motive nothing mors nor less than 
pure and simple envy, matignity, and cynical partiality 
for evil, the continued existence of which upon this 
planet has now become necessary to bis friend's self- 
esteem, which his (the idealist's) efforts are very likely 
shrewdly to shake. When this vast working hypothesis 
of the man of the world's conduct has formed itself in 
the idealist's mind, 'tia not long after that he begins to 
exhibit strange symptoms of it. He becomes more than 
ever incomprehensible to his friend, who seeks explana- 
tions. They follow in an outburst which leaves all the 
ravings of Bedlam tame. No reply is to be heard; 
there is to be instant dissolution of all relations and 
implacable hostiUty till death. "All r^ht," says the 
man of the world, " I'll take care never to befriend an 
idealist again." "And I'll take care never to put 
myself in the power of an lago again," replies the other. 
" Tou are a monster." " And you are a fiend," concludes 
the man of the world. 

It would be possible to multiply examples from 
literary and artistic history of this species of idealistic 
injustice. I dwell upon it at length in order that the 
reader may understand the idealistic temperament, and 
all that the breaking of friendship, so common and petty 
a thing in the world, means to it. 

I will give one example. Hume, interested in 
Rousseau's writings, and sympathising with hJ Tn in the 
persecutions which followed him upon the continent, 
invited him to England, introduced him to London 
society, and settled upon him a residence and an income, 
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80 that he might continue writing free from all distrac- 
tions and impediments. Hume was a specimen of a 
man of the world at his best ; as such he was incompre- 
hensible to Roussean, the typical idealist. BouBseao 
began to suapect that Hume, instead of being the beat 
of men, as he at first supposed, might possibly be the 
worst of men, that all his kindness might be but the 
kiss of Judas, intended to betray, concealing a plot of a 
jealous rival against his reputation. One day as they sat 
together, Hume was looking towards Boueaean, but 
really into vacancy, chewing the cud of some philo- 
sophical problem. Rousseau, in bis heart the strong and 
swelling evil of his conception, looking at his friend was 
powerfully impressed by what he imagined to be his 
settled glare of malignity. Immediately he was shaken 
with passion. " Nature would not invest herself in such 
shadowing passion without some iDstmction " (Othelio). 

"May'tbaJ— 
Affection ! thy intention «taba the centre : 
Tbon doat make poeaible tbings not w> held : 
(That " Heaven mocks itself," that " foul ia fair.") 
Commnnicatest with dreami t — how can this be I 
With whaf s unreal thou co-active art, 
And fellow'st nothing?— tixen 'tis vary credent 
Thou may'st co-join witb something ; and thou dost. 
And that beyond commission, and I find it, 
And that to the infection of my braina 
And hardening of my brows.* 

But the next moment, in a revulsion of feeling, he 
sprang from his seat, and threw himself sobbing on 
Hume's neck. Hume, astonished, patted him on the 
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back, esying, "My dear sir, m; dear sir." But the 
poison was in Rousseau's veins. He soon left Englantl, 
and made Europe resound with bis imaginary wrongs, 
and promised to his benefactor an immortality of infamy. 

But this injustice to an individual is only typical of 
the extravagant injustice of idealism to the world at 
large. Our interesting modem prophet, Carlyle, is an 
example of this extravagant injustice. He should have 
remembered bis admired Goethe's saying, "To the 
imagination everything in society is iinreasonable, to the 
reason nothing." Perhaps he did. But then he erred 
in thinking moral indignation a superior article to truth. 

But there is another, and very common way, in which 
idealism is unjust to the world, namely, in thinking 
it necessary to retire from the world, to avoid it, or to 
drive the world from it, for fear that it should be con- 
taminated with its worldliness. 

I now proceed to interpret generally the Wildest 
Talt, neglecting its concrete side, and perforce neglecting 
almost entirely to exhibit the double meaning of its 
language. 

The world is not yet converted. It is still Winter. 
Folixenes is this present world at its best, or a man of the 
world at his best, a man well-informed, wise, honourable, 
friendly to the ideal, but living in the present and not 
five thousand years hence, and who diverts his conduct 
from the ideal, modifies bis course to suit the exigencies 
of actual life. As monarch he represents, however, the 
world as a whole. He also represents the state. 

Leontes is idealism, or an idealist. It has been 
Shakespeare's invariable custom, having assumed an 
attitude of moral superiority to the world, afterwards to 
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f&ll back upon himself, " against whom he knew most 
faults," and having represented himself as Ptospero 
converting the world, he now represents himself as 
Leontes unjust to the world. 

The wife of Leontes, Hermione (a godsend), is the 
ideal or grace. Of this we are instructed in no 
uncertain manner in Act i. 

"PouxKHBS. m; most sacred ladj, 
Temptations hsTc sioce then been bom to us; for 
In those unfledged dajrs was mj wife a girl ; 
Vour precious self had then not crow'd the eye 
Of m J jonng play-fellow. 
Heruione. Grace to boot 1" 
Again; — 

" Hkr. Hy last goo<l deed was to entreat his slay ; 
What was my Snit ? It had en elder sister, 
Or I mistake yon : 0, would her name were Qrace. 

Lrontu. Why, that was, when 
Three cmbbed months had sonr'd themselves to death, 
Ere I conld make thee Open thy white hand, 
And clap thyself my lore, then didBt thon utter, 
I am yours for ever. 
Heb. 'Tis grace indeed." 

Aa i.. Scene 2. 
And, just as the period of Shakespeare's growtii in 
grace was three years, and just as Miranda, while \/ 

Prospero waa "bettering his mind," had grown to be 
three years old, and just as Ferdinand took three hours 
to woo and win Miranda, and just as Orsino was three 
monUis before he exchanged Olivia for Viola, so Leontes 
takes three crabbed months to win Hermione. 

But Leontes becomes fearful that Folizenes wears 
Hermione, " like her medal hanging about his neck," 
and that " mingling friendship far is mingling bloods." 
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The idealist fears that his own goodoesB is betm.yiiig 
bim; that his ideal is in league, as it were, with the 
world to destroy him. 

" Adak. Know you not, master, to some kind of men, 
Their graces serve them hot aa enemies ? 

. . . Your virtues, gentle master. 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you." 

A* r<m LiU lU 

He fears also that to mingle with the world is to 
become infected by it. After what I have aaid of the 
excitement of an idealist under such circumstances, it 
will be seen how his passion resembles jealousy. It is 
in fact a "godly jealousy." And so cunning a man- 
ipulator of words is Shakespeare, that every word of 
Leontes, which expresses ordinary jealousy, expresses 
also, when once the noumenal ideas of the play are 
understood, this godly jealousy. 

The boy Mamillius is the better self. Camillo is 
reason. 

" Leomtbb. I have trusted thee, Camillo, 

With aJl the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber councila, wherein, priest-like, thou 
Hast cleansed my bosoni, I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reformed." 

Idealism would be rid of the world, and the world 
leaves it to its madness. Folixenes Sies from Sicilia, 
the sphere of distracted idealism, and Camillo, reason, 
accompanies him in his flight. 

In Act ii. Hermione gives birth to Perdita, daughter 
of Leontes; or, after shock with the world, to the idealist 
the practical ideal is evolved from the pure ideal. 

The practical ideal consists of the pure ideal in the 
thought, but in action love combined with justice. 

Paulina presents the new-bom babe to Leontes. 
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Paulina is conacience, and proclaims the oew-boni ideal 
true. Kevertheless, Leontes refuses as yet to believe 
in it He regards it as spuriotis. He thinks the ideal 
of love false that says ; " Live in, or you cannot love 
the world, for love is deed, not merely thought" And 
he thinks the practical ideal false that says : " Live in 
the world, and, in order that you may do so, you must 
be just," because he thinks justice itself partakes of the 
world, and is wrong. The first idea of his excited mind 
is to live with the ideal of love in solitude, the next, 
when the first seems a contradiction, to be rid of the 
ideal altogether, and be somehow virtuous in retirement 
without it. 

Antigonus, the henpecked husband of Paulina (Con- 
science), is Doubt, and is almost identical with Leontes 
at this stage. Doubt, which as relating to conduct is 
also Fear, cannot control the conscience. 

At the end of the play, Paulina (Conscience), Anti- 
gonus (Doubt) being dead,is married to Camillo (Reason.) 
Ik Act iii. an oracle proclaims Herraione's innocence. 
It takes twenty-three days to send to, and receive an 
answer from, the oracle. As Leontes has said, in the 
first act, that twenty-three years takes him back to his 
boyhood, we may conclude that by the voice of the 
oracle is meant simply the voice of his own experience. 
He refuses to accept this voice as the voice of Truth : 
therein he sins against light Immediately it is reported 
to him that his son Mamillius, who has been ailing ever 
since his godly jealousy began, is d^ : he loses bis 
better self or virtue. Hermione swoons, and seems to 
die : he loses Grace. Paulina, conscience, upbraids him : 
he repents, and believes in Hennione (the ideal) 
again. 
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Bat while tliis internal drama has been taking place, 
idealism has been flying into solitude in a state of utter 
doubt (Antigonua) what to do, but bearing with it the 
practical ideal (Perdita), which it does not yet believe 
in, to survive or perish as chance may decree. But, 
speaking generally, it is contrary to the law of life to 
fly from humanity, and yet live. Of such a course the 
inevitable end is starvation. To have nothing to do 
with humanity is to perish like Timon by suicide. 

(A play-wright, for example, with a family, must go 
on writing plays, whatever his misanthropy.) 

So now comes in again the metaphor of the sea, the 
ship, the tempest. But now it is not Alonso but 
Frospero that is wrecked, not the world but idealism. 
Idealism is transgressing the conditions of life, and life 
takes its revenge. In the play the ship is wrecked, 
and Antigonus is devoured by a bear " only curst when 
hungry." All doubt of the practical ideal, all moral 
irresolution is put an end to by hunger getting angry. 
(A playwright, for example, who can no longer say soft 
things to the world, yet shrinks to transgress the ideal 
of love by saying harsh things, when at last he is 
obliged to write for very existence, since he must speak 
the Truth at any rate, will write an Alti Wdl that 
Ends Well, and begin showing vice her own image.) 
But with this, pure idealism is extinguished. Leontes 
is wrecked upon the domain of Polixenes. He has 
adopted the worldly, the practical principle of justice. 
He becomes an adjunct of Folixenes. Idealism now 
by word, as the state by deed, is executing justice. 

It becomes like the world at its best that esteems the 
pure ideal of love, but, by conscience itself, keeps it in 
the mind, and governs conduct by a practical ideal of 
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love and jnatice. And by justice of word and deed, by 
government, by control of the evil in the world, the 
practical ideal begins to grow of iteelf into the pure 
ideal. In the country the practical ideal may be 
actually the pare ideal Perdita, fathered by the ahep- 
herd, is the pure ideal, realised through justice, made 
woman, and living among the country people. 
" Vital feeliugB of delight 

Shall rear ber form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom Bwell," 

WordMVioTth. 

And if our idealist, while he lashes the world, live in 
the country, so much the less practical, apart from hie 
prophetic task, and so much the more ideal may be his 
virtue. 

The reason for Hermione's seclusion, the same with 
the reason for Miranda's sleeping, and for Imogen's un- 
consciousness, namely, that idealism is working for the 
ideal in an un-ideal way, is only faintly indicated in the 
text. For Idealism unjust in thought to the world is 
the special subject of the IVinier's Tale. Idealism, 
obliged to be actively just, is the subject both of Tht 
Temptst and of CymielxTie. Prospero left Milan for the 
island a wronged man ; but, in his three years' seclusion 
from the world, there was also a wrong to the world. 
And Leontes is Prospero, as sinner, in this respect. 

In the fourth act a period of time has elapsed, during 
which either the world has made so much progress, or 
the jealousy and anger of idealism has become so 
moderated, that Camillo, reason, wishes to return to 
Sicilia, idealism. Prince Florizel, the best self, or 
Prince Posterity, has apparently the same wish, for he 
has been absent from the world upon some private 
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quest three dajs, a suspicious period. We may saspect 
be haa been wooing and winning Grace. And, in fact, 
he has been winning and wooing Perdita, who is now 
"grown in grace equal with wondering." They are 
discovered together in the country, in a scene of rustic 
festivity. The conduct of Polixenes in this scene is 
interesting. He is at first kindly to the old shepherd, 
and afTectionately courteous to Perdita. This shows 
that it is not because be is inhuman with pride, or 
stuffed with prejudice, that he afterwards assumes the 
terrors of offended majesty. He does this merely to 
preveot what he considers an impolitic match. His 
wrath is artificial and conventional, and he ingeniously 
defends conventional principles and conventional men, 
when he defends " gillyvors." 
"Pbb. GillyvOM, 

Which Kime call nature's baatBtdB : of tbttt kind 
Our rustic garden's boirea ; aad I care not 
To get slips of them. 

Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do jon neglect them T 

Pkb. For I have beard it said, 
There ie an art which in their piedness ehorea 
With all creating nature. 

Pol. Say there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean. 
But nature makes that mean : so, o'er that art, 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an ait 
Which nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race : this is an art 
Which doss mend nature — change it rather; but 
The art itself is nature. 
Put. So it is. 

Pol. Then make your garden rich in gillyvon, 
And do not call them bastaidsi 
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PiB. I'll not put 

The dibble in earth to set one ilip oC them." 

The presence of the rogue Autolycus at the scene of 
rustic innocence pointe, however, to some justification 
of conventions, — 

" AniOL. Ha, ha, what & fool Honesty ie ; and Trust, his 
sworn brotlier, a very fooliBh geutleinan," 

of a race that certainly requires grafting with some 
prudence. But Polixenes says ; — 

"Is it not too far gone?" 
and Camillo^ 

"This showB a »ound affection." 
Therefore, in whatever degree experience might prove 
Folixenes right in objecting to an unequal match, he 
was not right in this particular case, since his son's 
love was deep and true, and not a passing fancy. But 
the real question in dispute is whether idealism may 
not now cease its prophesying, whether idealism, and 
Prince Posterity with it, may not return to the pure 
ideal. The conservative Polixenes thinks decidedly not 
It may be observed, however, that roguery, in the 
person of Autolycus, declares itself out of service : 
" Gallows and knock are too powerful on the highway." 
The reign of justice has been so strict that roguery is 
reduced to rags, and there is just enough of it left in 
the Avorld to preserve to life an element of comedy. 
And, at the same time, the severity of idealism is so 
softened, that it is inclined to regard vice, which is not 
too odious and baneful, with an amused tolerance. For 
such vice is inimical chiefly to itself. But it cannot 
help itself, and one cannot help it. 

" Nature kath meal and bran, contempt and grace." 
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So it might be coucladed that Nature has provided for 
ns something to laugh at. 

But, under these circumstances, Camillo (reason) is 
on the side of the best self and the new generation, and 
is more than ever desirous of returning to Sicilia 
(idealism). 

And, in a reign of justice, there is no serious reason 
against this return on the part of individuals, though, 
of course, the State cannot make such a return. 
There is certainly still the old danger to idealism, of 
infection from commerce with a not yet perfect world. 
And since the world sees good through tb& eyes of a 
miod deficient in knowledge and iotelligeoce, there 
is some danger in being novel and original in good- 
ness; for goodness in a new form the world is apt 
to take for badness. For example, if upon the strength 
of a re-discovery and a profound, elaborate, and con- 
sistent presentation of the moral being, a poet, in 1609, 
should feel himself the Messiah at his second coming, 
if he should then openly proclaim himself the Messiah, 
he might perhaps be burnt at the stake, and what 
would be far worse, his plays with him. For the world 
had been accustomed to see ita godmother, Virtue, in 
the clothes she first assumed when the Pyramids were 
being built, and would have been considerably startled 
to behold Virtue change suddenly into a fairy. 

But such dangers as these can be guarded against by 
a little combination of the wisdom of the serpent with 
the harmlessness of the dove. Idealism emerges from 
its cloister, beaming with roguish humour of bland and 
benevolent irony. 

" Oq the bat's back 1 do fly, 
r, merrily." 
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Camillo suggests to Prince Florizel to change gannenta 
with Autolycus ; or Season suggests that to possess the 
ideal in the world, it is necessary only to assume 
a little of the Ulyssean attribute, a little of the 
diplomatist's adroitness and address, to be a diplomatist 
of heaven, talking the world -1 anguine with subtle 
inflection, with holy artifice permeating the conven- 
tional with the ideal, and breathing in an air heavy 
laden with exotic odours, the fresh fragrance of — 
" DafTodib 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violeta, dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 
Or Gytheres's breath ; pale primroseB 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phcebus in hia strength." 

But here a little difficulty occurs. 

" Pbrdita. I see the play so lies. 

That I must bear a port" 

But the ideal objects to play a part. It does not like 
grafting the political to the moral. Its practicality 
consists in its allowing its votary a certain license. In 
itself it cannot change. So Ferdita puts on Florizel's 
hat, and the difiiculty is surmounted. The ideal dis- 
gnises itself only because it is under the same hat with 
its wily votary. 

In Act r. the return to Idealism is made. Florizel (the 
beat self, or Prince Posterity) restores Perdita (the ideal) 
to Leontes (idealism awhile extinguished). Polixenes 
(the world) follows, angry and protesting, to Sion or 
Sicilia, which you pleasa There Perdita, like Miranda 
io The Tempest, is revealed as " a princess, no worse 
issued," and future queen of two realms, Sicaalid in 
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Bohemia, as Miranda of Milan and Naples, Church and 
State. And Paolina (the conscience) decides that 
Hennione '(the ideal), so long hidden in the temple of 
the mind, may come forth into the world and live. 
Hermione and Ferdita are one, one ideal of love, loving 
safely under the sceptre of all paramount justice. 
Leontes (idealism) and Folixenes (the world, the State, 
common sense) are friends. Paulina (conscience) is to 
marry Camillo (reason), and Florizel (Prince Posterity) 
is to marry Ferdita (the ideal), and the reign of Grace, 
the marriage of Heaven and Earth, the realisation of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, begin. Even Antolycus, like 
Caliban, is to seek for grace. But if he find it, where 
will poor Posterity find the humour and comedy in ito life ? 

With justice, love, and laughter, had we not reason to 
be content nor envy Prince Posterity ? 

"We may infer from this play, and from Gymheline, 
that at the Hegira Shakespeare left London indignant 
with the world, inclined to retire from it altogether, and 
.write no more ; for from his fixed ideal of love he was 
unwilling to give expression to his indignation. But, 
being forced to write, he was forced into a course. of 
justice, in which he recognised that he was fulfilling a 
duty, in which his conscience told him that it was 
right to depart from his fixed ideal, and bring the 
spiritual to the aid of the temporal power. But now, 
having exhausted his prophesying, he is desirous of 
returning to pure idealism, both in his life by taking 
off his prophetic mantle of justice, and in his art. It 
is by the power of justice in the world that he is able 
to do this, and by the same power that love can grow 
' from more to more in the world, and a promise of the 
kingdom of heaven be discerned. Hence the claim 
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which the State had upon him, and has upon idealism 
generally — a claim which do fixed ideal of love, and do 
selfish other-worldliness should allow to be neglected. 

The poet evideDtly wished at first to make the 
chronology of the Wvnif^s Tale correspond to the 
chronology of hb own life, but found it impossible 
We may detect a sly joke upon the subject Id the 
cIowd's words : — 

" I mnat haTC saffTon to colour the warden pi«8 ; roaee, iaitt-- 
none ; that's out of my note." 

Nevertheless, it will be interesting to consider the 
chronology of the play. In the first scene of the fourth 
act, we are told that a period of fifteen years has elapsed 
between the third and fourth acts. Perdita, being one 
with Miranda, was at first assigned the same age, fifteen 
years, an age corresponding to the years of the poet's 
life from 1595 to 1609, and embracing the three years, 
1595-1597, in which he was writing the sonnets and 
winning grace, and the twelve years, 1598-1609, of 
prophesying. But from the chorus it would appear 
that Perdita is sixteen years old, which imphes, I think, 
that the Winter's Tale was written one year later than 
The Tempest. And if we suppose that the chorus was 
written last, we may conclude that the play was written 
in one winter, begun in the old year and finished io 
the new. 

It will be remembered that Miranda was not only 
fifteen years of age, but also fifteen hundred years, the 
years from the birth of Christ to the Reformation and 
Renaissance. Christianity was distinguished almost 
from the beginning by the monastic principle. Prospero, 
even in the three hundred years of primitive Christ- 
ianity, secluded himself too much for " the bettering of 
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his mind;" and, during the twelve hundred years of the 
middle ages, was secluded in this monastery or the 
other university, while Sycorax reigned over Europe. 
So Leontes' seclusion may have not only general but 
particular application to the great historic, monastic 
seclusion, and then the reunion of Leontes with 
Hermione, in its abstract bearing, resembles the cele- 
brated marriage of Luther, the union of the quondam 
monk with the quondam nun, a bringing of Grace from 
seclusion into the world. 

With this regard, the first words of the clown in the 
fourth act seem to proceed from the lips of a Sip van 
Winkle awakened. , 

" CiiOWK. Let me see. £verj 'leveo wether — toAt ; everj tod 
yieldi — poundandoddihilling; /^ri«mAun(A*ttiihom, Wlifttcome* 
the wool to f 

The poet in this play pulls the long ears of the world in 
the most frolicsome mood. 

Florizel, in the fifth act, is twenty-one years of age. 
Take sixteen from tweuty-one and we have the age of 
Mamillius, or the better self, at his expiration in the third 
act. Now Shakespeare's quarrel with the world was in 
1597. Five years before, in Taming of the Shrew, he 
wrote, " I study virtue, etc.," the lines I have so often 
quoted. These, then, are the five years of the age of 
Mamillius, as also of the youngest of the three daughters 
of Antigonus and Paulina. 

Doubt and Conscience, it appears, bad three daughters, 
eleven years, nine years, and five years of age respectively. 
These daughters are Beauty, Truth, and Virtue, conceived 
as existing separately prior to Grace, prior to their union 
in one ideal of Heavenly Beauty, an union necessary 
to the certainty and perfection of each. 
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It is not, I think, sufficiently realised what conscience 
is. It is the instinct or perception of what is trae. 
And it is one conscience that decides what is true to 
Beauty, Truth, and Virtue. Hence the power of 
conscience is in the ratio of the knowledge of Beauty, 
Truth, and Virtue. It is one and the same conscience 
that tells a line of verse is not beautiful, a line of con- 
duct is not virtuous, a line of thought is not true, and 
which in each case may leave the mind unsatisfied, to 
strive still for that union with the ideal which is 
eternal life. 

And we may gather that, as the poet began to " study 
virtue " in 1593, so he began to make Truth his object in 
1589, the d&te of his first published work, but that he 
began to write in 1587, like other yoiing poets, under 
the inspiration of Beauty alone, and that works so 
produced were too fanciful and extravagant for the 
Elizabethan, and therefore for any other stage, and were 
in all probability subsequentiy committed to the flames. 
But doubtless the poet fixes these dates very arbitrarily. 

Leontes says in the first act that twenty-three years 
takes him back to the time when he was a boy, like 
Mamillius, and presumably of the same age. In Cym,' 
bdine the same number of years dates back to the birth of 
Cymbeline's son, Guiderius. When Guiderius is three 
years old he is stolen by Belarius. I shall hereafter show 
that Cymbeline is like Leontes, idealism, that Belarius 
is justice, and Guiderius valour. 

What I am about to say would perhaps be better said 
when the reader understands the play of Ci/mbelim; 
but, with whatever disadvantage, let us now consider 
this period of twenty -three years in connection with the 
poet's own history. In 1597 he was thirty-three years 
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of age. Twenty-three years earlier he ■would be ten, and 
we might suppose as yet a meixy but docile little home- 
bird. But shortly he would be going to the grammar 
school, and there valour would be bom in him. He 
would show himself plucky, as boys say, and for three 
years be a young dare-devil. " But at thirteen, with the 
expansion of the heart and mind that then takes place, 
be would become more serious. And probably for the 
next twenty years, till he was thirty-three, his disposition 
was mildness itself. Greene, we know, in 1592 called 
him a tiger, but must have referred to his intellectual 
energy only. For Chettle, who replied to Greene's out- 
pourings, speaks of Shakespeare's amiability of character. 
On looking back, the poet considered that, during those' 
twenty years, he had been without an active spirit of 
justice, too one-sidedly mild and unassuming for an 
imperfect world. He had become at last as he was at 
ten ; he bad become as a child ; and it would not do. He 
must conjure up, with whatever difficulty, the pluck of 
his school-days. In that little society of school he 
would not brook an injustice, nor will he now any 
longer in the greater society of men. A dominant idea 
of love shall no longer hypnotise his spirit. He will 
summon up the old devilry, and chastise with the valour 
of his pen an offending world. 

In Act iii., the old shepherd says : — 

" I would thet« were no age between ten and three-and-twentj, 
or that youth vould ileep out the rest, for there is nothing in the 
between but getting wenches with child, wronging the anciently, 
stealing, fighting." 

Shakespeare was 22-23 when he came to London, and 
it is probable that he would have dated the birth of 
his better self from the time of his settling down to a 
career. That would have made this better self in 1597, 
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ten years old, the age of the young home-bird, when, as I 
an^eat, he began to frequent the grammar school. 

So Mamillius would have been made ten years old, 
.and Leontes thirty-three, instead of as now twenty- 
eight, but that this would have required Prince Florizel 
to be twenty-aix, somewhat too old for Perdita, and wonld 
have requited Hermione to be somewhat more matronly 
than is quite consistent with all the circumstances of 
the play. Leontes, therefore, was made five years 
younger than the poet, and Mamillius live years 
younger than the better self of the poet 

This sacrifice of correspondence Shakespeare made 
mainly for Hermione's sake, a "godsend" infinitely 
more than worth it. The sacrifice also is not so much 
made, as caught in the horns of the altar, so that we can 
disengage it and say, such it is. Hermione is primarily 
Grace from 1595-1597, Perdita primarily Grace from 
1598-1609. But Grace cannot be other than one Grace. 
The ideal does not change because the idealist becomes 
practical. Hermione and Perdita are one, the Grace of 
Shakespeare from 1595-1609. And Leontes in reality 
should possess this Grace three years before bis godly 
jealousy and twelve years after, just as Prosper© 
possessed Miranda, three years before his exile and 
twelve years after. The reader will easily perceive the 
insuperable difiiculty of making the plot correspond to 
this reality. The expedient has, in consequence, been 
adopted of putting the three years, which should have 
preceded the godly jealousy, after it. I'he winning of 
Hermione takes a three months, indefinite in date ; and 
Mamillius, by artistic necessity, becomes her son. For, 
thoagb he might have been made son to Leontes by a 
former wife, the effect would have been clumsy. 
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TakiDg the poet's hint, " dates — none ; that's oat of my 
note," I should have neglected to consider the subject 
in this play, but that I thought it raised incidentally 
some interesting points. 

In Act iv. the poet disguised himself in writii^, 
" Enter Time as Chorus." It should be written, " Enter 
Chorus as Time." 

It is not possible for Time by itself, 
" In one self-bom hour 
To plant and o'eTwhelm castom." 
And the wordfr — - 

" I . . . take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To use my wings," 
show that it is Shakespeare himself speaking. As in 
the 123rd Sonnet, so here, he reg;irds his dramatic 
genius as true to nature, as one with Truth, one with 
Time, or the same through all time. 

" Shakespeabe. I, that pleaee some, try all ; both joy 
and terror 
Of good and bad, that make aud unfold error. 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To use my winga Impute it not a crime. 
To me or my swift passage, that I stride 
O'er aiifeen years, and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap ; since it ia in my power 
To rferthrow law, and in one self-bom hour. 
To plant and u'erwlielm custom. Let roe pass 
The same I am, ere ancient'st order was 

\Cf. "Before Abraham was, I am"] , 

Or what is now received ; I witness to 
The times that broD(;ht them in, so shall I do 
To the freshest things now reigning, and make stale 
The glistering of this present, as my tale 
Now seems to it . . . But let Time's news, 
Be known when 'tis brought forth ; a shepherd's daughter, 
And what to her adheres, which follows after 
Is the argument of Time." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TBIALS AND TRIUMPH OP THE SOX OF HAN. 
DEATH SONG. 

Ctmbelike is B, Cyclopean work. Its magnitude, 
breadth of scene, variety, infinity of meaning, divinity 
of purpose, suggest mysterious and superhuman power. 

I vainly imagine that, in a work .so vast, tliere must 
be imperfections of detail. No ! The words are put 
together hke tiny squares of a mosaic pavement 

This pavement stretches into the dim distance beneath 
a vault like space. *- 

And anon the vault is space, an azure heaven, with 
the sun radiant in the west ; the word-mosaic trembles, 
far undulates, and fades; and, on the tide that races to 
the poet's setting, I embark, upon bis genius, its ideality, 
fluidity, elasticity, glancing suggestiveness, independence 
of time and place, oceanic heaving and swaying flow, 
and rapid darting hither and thither of its waves of 
thonght, as gathering up all its far-laughing light and 
might, it suites wildly victorious into eternity. 

A " fierce abridgment " of the poet's life, the evolu- 
tion of the ideal through the practical to the ideal 
again, the trials and triumphs of the Son of Man, 
enbtlest psycholc^ of the conscience, — all these are 
veiled in the allegory of Cymheline. 
«» 2 A 
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Pisanio, conscience, as might be expected, wonW 
require a chapter to himself, completely to explain all 
his words and actions. But the reader is content that 
I should not atill study so minutely the trail Truth- 
laden now — 

" The wind comes to me from the fields of sleep." 

Tliere i-s a singularity at the end of the play which 
strikes the attention. G'ymbeline suddenly announces 
that he will pay the Roman tribute, although before he 
has refused, and has just defeated and taken prisoner 
the Roman general sent (gainst him to enforce payment 

Tlie noumenon of the play" is the explanation of this 
apparently sudden change. Shakespeare's text is, 
'' Render unto Cicsar the things that are Cteaar's," give 
to the world ita due. 

Britain, a world by itself, is like Prospero's island, 
like Leontes' island, the world of idealism ; and Rome, 
like Naples in The Tempest, like Bohemia in the Win- 
ter's Tale, is the actual world. Cymbeline is the 
idealist, who refuses to give to the world its due. His 
queen is self-interest, manifesting itself in the form of 
other-worldliness. Imogen is the pure ideal, but 
becomes the practical ideal iu the course of the play, 
when Cymbeline is obliged to give the world its due. 
The whole play noumenally enacts itself in Cymbeline's 
consciousness. AH its characters are there. Of these 
is Cloten. I was long since struck by the remarkable 
psychological resemblance of Cloten to a friend of mine. 
It was very curious, because I know my friend possesses 
a heart which is love and gentleness itself. He is, 
moreover, so pre-eminently a Christian, that, in his 
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precise creed, I believe he is left ahead of all men, in 
a minority of one. He would shrink with horror from 
the idea of reading these pt^es, or indeed any book but 
his much-loved bible, and ita commentaries. I may 
therefore write of him freely. He will probably never 
even hear of the existence of this book. Shake- 
speare himself is only a name to him, like the mys- 
terious Ciesar he reads about in the New Testament : 
and he has not the least suspicion that Shakespeare is 
the very Messiah, for whose second coming he nightly 
prays, and for whom he looks out of the window every 
morning expectantly at the clouds. It is in the 
relations of my friend to the world that he reveals 
himself as Cloten. He does not want the world's 
acquaintance, but the importunate world follows him 
everywhere. It is a most distressing situation. And I 
cannot wonder that my friend exhibits a certain dis- 
order of the passions and conduct in the circumstances. 
He becomes cantaukerous, he becomes Cloten. Cloten 
is the aspect which he presents to the world, the mirror 
in which he may behold his external appearance, when- 
ever that fixed idea, that dream of liis, is shorn away 
by the ragged edge of reality. Impotent fury and 
spluttering rage possess him that the world is not 
different. " Yet he is a strange fellow himself, and 
does not know it." He will violat* his ideal in defence 
of it. His obstinate wrongheadedness, his mutations 
in the affairs of life which do not interest him, his 
dwelling upon a tritle as if he would make it an action, 
his burst of speaking, every tremor of his nerve fibres 
from the centre of his moral disease, is, in Cloten, laid 
bare to view. 
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As soon, therefore, as I perceived that Cymbeline is 
an idealist who will not give the world its due, I 
perceived also that Cloten is the evil state of his heart, 
mind, and conduct, which is the consequence. Cloten 
is the Caliban of idealistn. 

Of course, it is only because he is universal that one 
may see in him the Faritanical Cloten. He is of 
idealism in general, and therefore of rational idealism, 
and therefore of the poet himself. At the poet's H^ra 
and quarrel with the world in 1597, among the rest of 
his spiritual experience was this — down Caliban, up 
Cloten. 

The poet forgave Caliban his intrusion into the 
sacred sphere of his mind, for this was but an inroad 
of nature, and he loved nature. But Cloten, an over- 
growth of his mind, he never forgave. A splenetic 
humour, brief in its stay, " scarce made up to* man," 
his startled introspection impressed it upon his imagina- 
tion and memory, as a concrete image. He lashed 
it in Angelo, iu Jacques, in Malvolio, in Timon, and in 
Leontes, and finally cut it away from his memory as 
with a knife, and exhibited it in all its hideous hateful- 
ness in Cloten, the son of other-worldlluess, a widow. 
For, above all, Shakespeare was resolved not to "slenderly 
know" himself. His Cloten, therefore, soon died, as 
Cymbeline's soon dies. 

But when Cymbeline shall be possessed by a life- 
long Cloten, then hearken to the wail of his Imogen : — 
" Ah ! little did my mUher think 
When first ehe cradled aie, 
The lands I wm to travel in. 
The death I waa to die." 

Jarut VTalA. 
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But nov, fixity in an impossible ideal is very like 
monomauia, and Clotenous conduct is very like mad 
conduct. And, generally, -wherever there is narrowness, 
there is Clotenism. Narrowness is a canker to the rose 
of naturalness and amiability. Where education is not 
human, and on all sides resounds the twang of cultus, 
caste, and sect, there will be men of warped and stunted 
ideals. We English are now the chosen people. And 
a daughter of WarwicT^shire has observed in us, when 
abroad, a consciousness of our supernatural mission. 
There is deep reason in nature, perhaps, that the chosen 
people should be narrow and unamiable. There was a 
wandering Jew. Is Cloten the name of a wandering 
Englishman, a portent of Britain tliat one hears of 
everywhere, who stalks through the world, and frowns 
dreadfully on its disconcerted populations ? Is Cloten 
the mad Englishman so celebrated on the continent ? 
But by these questions I, an apostle of uncircumcisiou, 
seal myself of the circumcision. 

It will be seen that Cloten is a multiplex portrait 
Belarius is justice. In the novel from which the 
Winter's Tale was taken, Hermione (Grace) bore the 
name Bellaria. Justice is a sort of male graca Justice 
resides in the mountains of Cambria, between the 
opposing forces of Rome and Britain, the world and 
idealism, each of whom in the play is both right and 
wrong, 

" Between whose endlew jar justice resides." 

Troiha and CrtMida. 

This justice has been banished from Cymbeline's mind 
for twenty years. And in losing justice, that is a spirit 
of active justice, Cynibeline lost also valour and honour. 
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which are the agents of justice. These are represented 
by the sons of Cymbeline, loat at three and two years 
of age respectively. The lost Guiderius is therefore 
twenty-three years old ; and I have explained, in treating 
of the Wivitr's Tale, the meaning of this twenty-three 
years in relation to the poet's own histoiy. With the 
exception of this period of twenty-three years, there are 
no dates or periods of time in Cymheline. The child- 
ren's nurse, whom Belarius marries, is named Euripbile, 
obviously " wide love." 

Justice, valour, and honour then we may call Euriphilic 
virtues. And it may be said, by the way, that the 
soldier is their chief exponent, just as the priest is the 
chief exponent of the Imogenic virtues. A war for 
ambition is like ambition criminaL But a war for 
justice is like justice virtuous. A nation may make 
such a war, and its citizens march to battle with a good 
Euriphilic conscience. And as they march, they may 
be permitted to distil what " soul of goodness " there is 
in the enforced evil of war : — 

1 CiT. Why, then, we ahall liave a stirring world again. 
This peace is nothing, but Ut rust iron, increMe tailors, and breed 
ballad -makers. 

S CiT. Let me liave war, 1 say. It exceeds peace as day 
does night ; it's sprightly, waiting, audible, and full of venL 
Pence is very apoplexy, lethar^cy, mulled, deaf, sleepy, iDsenaible, 
a getter of mure bastard children than war'H a destroyer of men. 

1 OtT. 'Tis so, and as war in some sort may be said to be a 
lavisher, eo it cannot be denied that peace is a great maker of 
cuckolds. 

8 Crr. Ay, and it makes men hate one another. 

1 CiT. Ueason ; because they then less need one another. The 
wars for my money." 

CbrtoInntM, Act iv.. Scene 0. 
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In the meaDtime, it may be permitted to the general 
of the embattled nation to be addreseing war in blank 
verse thus : — 



" great corrector of enormoiiB times ; 
Shaker of o'errank states ; thou grand decider 
Of musty and old titles, that Iieal'at with blood 
The world when it is sick, and ccrest the world 
the plureaie of people, I do take 
Thy signs auBpiciuuely, and in thy name 
To my deffign march boldly. Let uago." 

TiOQ Noble Kintmtn, Act v.. Scene 1 . 

The necessity of war will only cease with the evils of 
peace, of which it is a corrective. And the evils of peace 
may be infinitely worse than the evils of war. We owe 
God a death, and it may be better to pay it at once 
than to live on and on, honeying and making money 
over the nasty sty. 

But, of course, justice, valour, and honour are virtues 
of peace as well as war ; and in particular, are they 
virtues of a prophet who is lashing the world's vices. 

Fosthumus Leouatus is the good. As in this play 
idealism and the world are both right and both wrong, 
he is the good on both sides ; so him my pen 
"Takes and leaves. 
In cither's aptness." 

Lma't Complaint. 

On tie side of Cymbeline, he is the good in Cymbeline 
infected with Cloten, which has to get rid of Cloten, 
evil, or godly jealousy, or cantankerousness, and is 
therefore almost identical with Cymbeline. 

Fosthumus is provided with a father, mother, and two 
brothers, or rather with their ghosts. With regard to 
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this family of ghosts, let our minds assume some of the 
fluidity of the poet's mind. 

Tlie relation of the good to the ideal is expressed by 
the marriage of Posthumua to Imogen. But that Imogen 
is Cyinbeline's daughter, Fosthumus, the good, might 
have been made his son, and brother of the lost sons. 
Valour ami Honour. In reality, therefore, Posthomus' 
family, father, mother, and two brothers, are eidola of 
Cymbeline, his first wife and two lost sons. But since 
the eidolon of Cymbeline must have a distinct name, 
what should it be ? As Cymbeline is idealism that 
will not give the world its due, so is Leontes of Sicily. 
They are already the same person with different names. 
Hence the eidolon is named by the poet, Sicilius 
Leonatus. 

In The Winter's Tale there was a gap of time of 
fifteen years, and I assumed, from comparison of the 
play with The Tempest and Cj/vibeline, that during that 
time, Leontes, idealism, had on his prophetic mantle, and 
was giving to the world justice ; although this is only 
faintly indicated in the play itself. It is possible that 
in the first sketch there was more upon the subject, and 
that the poet contemplated introducing two lost sons of 
Leontes, Valour and Honour, in the country in which 
Ferdita, the practical ideal, is left. And it is possible 
that in the youths, who are hunting the bear at the end 
of the third act, we have a trace of his intention. But 
the subject of Tke Winter's Tale was especially idealism 
unjust in thought, and there was nut space enough to 
represent it just in act, by which justice, as by a 
medicine applied to itself as well as to the world, it 
ceases to be unjust in thought to the world, it heals 
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itself of exaggerated views. These sons "were killed in 
the wars of the time " (Cymhdine, Act i.), the poet's 
wars, that is, they were cut out of the Winter's Tale to 
suit dramatic exigency. The poet, having completed 
that play, begins Cipnheline, in which Idealism is again 
to quarrel with the world, and then that part of its 
conduct, the re-adoption of active justice, which was 
omitted from the Winter's Tale, is to be considered. 
The end of the Wiitter's Taie is therefore, for the poet, 
the death of Leontes and Hermione. Hermione dies in 
giving birth to Posthumus, the imt^e of Leontes. 
"His gentle lady, 

Sig of this gentleman, our theme, ileceaaed 

As lie waa bom." 

Cymhdine, Act i., Scene I. 

Of course, in making this spiritual relationship a 
natural one, the poet disregards all time and place. 

Sicilius Leonatus, or Leoutes, appears in the vision in 
the fifth act as a warrior, or thrice armed with justice, 
and accompanied by his wife and two sons. It may be 
said that in the WirUer's Tale there is a phantom, 
invisible to the reader, namely Leontes, actively just 
for fifteen years. At a point in Cymbeline's or Posthumus' 
history, just upon the return of Imogen to Cymbeline, 
corresponding to the end of the fifteen years of Leontes' 
history, just upon the return of Perdita to Leontes, this 
phantom appears to us and seems to say, " Now I am 
visible to you in Cymbeline." 

The diamond, which Posthumus receives from Imogen, 
is truth ; and the bracelet or manacle, which he gives 
her in return, is faith. 

lacbimo is worldly and Pyrrhonical philosophy, which 
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18 only true by accident when it upholds the truth of 
rendering to Cseaar. Against even this trutii it ia read; 
to ai^e. 

Eut just as the ideal is represented by a woman, so 
(outside of laehimo) everything, vice, or vicious philo- 
sophy, which might seduce Poathumus from the ideal, 
is, in the language of the play, alluded to as woman ; 
aptly enough ; for, as Posthumus says in effect, " ommt 
ex femina." Thus, when Imogen speaks of "jays of 
Italy," or " Soman strumpets," she means, I think, 
meretricious philosophies. Machiavelli was in those 
days considered a Boman strumpet, his irony being a 
discovery of a later generation. Our later Mandeville, 
of Fable of the Beet notoriety, may be an amnsing 
example of the race, though he also, perhaps ironically, 
claimed to be ironical. No doubt, next century, some 
of our political economies will seem masterpieces of 
polished irony, though now they seem— 

" niBcaaed ventures, 
That play with all iD&rmities for gold, 
That rott«DDeBS con lend nature ; auch boiled ituff, 
As well might poison poison." 

Aa i., Scene 6. 

But vicious philosophy is more on the world's tongue 
than in the world's books. 

Cornelius, the doctor, is reason. 

Pisanio is conscience. The holy Lucius is PoUxenes 
over again. His name comes from Chester's book. 
And here it may be noted that when Imogen, the ideal, 
becomes unconscious, one says, "The bird is dead." 

Act i. Scene 1. Cymbeline is an idealist,' who wishes 
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to live isolated from men, and Lave nothing to do with 
them. The ideal, however, prompts him to live among 
men. His other-worldliness confines or narrows his 
ideal in this particular of practice, while it enlarges it 
in theory. Practical goodness he banishes to the world. 
Bot he also is in the world, in spite of himself, so that 
goodness in the world is both with him as theoretical 
goodness, and banished to his next door neighbour as 
practical goodness. But, banish practical goodness as 
he may, conscience still remains with him, and after 
{Scene 2) this conflict between good and evil {Scene 3), 
obedient to the ideal, broods upon the casting-off of the 
duties of life (Scene 4). For relief, this (theoretically) 
good man dallies with a sceptical philosophy, which 
would stake against the truth of his ideal as it would 
against any truth (any lady in the world) ; (Scene 5), 
and reason supplies his otlier worldliness with sophistries 
to deaden conscience, and even to persuade it, and so 
the ideal, to the acceptance of an evil misanthropy 
(Scene 6), as that the good, forsooth, in the world 
necessarily becomes infected with every species of 
worldliness, and that therefore the ideal should accept 
a false philosophy as true (namely, that a good man 
should shun the world and not live in it.) But this 
will not do. The ideal has conscience to friend. 
Our idealist, turned sophist, is compelled to admit that 
the good has " half men's hearts " in the world, and 
even proposes to render unto C<esar, to try practical 
goodness, an idea which he finds quiets the conscience 
and gratifies the ideal. 

Act ii.. Scene \. Those who play at bowls must 
expect rubbers ; and misanthropy has, so far, the worst 
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of it ; but not for long (Scene 2) ; for the ideal now 
loses the faith of the idealist, since the adoption of the 
principle, to render unto Cipsar, is the adoption of a 
worldly principle, which, if it he true, must show that 
the world has some knowledge of the Truth. 

" How can this be ?" thinks idealism, in its world by 
itself. It doubts, and (Scene 3) its other-worldliness 
hopes again to be able to combine the ideal with 
misanthropy. 

But, at this point, comes the dawn of better ideas, 
heralded by a song. 

" Hark 1 hark ! the lark at Heaven's gate aings, 
And Phcebua 'gins arise, 
Hia Bteeda to water at those springs 

On chaliced flowers that lien ; 
And winking Mary buds begin 

To ope their golden eyes j 
With ever J thing that pretty is, 
M; lady aweet, arise ; 
Arise, arise 1" 

(I quote this mainly to protest t^nst the common 
substitution of " bin " for " is " in the seventh line. A 
rhyme is required by the eye alone. For the ear not 
fettered to the "bondage of rhyming," "in," a sound 
repeated often in the song, is delightfully replaced by 
"is," a word which partakes both of the sound of "in" 
and " ies." This grace, beyond the reach of art, has been 
replaced by what I hope graced Mr. Hanmer's cellar, 
but which he need not have introduced into a song not 
intended to be Bacchanalian. My veneration as a 
commentator for my elders, stops short at this dissolved- 
in-port outrage on the Logos. Perpetrators of such 
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outrages ought to be confined within the hard rock of 
law). 

This Bong of dawn is explained by the appearance of 
the ambassadors of Cfcsar to demand tribute. The 
idealist finds he cannot desert the world for ever. The 
world will have tribute. If he is a playwright, for 
example, he must write plays or starve. His fury with 
the world increases when he finds that he ia thus 
subjected to it And his fury is the greater, that the 
ideal in his own breast seems in league with the world 
to force him back to life. (Scene 4.) Tliis theoretically 
good man determines not to pay a penny tribute to the 
world. He denies the truth of the ideal, that still 
prompts him to it, surrenders this as a pseudo-truth to 
the world, to enjoy as one of its own lies (Scene 5), rages 
against this truth, which is in fact the very one whereby 
he must be rather contracted than married to the ideal, 
rages against it, coupling it with all the other falsities 
of the world. 

Act iii. This is his idea, that idealism is a world by 
itself, and ought to live its own life a law to itself, and 
pay nothing to the world in spite of what it owes to it. 
In defence of this principle, he will attack the world if 
compelled. (Scene 2.) But to attack the world is 
contrary to the ideal. So now he doubts the truth of the 
ideal altogether, and calLi upon his conscience to silence 
it. It must be observed that our idealist still acts 
according to his conscieuce, although he acts contrary to 
his ideal His conscience does not oppose his attacking 
the world. For here is the delicacy, in attacking the 
world conscientiously he is already unconsciously paying 
tribute to it. He is unconsciously doing right. The 
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ideal at first seems to leave hia life, though not his 
thoughts, to seek goodness that lives in the world. But 
if goodness lives in the world, it can only be by the aid 
of justice. Justice is a part of practical goodness. 
Therefore he also, in preparing to attack the world, is 
commencing a career of practical goodness in the world. 
His attack is a surrender. Therefore he and his ideal 
keep pace in going over to the world. As he becomes 
practical, so his ideal becomes the practical ideal. 

(Scene 3.) We are now in a debateable region of the 
mind, where justice resides with valour and honour. 
(Scene 4.) In this region conscience cannot silence the 
pure ideal, but persuades it that to live in the world it 
must disguise itself and appear in a more masculine 
shape. 

" PiBAHio. But dii^ise. 

That which to appear itself must not yet be, 

But by self-danger." 

This means that Cymbeline, while he keeps his ideal in 
his thoughts, is to become more masculine iii his 
conduct. The reasons of other-worldliness for this, now 
one with the reasons of self-preservation and so of 
preservation of the ideal, conscience passes or accepts 
as right. Hence, in the crisis of attacking the world, 
if conscience be content, the ideal will be forgotten. 
Hence, presently, at the crisis of attack, the ideal will 
become unconscious. 

A simple illustration may make clear the process of 
Cymbeline's mind, which is going on, though as yet it 
has barely begun. A refined boy goes to a public 
school : be meets there with rough treatment from his 
fellows. He endures it at first patiently, because it is 
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contrary to bis training to be violent. But he feels bis 
indignation rising, and at last, galled beyond endurance, 
he strikes out. Afterwards, he is slightly ashamed of 
his violence, but his conscience did not rebuke him for 
it at the moment, and it still seems necessary and 
legitimate. He finds that it has happy results for 
himself, and that his tormentor seems all the better for 
his thrashing. He is, moreover, entirely relieved of the 
smouldering feelings caused by injustice, which gnawed 
at his heart He bears bts conduct called plucky and 
justifiable. In future, therefore, whenever necessary, 
he will forget his refined instincts, and thraah any 
fellow that deserves it. In the little world of school, 
this, though private justice, is permissible, since there 
is practically no State to which appeal can be made. 

So in the great world, the man, who, by the ideal of 
love, has been reduced to quietism, has to undergo a 
rude awakening, and recc^ise at last that he must 
administer justice as well as love. 

Scene 5. But hitherto It has been all passion with 
Cymbeline. He thinks now, however, that his passions 
are about to violate the ideal by manifesting themselves 
in action. Yet conscience does not oppose, nay more, 
it clothes the evil in the garments of good. {Scene 6.) 
The beginning of violent action is the ideal itself, 
T«i^iced to starvation point, drawing the sword. And 
in doing so, it makes acquaintance with the political or 
Euriphilic virtues, as opposed to the Imogenic virtues, 
with justice, valour, and honour. It has taken refuge 
with its natural guardians. These defend it, and it 
nourishes them. The ideal becomes "cook to honest 
creatures." 
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Act iv. And now paseioD, id the very moment of 
attacking the world, hey presto ! is changed to valour. 
At that moment, the reasons for action being satisfactory 
to the conscience, the ideal became unconscious. But 
when the thought of it returns, it seems as if a crime had 
been committed; as if, in this act of valour, goodness 
were dead, and as if conscience, that pennitted it, bad 
been a traitor to passion. Sut, in reality, idealism and 
the world have met, and idealism has adopted justice. 
It is yet unconscious that, in resisting payment of 
tribute, it is paying tribute. It has become one with the 
world in opposing it It has been forced to render unto 
Citsar more tribute than he wanted. It has been forced 
to adopt a worldly principle, but one that by its 
adoption brings the ideal from seclusion into the world. 
{Scene 3.) Other-worldliness begins to die. Cymbeline, 
no longer governed by it, no longer governed by the 
pure ideal, is thoroughly perplexed. His conscience, 
alwnys with him, permits, but does not stimulate, 
action. For it is the ideal that hitherto has stimulated 
tlie conscience. Thus the conscience itself is perplexed, 
and says : — 
" PiSANio. Fortune brings in some boats that ore not eteered." 

Scene 4, Cymbeline reluctantly pursues the course 
of valorous action, which he does not yet recognise as 
right. 

With regard to the death of Cloten, in this Act, 
I may remark that, since justice is righteous, so anger 
may be righteous. But a righteous anger, which does 
not manifest itself by justice, precluded from doing so 
by a fixed ideal, becomes evil, for it manifests itself 
unrighteously by impotent fur}-, and spluttering rage. 
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and general cantaDkerousness. All this ceases ^th 
righteous action. And anger itself ceases with the 
administration of punishment. The boy, in my illus- 
tration, is no longer angry with his tormentor when he 
has thrashed him. His anger disappears with every 
blow, changes to cool valour. He is realising it, being 
relieved of it To adopt a pun, which presents itself 
rather inevitably, he is in a confessional box. (So a 
Clotenous celibacy should turn to love in the confes- 
sional box of marriage). 

The mind of the world, and especially of its youth, is 
so attracted to the pure ideal, that it is an inestimable 
boon to have the moral basis, the moral law of the 
practical, its Justification in the sight of the ideal itself, 
exposed in a searching and radical way. 

" How amall, of all that humui hearts esdure, 
The part that kings or laws can cause or cure." 

Sum /oAnMn. 

And perhaps the best part of the world has suffered 
more from being on those horns of dilemma, the ideal 
and practical, than from anything else. 

In Shakespeare's own history we may look upon the 
Lover's Complaiiit, by reason of ita exa^erated picture 
of Pembroke's character, and in spite of its beauties, as a 
Clotenous production. In AWs Well thai Evd's Well, 
smouldering indignation has changed to justice, but to 
justice not yet assured of its moral justification, justice 
as a moral experiment. But after this came the 
reconciliation with Pembroke, and the twelve years 
resolved adoption of justice as mle of action. 

Act v.. Scenes 1, 2, 3, In attacking the world idealism 
has mingled with it. 

2B 
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" Ltrcnw. Friends kill friends and the dieoidei'e inch 
Ab w&r were hoodwinked," 

For the holy Lucius is the temporal administrator of 
justice, as CTmbeline is the spiritual Hence, Cym- 
beline'B battle is only nominally against Lucius, or those 
in his army who are equally holy. To attack tie world 
indiscriminately is friends killing friends. 

Imogen (the ideal) is disguised with Lucius, like 
Perdita disguised in the country of Folixene& 

Practical goodness fights on the side of Cymbeline, 
but.di^uised, for Cymbeline does not yet recognise that 
practical goodness includes justice. 

Goodness, justice, valour, and honour conquer the 
world. But it is lachimo that idealism, by the display 
of these qualities, really conquers, and not Lucius. It 
conquers a worldly and false pliilosophy by " working 
ont the reason, and marking out the plan of the perfect 
human life." 

And of the work of idealism, of the work of Shake- 
speare in his dear land of the ideal, as he would have it 
be, and yet may make it, worldly philosophy is made to 
speak thus : — 

" Iachimo. The heaviness and goilt within my bosom 
Takes off mj manhood ; I have belied a lady, 
Thx prman of (Aw oounfry, and the air on't 
Revengini^lj enfeeblea me ; or wuW (Ah rarfc, 
A very drudge ofnaturii, havt ividwd me 
In my prqftinonf Knighthoods and honours borne, 
As 1 wear mine, are titles hut of scorn. 
If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 
Tkit lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 
Is that we scarce are men, and you are gods." 

But, no I our gentry do not go before this carle, this 
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drudge, tbis lout. The intelligence of England must bow 
before the son of the soil, the profane plaj-actor, who, 
disguised, waa the favourite child of nature. 

This battle between the Bomans and Cymbeline lasts 
a long time, as long as the interval between the third and 
fourth acta of the Winter's Tale. 

Scene 4. After the battle, Cymbeline (Posthumus) is 
is in a transition state. On the one hand, conscience 
does not rebuke him for justice ; on the other, it speaks 
with a still small voice as from the grave of love. 

And now, as in a vision, arises an image of the past, 
reflected from and reflecting back upon the present 
Was not idealism, then practical, yet united to the ideal, 
and had not goodneas then two brothers. Valour and 
Honour ? Or were the mail-clad knights of the past 
bereft of grace because they struck for justice 1 Has 
he then involuntarily, by necessity of action, recovered 
justice, valour, and honour, virtues he had lost ? If so, 
has he not also found, and without seeking, the ideal 
lost, which he may possess like a warrior of old in con- 
junction with these virtues ? May he not be ideal and 
yet practical also ? Reason answers "yes," and so you 
will be happy ; and thus idealism in general may be 
happy, and all your trials h^ve been hut 

" Protracted trials of f^reat Jove, 
To find persistive constancj in men." 

Troiluiand OrMnda. 

He knows now " the way that he will go." His life 
of perplexity will end in reunion with the ideal, in 
which he will live immortally. 

Truth is eternal, and if we live in truth ours is its 
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eternal life. The union of the mind with truth is 
the union of tie heart witli nature. Death is a 
bridal 

It is possible that the viaion and the acroU were 
originally by another hand, and were adapted by 
Shakespeare to his purposa I am inclined, however, 
to think that they were both entirely written by the 
poet There is an ^reeable duplicity in art, which, as 
it makea nature its subject, so may imitate a poorer art, 
for this also is nature. The play within the play in 
EiimUt, probably imitates rhymed plays of the time. 
And it is possible that the scroll and vision imitate 
devices popular on the early st^e. No poetry in this 
case could be more eETective than the simple frog-like 
croaking of the ghosts as they accuse Jupiter of injustice, 
that Posthumus, hke Job, though good, is yet afflicted. 
And as, in the ancient drama of the Arabian poet, 
Jehovah answers Job out of the whirlwind, ao here, 
Jupiter descends in thunder and lightning, and answers 
the ghosts. Jupiter's speech is unmistakably by 



" JuPiTEB. No more, you petty Bpirit« of region low. 
Offend OUT hearing. Huah ! How dare you, ghoetsT 
Accuse the thanderer, whose holt, yon know, 
Sky-planted batten all rehelling coasts } 
Poor shadows of Eljainm, hence ; and rest 
Upon your never- withering hanks of flowers: 
Be not with mortal accidents oppressed : 
No caie of yours it is ; you know, 'tis ouis ; 
Whom beat I love, I cross, to make my gift 
The more delayed, delighted. Be content ; 
Your low-laid aon out godhead will uplift : 
His comforts thrive, his trials well ate s[>enl> 
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Our JaiAal dar reignai at hii birth; and tn 
Our lemple was he married. Rige and fade! 
n« dtall bt lord of Lady Imogen, 
And hazier marh by kig affiielioa madt." 

Our jovial star ! Leouatus ! How ShtJiespeare re- 
cognised his heroic quality. 

(Scene 5.) The perfect human life is now done to a turn, 
or perhaps "over-roasted rather." Cymbeline accepts 
justice, valour, and honour, as "companions to our 
person." Other-worldliness dies with the assistance of 
the reason. The world presents itself with all its vices 
and vicious philosophy on the one hand, and its good- 
ness and the ideal disguised in the practical on the 
other. But the practical ideal, by the temporal efforts 
of holy Lucius, and the spiritual efforts of Cymbeline for 
justice, we may suppose now to be, like Perdita in the 
country of Polixenes, almost indistinguishable from the 
pure ideal. We must suppose also that Cymbeline's 
mind, having delivered itself of its prophetic burden, and 
having in the process, by keeping conscientiously to the 
truth, obtained a juster appreciation of the world's 
virtues in relation to its faults, a sense of proportion in 
indignation, and a more tolerant spirit, is inclined to 
take advantage of the reign of justice to return individu- 
ally to life in the ideal. The heavenly compasses 
themselves transfix carpe diem in the world, with the 
truth of the morals of eternity. And idealism confesses 
its own false philosophy, its own carpe diem, which led 
it to shun a life in the world for other-worldlinesa, or a 
selfish life in the ideal. Cymbeline recognises practical 
goodness for what it is, the more, as now, under the all- 
powerful sceptre of justice, it may in him individually 
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be mamed to the , ideal, and become ideal goodness. 
He absolves the conscience for its conduct in the Hamlet- 
state. He barmonises love and justice, the Imogenic 
with tbe Euriphilic virtues. 

(" This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circamstaDtial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in.") 
He finds his misEnthropy gone witb his otber-world- 
liness. He makes friends with the world, r^rets that 
he had at first refused to pay it just tribute, agrees to 
do 80 tor tbe future, to live in the world, to love it, and 
to be just to it in thought and deed. 
" The Roman e^le, 
From south to west, on wing soaring aloft, 
Letienai hereelf, and, in tbe beams of the sun, 
So vanished ; which foreshowed our princely eagle, 
The imperial Ccesar, shoidd again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
That shines here in the west." 
Shakspeare is 

" The radiant Cymbeline, 
That shines here in the west — " 
a spirit of wisdom and virtue, that lived in the world 
in order that the world might become wise and virtuous. 
The culminating flower of virtue is charity : the poet 
is married to Heavenly Beauty, with this flower upon 
his brow. 

In the fragment of the Two Noble Kinsmen, Falamon 
and Arcite, two noble spirits enlisted by circumstances 
in tbe ranks of evil, have fallen covered with wounda 
" THsbbds. The very leea of such millions of rates 
Exceed the wine of athers; all our surgeons 
Convent in their behtMf ; oui richest balms. 
Rather than niggard, waste; theirlives concent xu 
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Much more than Thebes is worth. Bear 'em speedilj 

From OUT kind air, to them unkind, and minister 

What man to man may do ; for our sake, more : 

Since I have known frights, furj, friends' behests. 

Love's provocations, zeal, a mistress' task, 

Desire of liberty, a fever, madness. 

Hath set a mark, which nature could not reach to. 

Without some imposition, sickness in will, 

Or wrestling strength in reaaon. For our love, 

And great Apollo's mercy, all our best, 

Our best skill tender." 

This is the rose of chaiity. But we are altogether 
amoDg 

" Bosee, their sharp gpiaes being gone." 

From Heaven, the Death Soog, which is a Bridal 
Song, 18 welling. 

The song is an Epithalaminm to the threefold Ideal — 
Beauty. Truth and Virtue 

109. " For nothing this wide univerBe I call, 

Save thou, my rose, in it thou art my all" 

The fragment is sensuous in style, with niauy passages 
of description, and triumphs of verse. The Hush of the 
dawn of Heavenly Beauty is upon it It is cast in a 
grand mould, has much pomp of scene, and the last 
scene is as intensely dramatic as the last scene of 
Othdlo. The underplot is devoted to a display of the 
symptoms and the cure of love madness, to Truth 
independent of Morality. 

The characters are all virtuous. 
It is the ascension of Shakspeare. Hark ! — , 
" An angel ainga. 
Still quiring to the jouug-eyed chembina, 
Such harmony ia in immortal soula." 
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"Ekilia. 1, 
And ahe I a^^b and spoke or, veie things inuocent ; 
LoTed for we did, and like the elements, 
That know not what nor why, yet do effect 
Rue issues by their operance, our souls 
Did so to one another : what she liked 
Was then of me approved ; what not, condemned ; 
No more arraignment; the flower that I would pluck 
And put between my breasts, oh ! tbea but beginning 
To swell about tbe blossom — she would long 
Till sbe had such anothei, and commit it 
To the like innocent cradle, where, phfenii-like. 
They died in perfume ; on my head no toy 
But was her pattern ; her affections, pretty, 
But happily bei careless wear, I followed 
For my most serious decking ; had mine ear 
Stolen some new air, or at adventure hummed 
From musical coinage, why, it was a note 
Whereon her spirits would sojourn, rather dwell on, 
And sing it in her slumbers." 

Ad L, Scene 3. 

The sound grows distant The Death Song breaks 
off. The voice is silent. 

But the sun that seta, rises. Let us strew flowers 
upon a Bridal Day. 

" Hoses, their sharp spines being gone. 
Not royal in their smells alone, 

But in their hue : 
Maiden pinks of odour faint. 
Daises smell-less, yet most quaint, 

And sweet thyme true : 
Primrose, first-bom child of Ver, 
Merry epring-time's harbinger, 

With her bells dim : 
Ozlips in their cradles growing. 
Marigolds on death-beds blowing—* 
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